OR GEMS OF 


_LITERATURE, WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


For none have veinly e’er “the muse perused, 
And those whom she delights, regret no more 
The social, joyous hours, while wrapt they soar 














To worlds unknown, and live in faney’s dream: 
O muse divine! thee only 1 implore, 
Shed on my soul thy sweet inspiring beams. 
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THE SPIRIT OF POESY. 


BY I. M’LELLAN, JR. 


I. 
Spirit of Song! by rolling flood 
Embosomed in the lonesome wood 
I see thy mystic form ; 
Above thee the old oak uprears, 
Which, fora hundred passing years 
Hath braved the savage storm! 
A beetling crag is made thy throne, 
With vines and mosses overgrown, 
And briar and tangled weed— 
Fit haunt for thy poetic dream, 
When musing o’er some sombre theme, 
Thou sw’st beneath the moonlight beam 
On mournful thoughts to feed! 


II. 


The moon is up — with silver light 

Gemming the sable arch of night, 

And making hill and va'ley bright 
With its fantastic rays ; 

And brightly is its radiance cast 

On the wild stream that hurries fast 
Beneath thy thoughtful gaze. 
Perchance the whveling eddy’s gush, 

The bubbling ripple’s mellow rush, 
Entrance thy list’ning ear; 

And as the tumbling waters shoot 

By grassy bank and mossy root, 

Their voices well thy humor suit, 
So sweetly sad and clear! 


Ii. 
Lone spirit of poetic song! 


The wild woods unto thee belong, 
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Deserts, and places where a throng 
The stirring cities fill; 

In mountaix hoar,and grotto dim, 

In forests dark and caverns grim, 
We feel thy presence still. 

Thou fill’st the poet’s heart with fire, 

And, lending him the tuneful lyre, 

With dream of fameand high desire 
Thou mak’st his bosom thrill! 


IV. 


By glassy lake and silent moor, 
And by the far extended shore, 
Where the rough billows madly roar, 

Lone Spirit—thou art found! 
Sometimes, where sweeps the shell strewn sand 
That skirts as with a golden band 
The grassy borders of the land, 

Thy influence spreads around. 
Sometimes upon the bare bleak rock, 
Kuown only to the wild sea flock, 
Thou lov’st to watch the mighty shock 

Of the tempestuous main, 

Soothed by the angry-dashing wave 
That ever o’er the seaman’s grave 
Mutters a dreary strain! 


V. 


Spirit of Song! thou lov’st to hie 

To sylvan spots, where lowly lie 
The ashes of the dead, 

The noble dead — the bards of yore, 

Who once the laurel chaplet wore, 

Chanting high strains which evermore, 
From heart to heart sha'l spread ; 

L ving, o’er Milton’s noble bust, 

And mighty Shakespeare’s precious dust, 
The sacred tear to shed! 
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‘ke well I wot, he sayd, that mine husbond 
Should leave fader and moder, and take to me ; 
sut of no number mention made he, 

Of bigamie or of octogamie, 

Why sheuld men than speke of it vilanie ?” 

Wife of Bathe’s Prologue—Cuavcer. 


Hospitality like all other general terms, which tie | 
up a whole genus in one cluster, is used to denote 


extremes of human reception and treatment of the 
wayfarer, as wide as is heaven from earth. The 
Arab chief, whose means of solacing the wants of 
one traveller, is gained by robbing, perhaps mur- 
dering others, makes national boast of his hospita- 
lity. The most civilized nations of Europe, and 
ef America also, who protect the traveller, who 
pays for all he receives, are as proud of their hos- 
pitality as can be any Nomade who ever roamed 
ever the sands, between Mecca and Grand Cairo. 
And last, not least, in hereditary hospitality, stands 
the aristocratic planter, who receives kindly and 
entertains princely the traveller, who approaches 
his mansion in a style, as much as to say, “I dont 
care a snuff for your hospitality.” 

With all this fine boast of hospitality, one fate 
awaits the weary wanderer over Arabia, Europe 
and America, in about nine cases in ten. The 
milk of human kindness is indeed found wherever 
man is found, but it is very unequally divided ; 
some breasts having an overflow, whilst all around 
is sterility ; and some breasts, sorry am I to say, 
abound with vinegar in place of milk. 

The village of was one of those high 
sounding names which as it contained a post office, 
school house, one place of public worship, three 
stores, four or five shops, and six taverns, was a 
place of no trifling importance in the opinic’n of its 
inhabitants. This village had risen from the acci- 
dental crossing of roads, six of which diverged from 
it like radii from a common centre. To do noth- 
ing but justice, we must acknowledge it was a most 
lovely spot; and from it spread landscapes on all 
@ides, over which the eye of taste, whenever such 
eyes were opened on it, roamed with unsatiated de- 
light. On every side the long, though ever vary- 
ing chains of the Appalachian mountains, formed 
back grounds to a series of pictures, which if trans- 
ferred with truth of design and fidelity of colour- 
ing to the canvass, would serve to immortalize any 
one painter. 

Of the roads which passed the village of . 
one took precedence as the great valley road, and 
main stage route from north to south ; and amongst 
the stage offices on this road, none sounded a 
higher note than the hotel of Richard Rawlins, 
Esq. called behind his back, Dick Rawlins, an abre- 

viation—we for convenience sake, not disrespect, 
intend to use in this our veritable history. 

On an evening of November, 1823, chill and 
heavy, with fitful showers of mingled snow and 
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rain; the stage was every moment expected bat 
preceding this public vehicle appeared a traveller in 
plain garb under an umbrella, as weather beaten as 
the holder. In his mud covered boots, and pack 
slung over his shoulders, this wayfarer approached 
the gallery of Dick Rawlins’ Hotel, on which stood 
Boniface, looking down the road for the expected 
stage. 

“Can I have lodging with you to night?” ge. 
manded the footman. 

“ We can’t lodge the like of you,” replied Raw. 
lins, pointing with his cane to a very humble ook. 
ing tavern at the end of the village, but not deign- 
ing to take his eye off the road. The traveller 
stood a few moments, however, eyeing Rawlins, 
and then dryly observing, “ you are very kind,” 
strode away, and entered the outwardly uninviting 
inn. The impatiently looked for stage was awaited 
by Rawlins some half hour more, when it appear- 
ed lumbering along, and well filled with passengers, 

Long since sincerely and deeply disgusted with 
the hollow sounds of public affairs; my mind 
sought occupation and interest, from the ever vary. 
ing and often most dramatic realities of private life, 
Many of those realities, and realities brought be 
fore my own view, I have shrunk from narrating, 
and have softened them under the more plausible 
garb of fiction. Yes! more than one have been 
the scenes I have witnessed, which to record, would 
be to test human credulity beyond its power of 
bearing, and to give vouchers, would be to expose 
traits from which our best feelings would revolt— 
That person has travelled but little, or has obsery- 
ed superficially, who can say of any representation 
of human characters; “ this is beyond nature.”— 
Much more correctly, may it be said, “man ha 
done all that man can do.” 

Rather seizing them when presented, than seek- 
ing those detached fragments of the history of pri- 
vate life, I have often, even to my own mind, ap 
peared as if placed intentionally before the ball, as 
it rolled along the great road, and the present was 
an instance, in which I became a spectator to the 
development of events, which changed the fortunes 
of two families, with a rapidity which left the senses 
bewildered as if awaking from a long troublous 
dream. ‘The weather and state of the roads, had 
induced me to halt a few days in the Rawlins 
hotel, in the porch of which I was standing, when 
the master so cavalierly dismissed the footman— 
Though rather disgusted with the act, for the time 
my attention was drawn to the approaching stage; 
from which issued a promiscuous company of w 
dressed persons, who were duly ushered into the 
“inn’s best room.” Of the new comers, I could 
not avoid remarking one, a young lady, very rich- 
ly, but remarkably plain dressed. Enveloped # 
she was in habiliments suitable to the season 
temperature, her elegance of form and movements 
could not be concealed. Pale, and bespeaking cart 
rather than ill health, her countenance relieved by 
eyes large, black, and penetrating, beamed intelli- 
gence. Attentive as our landlord was to every on 


whose fine clothes bespoke a full purse, he “. 
more than usually obsequious to the lady, w! 
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whose appearance I had been so much occupied ; 
but it demanded little penetration to observe that 
less ceremony would have secured more gratitude. 
To enquiries as to her health, and how she stood 
her long journey, short answers were returned, and 
unwelcome civilities cut short by the entrance of a 
genteel looking middle aged man, to whose bosom 
she was clasped, as they murmured, “my own 
papa” my sweet daughter.” In a few moments 
a close carriage, and a couple of fine horses whirled 
them from the inn and village. 

The departure of the father and daughter, un- 
locked a flood gate of intelligence. “ What a noble 
figure, and such features!” breathed a very good 
looking young man—“ and as proud as beautiful,” 
responded a female mouth, under a pair of eyes ex- 
pressing any sentiment, rather than tolerance for 
youthful beauty. 

On his opponent the young man cast a very 
meaning look, but deigned no replication, and sat 
silent, as a quite aged man observed, “ Anna Els- 
worth, 1am afraid is destined to add one more to 
the many examples, to prove how wretched may 
be a person endowed with talents, education, 
wealth, beauty and health; she is now pale, but it 
is anguish which preys on her cheeks—on_ her 
heart. Innocent she is of a guileful thought, but 
afflicted for the guile of others.” 

These expressions drew the silent but inquiring 
attention of his audience, and the old historian con- 
tinued : 

“It is now about thirty years, since Col. Mans- 
field Elsworth, arrived in this neighbourhood a 
stranger. ‘The extent of his purchases and prompt- 
ness of his payments proved very extensive wealth, 
and wealth not since diminished, but on the contra- 
ry, greatly augmented, and now Col. Elsworth is 
“the rich man of our country.” Rich in lands, 
slaves, houses, and money; but mystery hung over 
hun, and mystery remains hovering over him.— 
Where born, of what nation, or wherefrom none 
can conjecture. Highly educated, the English, 
French, and Spanish languages, seem each when 
speaking it, to be his native tongue. Scrupulous- 
ly faithful to every pecuniary obligation, he in- 
curs, and inflicting injury on no one, a not oppres- 
sive, if not a mild slave master, yet this man is 
shunned; an atmosphere cold, repulsive and damp, 
chills approach, and Col. Elsworth has amongst his 
acquaintances neither a friend or enemy. ‘Though 
a married man, he is alone. ‘The second year of 
his residence in this country, he addressed and re- 


.celved the hand of a woman, too much like him- 


self, to admit as much of sensibility as could warm 
the domestic hearth. The parents of one son and 
two daughters, all now of mature age ; Col. Els- 
worth and his wife live in one house, and without 
scandalizing themselves or children sit down at the 
‘ame table, observing towards each other the most 
Perfect politeness and indifference.” 
Prd whom did Miss Anna derive her dispo- 
n+” demanded the young man, who had ex- 
pressed 80 much admiration on her departure. 
From her father she inherited pride and dis- 
ny” replied the charitable lady. 
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The company regarded her with some little dis- 
dain, as the old man shook his head, and continued, 
“if I know aught of this young lady’s real charac- 
ter, and I think I know much, she has pride, 
though not exactly of that species, for which her 
friend there gives her credit; and I believe Anna 
Elsworth would disdain depreciating any of her ac- 
quaintance in their absence.” 

The old gentleman was too intent on the de- 
fence of his favorite, to notice the inimitable effect 
of his remarks, nor did he perceive that in a mo- 
ment after pronouncing “acquaintance in their ab- 
sence,” he had one auditor less; nor did he notice 
the very difficult suppression of a loud exhibition 
of the feelings of his remaining hearers, as he pro- 
ceeded—“ Do we not see every where around us 
children differing as much from their parents as do 
other persons, no way related? We do, and why 
therefore should we wonder to meet in Anna Els 
worth, a character distinct from that of her pa- 
rents ?” 

“You have told us,” interrupted again the youn- 
ger advocate, “that Anna Elsworth is marked for 
misery—why ?” 

“ Because,” replied the old man, “she has a heart 
—and because she and her parents have very dif- 
ferent scales to estimate the value of dead matter.” 

Neither question or reply was needed and ad- 
mitted, as the old historian rose, bowed and retired 
to his rest, as we all did successively, all no doubt, 
in their own way individually, reflecting on the 
events and conversation of the evening. 

Next to the cholera morbus, or some other 
deadly epidemic ; I know nothing else so distresing 
which can enter a country village, as a person, an 
entire stranger, who will not let the public into the 
secrets of who he or she is, what is his or her busi- 
ness. Now, I never could find in my heart to in- 
flict such needless misery on any community, con- 
sequently, have always, when arriving in a place 
where I was a stranger, proceeded at once to 
make known, that my name was Mark Bancroft, 
that I was upwards of sixty years of age, had tra- 
velled considerably ; and that my principal object 
in advancing towards seventy, was to record the 
fates and fortunes of obscure persons like myself, 
and thus aid in doing the small work which was 
neglected by the proud genius of history. The 
new comer into the village of , seemed like 
myself to keep a shelter over his head, but unpity- 
ingly left the good people around him to torture 
themselves with conjectures; and when it was 
hinted to him by his landlord, that he was a sus- 
pected person, cooly replied, “ it is well I’m not a 
convicted person.” Pain long endured must either 
kill or be cured, is an old saying, but the pain of 
unsatisfied curiosity cures itself by indifference, and 
such cure was iime effecting, when on one early 
morning the unknown shouldered his knapsack, 
and with as little ceremony as he entered, wended 
his way from the village. He was now truly a 
suspected man, and many who were awed by his 
manner and evident prowess, now wondered why 
he had not been arrested and examined, But what 
he was, from whence he came, or to where depart- 
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ed, were all becoming stale matters of inquiry, until 
the occurrence of an event of most tragic character, 
roused general and more than merely idle curiosity, 
on who could be this stranger? 

Early in December, of the same year, after the 
return of Anna Elsworth to her father’s house ; the 
fearful news was spread far and wide, that Col. 
Elsworth had disappeared suddenly. The whole 
adjacent population was roused. It appeared as if 
he had sunk into the earth—all his horses were 
found in the stables. No one could be found who 
bad see him on any road leading from his home. 
Suicide at first cautiously whispered, became lou- 
der, until search was proposed and entered on. For 
two days the search was diligently but abortively 
pursued, and most part of those who had engaged 
in the search had retired hopeless. A few, how- 
ever, persevered and were rewarded on the third 
day by returning the body of what had been the 
wealthy Mansfield Elsworth, from the muddy bot- 
tom of his own large mill dam. It was evident 
from the fact of having fastened a large stone to 
his body, and from having precipitated himself from 
an overhanging precipice, that the wretched man 
wished to prevent any discovery of his fate. 

Conjectures on the causes which led to self de- 
struction, a man in the full possession of unbound- 
ed means of enjoyment; and not much past the 
meridian of life, were rendered more dark and 
painfully mysterious by the revelation of the fol- 
lowing fact. On the morning on which the un- 
known departed from ———, he bent his way to 
the mansion of Col. Elsworth, where on arriving, 
he inquired for the owner. “This is Col. Mans- 
field Elsworth, I presume,” said the inquirer, as 
Elsworth came to the door, before which the stran- 
ger stood with both hands resting on his staffi— 
“Elsworth is my name,” was the short reply, 
without being followed with “walk in.” Both 
stood a few moments, silently looking into each 
other’s faces, when the stranger observed, “Col. 
Elsworth, I must have some private conversation 
wth you.” 

“ Why private ?”’ replied Elsworth. 

“That is for me to explain,” rejoined the stran- 
ger, coolly. 

“You are an entire stranger to me,” observed 
Elsworth, “and if you have any thing to say to 
me, say it before my family.” 

His wife, son and youngest daughter, had come 
into the porch, and were standing with inquiring 
looks behind him, when Elsworth thus braved the 
man before him. ‘That man stood unmoved eyeing 
the group for some time, but at length observed 
very solemnly and with something of severity, “J 
am an entire stranger to you Col. Elsworth, but I 
must have some private conversation with you 
however ;” and while thus saying, handed Elsworht 
a card, 

The moment that his eye glanced on the card, 
the proud man cowered, and thrusting it into his 
pocket, hastily observed “ walk in.” 

“'That is not necessary,” replied the stranger 
dryly, “as you can walk out. I am on my way 

and we can converse on the road.” Elsworth 


’ 
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made no farther reply but joined the stranger, whe 
bowing to the group left on the porch, turned to 
the road. His family were rivetted to the spot, and 
kept their view fixed on the retiring figures untj 
they disappeared. 


The day passed, and the black shades of evenj 
were closed in before Elsworth returned to bis 
home. Always reserved, cold and even not unfre 
quently repulsive to his family, he now entered his 
splendid mansion, gloomy, sad and evidently’ much 
disturbed. One of that family, his daughter Anna 
had always been his tranquilizing spirit, and if ever 
his heart felt real affection it was for this exemple 
ry daughter; but even she now shrunk from his 
perturbed looks, and in silence placed herself a 
the supper table to perform its duties for a father, 
who after swallowing a single cup of tea retired 
abruptly. 

Days passed on, and each wrapped in their own 
reflections, the family of Elsworth felt how com 
fortless was become their home, where abounded 
all that wealth could purchase; but they were yet 
to learn how much more of bitterness could be in- 
fused into their cup. 


Profoundly reserved on what passed between him 
and the stranger, it was evident that whatever was 
the subject of their colloquy, it had sunk festering 
on the mind of Col. Elsworth. Always most re 
gularly attentive to the care of his immense pro 
perty, it was observed by his family that days wer 
passed in moody abstraction ; during which some 
overwhelming thought prevailed over the long he 
bit of industry. One heart and o1e mind minis 
tered to him in silent affection, whilst clouds and 
darkness hovered between him and all the world, 
beside. 


The winter had set in with unusual severity 
and whilst the wind and sleet beat aga nst the case 
ments, Col. Elsworth seated in his aim chair, his 
daughter Anna on the opposite side of their marble 
fire place, and both employed on painful retrospee- 
tion; the other members of the family had retired. 
Exhausted, the father leaning on one arm of his 
chair, fell into a disturbed slumber, his daughter 
watching the working of his features, moved by 
contending passions. Starting at length as if stung 
by some sharp reflection, the miserable master of 
thousands heaped on thousands, stared ghastly ul 
til his gaze fell on the face of his weeping daugh- 
ter. There is a charm in the tears of an affection 
ate daughter which no man not actually bereft of 
reason can withstand. Col. Elsworth stood a 
ed and softened before his imploring child. A me 
ment he stood, when she rushed into his or 
breathing into his heaving heart, “ oh, my father: 
There was volumes of nature in the three words 
and they reached the soul of that parent, so long# 
stranger to his own blood; and his tears fell for the 
first and last time on the pale and trembling cheeks 
of Anna. Apparently soothed, the father at length 
strained his child to his bosom, ejaculating “ may 
God forever preserve thee my babe,”’ retired. 
daughter with hope dawning of a more softened ft 
ture retired also, to dream delusive visions. 
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‘The few coming days were those of blasted hopes 
of death, horror, shame, and despair. 

We may now retrace some years and return to 
events long antecedent to the circumstances we 
have related. Mrs. Elsworth, was one of two sis- 
ters, and two sisters of very discordant disposition. 
The wife of Col. Elsworth, harsh and unfeminine, 
in temper as in manner, had nevertheless a mascu- 
line mind, and could be affable if not soft in the in- 
tercourse of life. Without warmth of feeling she 
could hardly be said to love or hate any human 
being. If she ever loved any person that person 
was her son; and what hatred was in her nature 
was reserved for her husband. To her daughter, 
she was, it may as well be said at once, indifferent. 
Of these daughters, one, the eldest wept and suf- 
fered, but complained not, the other inherited with 
her share of the fortune, a full proportion of the 
family selfishness. 

Lewis Elsworth the son, and after the death of 
his father the male representative of the name and 
estate, possessed from nature qualities of high order, 
but neglected by his father and indulged by his 
mother, he rose to manhood, defective in education, 
and moral discipline, idle and dissipated he repaid 
his mother as such a mother ought to have antici- 
pated, and towards his sisters he was the opposite 
of what their divine relation would under better 
auspices have been. 

Amid this sterile desert, this wide waste where 
the tender charities of human life, the flowers which 
ought to decorate the palace as well as the cottage, 
found no genial soil, no bland air, rose two plants 
which seemed like the amaranth in paradise after 
the fall and expulsion of the primitive parents of 
our race. The too mild, timid, and from her cradle 
unfortunate sister of Mrs. Elsworth, had married 
the man of her heart, and two happy years were 
passed by Captain Henry Cordwell and his lovely 
Susan. One blooming boy sweetened their cup, 
but such felicity was too much for this earth, Cap- 





tain Cordwell who had faced and smiled at danger 
in the field, was slain by the accidental discharge 
of arifle. The catastrophe took place in presence 
of his wife—the blow reached her heart, and one 
mound of turf rose above the father and mother of 
the orphan. An orphan indeed was the little 

‘ Henry Cordwell, his grand parents were existing 
in Very harrow circumstances, and his aunt only a 
few days before made Mrs. Elsworth, of a charac- 

| ter little calculated to supply the place of a mother. 
Like most military men Captain Cordwell left only 

4 spotless name as an inheritance to his infant son, 





= it 1s only justice to the memory of Mansfield 
P Pape to record, that from him came the propo- 
» 0 adopt the bereaved child. Mrs. Elsworth 
~ed rather than consented, and Henry Cord- 
ome” y yuan into the house of his natural pro- 
a kind nurse was |ired; and by a rare chance 
ind, affectionate and judicious nurse took charge 

of Henry Cordwell, 
wat arrenend, and three cousins afforded the 
sister's i ~ in her own heart to neglect her 
Gis | ud, Though cold, there was nothing of 
y m jae composition of Col. Elsworth. Im- 
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mersed in the acquisition of wealth, he gave no at- 
tention to the mental or moral culture of his 
nephew ; and no wonder, his own son received as 
little of his fostering care. The nephew, however, 
possessed one inappreciable advantage over the son, 
as if overlooked he was not indulged, and there- 
fore, almost from infancy, Henry Cordwell was 
forced to the resource of self dependence. As he 
advanced in age his uncle used, consequently con- 
tributed to develope powerful qualities; and at the 
age of eighteen Henry Cordwell was the most ef- 
ficient youth of his years in the whole adjacent 
country. In his manners, he reminded every one 
who had known her in life of his mother; but in 
person and real character he was the model of his 
father. Mild, affable, and modest, he was never- 
theless fearlessly brave, and athletic, far beyond 
his age, one or two roistering youths of mature 
years had served as examples of what he had te 
encounter, who provoked the son of Captain Cord- 
well. 

Nature will have her way in spite of mere hu- 
man wisdom. From what has already been given 
on the texture of the family, it needs but few words 
to inform the reader, that in all that renders the 
relation of brother and sister worth the title ex- 
isted much more between Henry Cordwell and 
Anna Elsworth; than between her and her real 
brother. In those thousand little kind attentions, 
which make the very texture of domestic affection 
from infancy to the most protracted age, these cou- 
sins felt and acted as brother and sister ; but if they 
acted as brother and sister, they knew their true 
relation, and long before either was conscious of 
the reality, fraternal feelings had been replaced by 
sentiments of very different nature and greatly in- 
creased intensity. Admitted to each other’s so- 
ciety under a sacred veil, which is safe from even 
the prying scrutiny of the world, thus did Henry 
Cordwell and Anna Elsworth, reach the term of 
that period, when their true relation could no lon- 
ger be concealed from themselves, and the truth 
was forced upon their minds by what both expected 
and feared. 

The daughter of Col. Elsworth, beautiful and ac- 
complished, could not escape attentions, which un- 
der an influence almost a secret to herself; her 
heart shrunk from when offered, and which her 
lips rejected when tendered in form. Though 
neither parent had ever conducted to this daugh- 
ter, as such a child deserved and would have re- 
turned with all her soul, both parents were of ac- 
cord in one wish, and that was that Anna should 
marry a man of wealth. 

Amongst the horse racing companions of their 
son, was Edward Hoskins, an only child of a very 
aged man. Handsome in person, at once vain, 
mean, and fawning. A gambler and dangerous 
gambler, because he possessed one virtue, strict 80- 
briety ; consequently always master of what mind 
nature gave him. For the hand of Anna Elsworth 
Hoskins became a candidate. Had her heart not 
been wound into the fate of another, such were the 
difference in their natures that Anna Elsworth 
would have loathed his professions, but pre-occu- 
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pied as she was, the very name of Hoskins she heard 
with horror. 

Malice is sharp sighted, and carries a poisoned 
dagger when self love is wounded and pants for re- 
“ Hoskins,” said Lewis Elsworth, in a 
taunting manner, “you are a handsome fellow, 


venge. 


how comes it that you and that sentimental sister | 


of mine can’t understand each other, eh ?” 

Hoskins was stung to the quick, and doggedly 
replied, “ that rascally cousin of your’s.” 

Young Elsworth naturally shrewd, was struck as 
if by lightning, and remained silent, but the hint 
was not lost and he who ought to have been her 
beloved friend, became a spy over the devoted 
Anna. His dark suspicions were communicated 
to his mother and younger sister, and by the 
agency of the latter reached Col. Elsworth. By a 
strange influence the immediate expulsion of Hen- 
ry from the Elsworth house was prevented by its 
master. His nephew had long became so neces- 
sary to his business that self whispered, “ you must 
lose the most valuable of your slaves ;” generosity 
put in a word by suggesting, “why not let the 
young folks follow their inclinations ?”—* And sa- 
crifice the Hoskins estate,’ quickly interrupted sel- 
fishness, and turned the beam. : 

With one obvious exception Henry had never 
met with kindness in his uncle’s house, but on the 
other hand he had met with open persecution, but 
now a fearful change came over the horizon of his 
fate. On the part of his aunt and youngest female 
cousin, no measures short of open violence were 
kept, and his uncle first distant, then harsh ap- 
proved of nothing confided to and faithfully per- 
formed by the nephew. All this was borne with 
exemplary patience, such was not, however, the 
case when openly insulted by his cousin Lewis. 
Still his mind placed before him the imploring 
Anna, and calmed the tempest, until an accident 
brought matters to issue. A regimental muster 
was held in a field behind the hotel of Dick Raw- 
tins. This brought together all ranks of the coun- 
try. Col. Elsworth commanded the regiment, and 
his wife and daughters in full and splendid cos- 
tume, were amongst the constellation thus formed. 
Anna, who would very gladly have avoided the 
scene, was there a reluctant and of course, inatten- 
tive spectator. So was Hoskins, persecutingly po- 
lite, and so was Henry Elsworth on the back 
ground. ‘The manceuvres of the day had closed, 
and the many coloured groups were retiring. The 
female part of the Elsworth family with some other 
ladies of the vicinity, had been seated in the drawing 
room of the Rawlins inn, when Col. Elsworth ap- 
peared, and proposed a move for home. The la- 
dies rose and Hoskins presented himself to hand 
Anna to her carriage. Her brother who had made 
rather free at the bar bustled forward, and evident- 
ly with intention staggered against his cousin 
ilenry, who was modestly standing out of the way 
leaving the ground to his rival. But the rude 

shock, and the boisterous order to “ get out of the 
wy,” was rapidly heating the blood of the Cord- 
well’s, when Hoskins who imperfectly saw the per- 
sonal encounter without knowing who was the ag- 
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gressor, stepped towards the injured party raisi 
over his head his scabbard sword, vocife 
“young man what do you mean?” shaking the 
sword at the same time. 

“Shade of my father,” ejaculated the doubly in- 
sulted youth, transported beyond all self com 
and the bleeding body of Hoskins was writhing be. 
tween the feet of Col. Elsworth, and with a rapj 
dity which no one could perhaps, none wished tp 
avert, his broken sword was dashed into his face, 
All was confusion. The ladies screamed, some 
fainted, and all but one expressed the utmog 
alarm. ‘That one was Anna Elsworth. With the 
keen eye of love she witnessed every scene of the 
drama, and at the bottom of her woman’s soul wa 
gratified at the result. By the interference of the 
gentlemen order was restored, and every one wend. 
ed his way to their homes. 

The next morning Col. Elsworth, demanded a 
meeting with his daughter. This she expected— 
indeed desired, as her situation had become intoler. 
able. ‘There is something of awful in the paren- 
tal presence under such circumstances, even when 
every claim of justice is on the side of the child— 
With impressions he had taken too little pains to 
deserve, Anna Elsworth stood before her embar. 
rassed father. Both were for some time silent, but 
at length the father observed. 

“Your cousin Henry ?”—Both were again si- 
lent. 

“Is in great danger,” at length subjoined the 
father, as he closely scrutinized the countenance of 
his daughter; but here his tactics failed him, his 
object being to ascertain her real feelings by excit- 
ing alarm. 

“Tn great danger perhaps,” replied Anna, “of 
being murdered, and I doubt the existence of even 
that dianger—Hoskins. my father, loves himself too 
well to risk meeting Henry a second time.” 

“ There are others Anna, beside Hoskins.” 

“ Heavens, my father you dont mean, your own 
son—my brother ?” 

Col. Elsworth pierced to the heart by the appeal, 
and a truth he dreaded to reduce to words, sunk 
his head on his hands and sighed bitterly. His 
own life forced itself into review, and no calosity 
of soul could support without pain the retrospect 
The fearful contrast between the son and daughter 
was too strong to be overlooked ; and an enmity 
between a son and daughter, what parent can bear! 
Judging by his own standard, Col. Elsworth be 
held one member of his family armed against am 
other, and dreadful was his fears of coming cala- 
mity. There is a strength, an inherent force m 
innocence and integrity of purpose, which nevél 
fails in the moment of trial; they were with Anns 
Elsworth, and raised her above the persecutions of 
fate. She threw herself on her knees and clas 


those of her father, exclaiming, “1 cannot ever be 
the wife of such a wretch as Hoskins.” j 
“ Nor can I ask it of my child—name him not, 
responded the father, as he leaned his head on that 
of his daughter—« But,” and he again paused. — 
“Tet me go and spend a few months in Philt 
delphia ?”—said Anna imploringly. 
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« And your cousin ?” ; - 

«Restore him to your favor, and if that will give 
you peace your child pledges before God never to 
marry man without your consent. 

« While I am living Anna let thy oath be bind- 
ing, when I am gone consult your own reason. 

Thus reconciled, the father and daughter sepa- 
rated, Anna in a few days departed for Philadel- 
phia, and Henry Cordwell on a commercial mis- 
sion for his uncle, each hoping again to meet in 
other and better times. Anna had returned as al- 
ready stated, and Henry expected when the omi- 
nous stranger made his mysterious visit, followed 
by the self destruction of Col. Elsworth. The 
spring of 1824, was developing its treasures, win- 
ter had departed, and warmth was spreading a car- 
pet of green over the earth. The song of the birds 
and ploughyaan were mingling over the fields ; and 
by political revolution the village of had 
become the court house of county, and un- 
til more suitable buildings could be erected, justice 
took up her lodgings with Dick Rawlins. This 
august guest, the reader may well suppose, did 
not lessen the self importance of her landlord, the 
more as he had been made justice of the peace.— 
Pompous and overbearing where power and impu- 
nity gave him confidence, there was one family to 
whom he bowed submissively. That family was 
composed of the widow Elsworth and her children. 
Amongst the papers of the late Col. was found a 
mortgage that more than covered all that Rawlins 
was worth, of course Lewis Elsworth was the 
GREAT MAN at the hotel. 

Contrary to what was expected, no last will and 
testament of Col. Elsworth could be found ; there- 
fore, his estate was to be divided according to law 
amongst his heirs. Alike rapacious, the mother 
and son were set against each other in irreconci- 
lable opposition, and both in full determination to 
assert their respective claims to the last farthing.— 
In such a contest Anna Elsworth was an antago- 
nist well calculated to become the victim of all par- 
lies opposed to her interest, and the only one who 
would have yielded a cent to the ties of family.— 
Public sentiment was with this exception to her 
connexions, but what is public seritiment worth in 
such cases? why not worth a lawyer’s fee. 

So stood matters, when advertisements in large 
letters Were put up appointing the day of sale of 
te personal estate of the late Col. Mansfield Els- 
worth; and calling upon all persons indebted to 
that estate to come forward and make settlement 
with the administrators, Catherine Elsworth and 
Lewis Elsworth. In the mean time, before the all 
important day of sale comes round let us inquire 
what has become of Henry Cordwell. Bound 


from Charles r , . : 
om Charleston to Nassau, in New Providence ; 








the vessel in which he embarked was by a series of 


tempestuous weather driven into 


St. Georges, in 
x . N 
Bermudas, B°Ss 


. Preyed upon by anxiety of every 
kind, he was under the access of a raging fever 
when he was unconsciously landed. Days and 
an pessed over before the contest was de- 
‘ns +e een life and death, Awaking finally 

refreshing sleep, weak but relieved from 








led. 
| mer tour, and were leaving the vessel in the harbor 
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pain, Henry Cordwell gazed around as we may 
suppose would a disembodied spirit arrived in t}\- 
regions of eternity. Confused recollections of the 
past mingled with astonishment, “where am I?” 
he involuntarily exclaimed, as his gaze swept round 
a room rather elegantly furnished, and as a man 
about thirty years of age entered who with a smile, 
replied to his question, “where am I?” by reply- 
ing, “ amongst friends—but be quiet when you are 
able to hear you shall know more.” Henry fixed 
his eyes on the face of his friend, with a vague 
idea that he had seen the face long before, and in 
the United States. In that face there was a some- 
thing which reminded him of her whose image was 
most deeply imprinted on his heart. : 

“ You think you have seen me on the continent 
of America,” said his protector, “so you have, and 
that is another subject we will discuss when you 
have recovered more strength.” 

Henry acquiesced, and in a few days was able to 
sit at the table of his host Parker Russell, whose 
family he found composed of the son and an aged 
mother. He found also with equal delight and 
astonishment that Mr. Russell had taken the ut- 
most care of his property as well as health. Why 
this man an utter stranger should take so marked 
an interest in his affairs seemed impenetrable mys- 
tery—an anomaly in such a world as Henry had 
so far traversed. Independent of gratitude every 
time Mr. Russell spoke, the tones thrilled to his 
heart, and Anna Elsworth appeared to his fancy. 

Renovated health reminded Henry of home and 
the trust reposed in his integrity. His business 
arranged, and the dawn of the day of sailing had 
broke, when a rap at his door was followed by the 
entrance of his friend Russell. Henry had risen 
and was nearly dressed, but stood transfixed as 
Russell sat down and with indescribable energy ob- 
served, “ Henry Cordwell, you have seen me be- 
fore you ever set foot in Bermudas.” 

“ A confused recollection has told me so,” replied 
Henry, “but Parker Russell you alarm me dread- 
fully—your looks are fearful.” 

«“ Do you remember the man who at oF 

“ Good God, perfectly do I remember now,” in- 
terrupted Henry, staggering back and sinking on 
the bed. 

The reader will here suppose the recollections of 
Henry, to relate to the appearance of the stranger, 
who held the unexplained meeting with Col. Els- 
worth, so decidedly connected with his deplorable 
fate, but the events of years before were now recal- 
Col. Elsworth and his family were on a sum- 





of New York, When Anna then a lovely child of 
about twelve, accidentally fell overboard, and was 
swept past the dock by a powerful tide, and must 
have been lost had she not been saved by the ex- 
ertions of a young man who plunged from a Bri- 
tish vessel and seized her as she was sinking. ‘The 
father as soon as due care was given to the restora- 
tion of his child sought her preserver, and found 
him, though very young, master of a very valuable 
merchant vessel. As soon as they were themselves 
fixed in a temporary residence, Captain Russell 
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was invited to make himself at home with a family 


he had laid under so great an obligation. With 
the candid gaiety of the sailor, Russell and Anna 
romped from room to room and in playfulness he 
declared she niust promise to be his wife, which in 
childish mirth she promised. So passed a few 
days, which brought with it the time on which 
Captain Russell was to sail on his return voyage. 
Entering the residence of Col. Elsworth with more 
of lightness of heart in appearance than reality, he 
met Anna skipping forward to meet him with a 
watch paper and guard of her own work. Patting 
her cheek he received his presents, and pulling out 
his watch was in the act of attaching them to their 
proper places when Col. Elsworth entered and 
fixed his eyes intently on the watch, involuntarily 
exclaimed, “ Captain Russell, where did you pro- 
cure that watch ?” 

“From my mother,” replied Russell, returning 
the fixed gaze of Elsworth, who responded, “ your 
mother.” Both stood for some time looking upon 
each other as if turned to stone, whilst the family 
stood regarding them with unutterable wonder. 

“‘Great God, mysterious are thy ways,” at length 
exclaimed Captain Russell, as he hastily put up his 
watch and the little presents of Anna, whom he 
clasped in his arms, pressed her to his bosom, and 
rushed from the house to which he never returned. 
The same day his sails were unfurled, and Col. 
Elsworth and family were on their way to a water- 
ing place. 

To all the connexion of Captain Russell with his 
uncle’s family, Henry Cordwell had been an eye 
witness, a witness in all the ardor of youth; when 
impressions are cut so deep as to be only destruc- 
tible with the heart on which they are engraven.— 
The moment therefore that Russell recalled the 
stirring scenes of former times the whole recollec- 
tions rose in the mind of Henry Cordwell, strong, 
distinct and moving as were they on the days of 
their occurrence. But with the memory of the 
past, came the surprise at the abrupt and singular 
manner in which Captain Russell left the residence 
of Col. Elsworth, nor could he avoid observing, 
“Captain Russell, every member of our family are 
under a debt of eternal gratitude.” 

“Not so heavy as your kindness may suppose,” 
interrupted Russell, smiling, “is there any great 
merit in a young man plunging into a river to save 
a lovely child—or any wonder in his loving as a 
brother the precious jewel he has been the instru- 
ment of preserving ?” 

“Merit there may be in such a case, wonder 
none certainly,” replied Cordwell, “ but the manner 
of parting.” 

“Of little consequence now,” subjoined Russell 
—we sailors are something like the wind; but my 
dear friend the sand in our hour glass is rapidly 
falling, and I see the sails of your vessel kissing 
the masts. You depart this day. Go complete 
your voyage—return to your country and to your 
relations. Me you will meet again, as you have 
twice met, and when least looked for.” 

Cordwell was mute with very natural wonder. 
That there was deep meaning in his words, and 
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some real but inscrutable connexion between his 
fate and moral power of the man before him he 
could not doubt. Rapid were his mental at. 
tempts to scan the future by the past, but perplexi- 
ty as in an uneasy dream came over his path— 
His fruitless reflections were, however, broken by 
Russell, who with the friendly boisterous manne; 
of his profession seized him by the shoulder, a 
shouted in his ear “ breakfast.” . 

The wind was fair, the sails unfurled, the anchor 
hoisted, when Captain Russell ready to step into 
his boat seized the hand of Cordwell, and wringing 
it with sincere warmth, pointed to the penant ob- 
serving, 

“My friend, my brother, we sailors are prophets 
on the winds—your homewards voyage will be 
prosperous; God be with you before and after 
Anna Elsworth has become your wife—yes! Cord- 
well, Anna Elsworth shall be your wife.” 

The heart of Cordwell was too full to reply, as 
he returned the painful grasp of hands. The same 
words would have sounded as expressions of mad- 
ness, if they had proceeded from any other mouth, 
but from him, the preserver of Anna, from him who 
had been his own preserver, they left undefined but 
a pleasing sensation which we may pardon him for 
indulging on his voyage, whilst we returm to the 
village of ; 

Dick Rawlins and his notable wife, were on the 
full tide of preparation for the great business of the 
coming sessions. A group of village wits or idlers, 
were seated or standing in the hotel porch, discus- 
sing the news or consuming segars, or something 
still more enlivening, on a rather sultry summer 
evening ; when a foot traveller was seen on the 
distance, who as he approached covered with dust, 
attracted the attention of the Sanhedrim, one of 
whom was no less a personage than Lewis Els 
worth, in a fit condition for fun and frolic. The 
traveller without ceremony rose the steps of the 
porch, threw his pack on the floor under one of the 
seats on which he sat down as he was assailed by 
Lewis Elsworth with, “well Mister, you are 4 
stranger, but dont make strange.” - 

“ And why should I make strange in a tavern! 
retorted the new comer, fixing his stern looks on 
Lewis, who flustered as he was staggered back- 
wards on recognising the very man, whose visit 
had such terrible effects on his father. The con- 
sternation of Lewis, drew more particularly the 
eyes of all the party on the stranger, who without 
any great emotion demanded, “are you not Lewis 
Elsworth ?”” 

“ T am Lewis Elsworth,” was the hesitating reply. 

“ You are positively Lewis Elsworth 1” provok- 
ingly again demanded the stranger. 

Lewis a little sobered and greatly irritated, whilst 
encouraged by the gathering crowd, replied in @ 
loud and threatening voice, “I am Lewis Elsworth, 
and I’ll let you know it; what have you to say to 
Lewis Elsworth ?”’ 

«“ You'll let me know it—why if I believe 7m 
and I suppose I must, I know already who you 2 
and what I have to say to Lewis Elsworth, 1s, that 
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What excess would have followed cannot be 
known, as at the moment when the stranger eXx- 
ressed the denunciation so degrading to Lewis ; 
Rawlius rushed between them, and looking fiercely 
at the stranger, rather screamed than asked, “are 
you not the vagabond who last fall came to this 
villaze—who are you—get out of my house this 
moment.” 

The stranger with the greatest composure met 
this torrent, but grasping his heavy crab stick rose 
to his feet, and eying Rawlins, at length observed, 
“In the first instance to tell you who I am, my 
name is Parker Russell—I was here in this village 
some months ago, and had then the honor to be 
shewn away from what that blusterer chooses to 
call his house. Until now I had thought a tavern 
with a sign swinging from it was a public house, 
free to all whose conduct and money gave no of- 
fence. As to going out*of this one, that I'll do 
when I am ready.” 

Most of the persons present felt the propriety of 
the observations, and felt no wish to seek an un- 
provoked quarrel with a man, and a stranger, but 
Lewis Elsworth was struggling and begging to get 
at-his antagonist, but was calmed by that same an- 
tagonist, who laying his staff on a seat, observed, 
“gentlemen, permit that boy to come here and I'll 
do him a favor, which no dovbt his father has neg- 
lected ;” and without waiting he shoved one or two 
aside, and with his left hand seized Lewis as if he 
had been a child of ten years of age, and raising 
his open right hand as if to slap the culprit, but a 
softening thought seemed to pass through his mind, 
he paused a moment, and thrusting the crest fal- 
len young man from him, observed in a solemn 
under tone, “no his treasure of repentance is al- 
ready too full”——and is he not the brother of. Y 
Here he stopped, and some asserted that tears traced 
his manly cheeks. 
as Parker Russell was whispered along the porch. 
Chat is the man who resided a few days at the 
Sun and Moon, and who visited Col. Elsworth.— 
lhese and many other whispers were either unheard 
or unheeded by the object, who opening his pack, 
unrolied a bundle of advertisements, one of which 
he attached to the bar room wall beside that an- 
nhouncing the sale of the personal estate of the late 
Vol. Mansfield Elsworth. Then bowing to the 
company, walked deliberately towards the house in 
which he had lodged during his first visit. As 
‘0on as he was gone all crowded round the adver- 
usement, and read with no little surprise a formal | 
forbiddi g of any sale or purchase of the goods, | 
chattels, or slaves, of the estate of Mansfield Els- | 














Worth: ac clazms : 

— '; as claimants would appear to contest the 
— 6! those in possession, Signed Parker Rus- 
Beil, - 


Her Was indeed a new and most fertile subject 

ot comment, conjecture, and malicious insinuation. 
‘very one accounted for the conduct of the stran- 
ber Parker Russell in his own way. ‘The majority 
Pronounced him an impudent ‘imposter—a il 
ae their heads and were silent. Lewis Els- 
“\ how sober, mortified, and burning with rage, 





eated the whole as a villainous attempt to injure 
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himself, mother and sisters, and swore vengeance ; 
but as it was Saturday evening the operations 
under his wrath were per force suspended two 
nights and one day. ‘This short period was, how- 
ever, sufficient to fill the whole country with re- 
ports as discordant as fancy in its wildest mood 
could imagine. 

Since the death of the Colonel his family had kept 
in great part retired. Even the few families with 
whom they formerly associated with on a friendly 
footing, seemed either to have shunned or were re- 
pulsed from Elsworth house. Even Lewis, had 
only recently and partially returned to his former 
habits, and was as the reader may remember, se- 
verely punished for his dereliction. 

Impenetrably silent on the subject, was the cause 
and mover of so much wonder, amazement and 
empty commentary on what every one discussed 
and no one except himself could understand.— 
Time went on with just his common speed neither 
hurried or delayed by the impatience of man, and 
in the present instance, great was the impatience 
of those concerned, ax.d those who as far as interest 
was involved ought to have been unconcerned. On 
the Monday morning, the Elsworth estate had 
driven state and national affairs off the field. In 
the meanwhile, as Lewis Elsworth had informed 
his mother and sisters of the very unexpected cir- 
cumstance, at first received by the mother and 
youngest sister with contempt, and by Anna with 
perfect indifference ; yet reflection furced itself on 
all parties. The peculiar, in fact awful visit of 
this man—his bold and calm deportment, and even 
his silence all combined to excite fear, which each 
affected to conceal, but which all felt with the tor- 
turing pain inflicted by undefined danger. A note 
prepared to request the presence of her attorney, 
was rendered useless by the appearance of that 
gentleman early on Monday. The news had 
reached him by one of the advertisements, and 
brought him to Elsworth house. The compli- 
ments of the morning was soon gone over as all 
parties were anxious to discuss matters of more 
consequence. 

‘Mr. Sharpley, have you seen this claimant to 
our property ?” demanded Mrs. Elsworth. 

“Tf you mean the man who signs this,” display- 
ing the important advertisement, “ Mrs. Elsworth, 
I have not seen him, but he does not come forward 
in this as a claimant.” 

« And what is he then ?”—interrupted Mrs. Els- 
worth. 

«“ That is what we are to ascertain, Madam,’ re- 
plied Sharpley, with professional nenchalance—*“ I 
would advise a meeting with this man.” 

«A meeting,” ejaculated Mrs. Elsworth, rising, 
“ you dont advise me to meet this pretender ?” 

“T advise,” replied Sharpley, “ anything but rash- 


ness, and contempt of an enemy of whose force you 


are ignorant.” 

This observation made in a manner to convey 
more by looks than words, silenced Mrs, Elsworth 
and her son whose mouth was open but rapidly 
closed. Hitherto Anna employed with her needle 
had sat silent, but was in fact more seriously, be- 
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cause more rationally engrossed with the affair than | dear name,” exclaimed Henry, seizing her hand, 
any other member of the family, now interposed | and seated himself beside her, and looking earnest- 


by observing, “in my very humble opinion, Mr. 
Sharpley, you advise for the best, and from what 
my brother states, a meeting between him and Rus- 
sell can do no good, but the contrary ; my mother 
and sister appear to shun the meeting—let me at- 
tend you and hear what this man’s intentions or 
pretensions are.” 

The advantage of this proposal was at once 
caught and supported by Sharpley. He had known 
Anna Elsworth from her infancy, knew her strength 
of mind, clear understanding, and more than mas- 
culine fortitude ; and grown old in legal history his 
tact taught him that, a fearful though undefined 
revolution in the Elsworth family was involved in 
the claims of Russell, who though coming forward 
in an unusual manner, that manner bespoke a con- 
fidence no mere imposter could assume. Consi- 
derable opposition to Anna representing the family 
on the occasion being overcome, it was finally ar- 
ranged that Mr. Sharpley should negotiate a meet- 
ing at his own house between Mr. Russell and 
Anna Elsworth. Thus empowered, the man of 
law, a really respectable and venerable member of 
the bar sought Russell, and was greatly pleased to 
find, contrary to what prejudice had represented ; 
a gentleman plain indeed, but dignified, and whose 
appearance and language announced the man of 
education and travel. Compliments passed, Mr. 
Sharpley handed to Russell a paper signed by Mrs. 
Elsworth and her children, proposing what has 
been explained to the reader. Russell read it at- 
tentively, and at the close his powerful eyes beam- 
ing, exclaimed, “her guardian angel has not desert- 
ed Mrs. Elsworth. Most willingly will I see her 
daughter Anna.” 

Old and experienced as he was, Sharpley com- 
pletely misunderstood the true motives of Russell, 
but was much rejoiced at the issue, so far, of his 
mission, and next day at ten in the morning the all 
deciding meeting was appointed to take place. 

Short as was the time, another actor appeared 
on the stage and gave added interest to the drama. 
That actor was Henry Cordwell. Until his arrival 
in Charleston he had not heard of his uncle’s 
death, but of the mourners with one exception 
only, he was no doubt most sincere, and in no 
mockery of woe appeared to the family in deep 
mourning. Of their peculiar situation he was ut- 
terly ignorant, and his astonishment admitted of no 
description, when told that a man of the name of 
Parker Russell claimed, or announced claims to 
their whole fortune. 

Who of the inmates of Elsworth house slept on 
the ensuing night we cannot say, but there were 
two who slept not. These were Henry Cordwell 
and Anna Elsworth. At early dawn Cordwell 
rose with the intention of hastening to the village 
of , in order to ascertain whether or not the 
Parker Russell, now so dreaded by those connected 
with him, was his friend at Bermudas, but early as 
it was he found his Anna seated at a window and 
gazing on the morning star. 

‘ My sister for I will—I must call you by that 








ly on her sleepless countenance. 

“ Oh,” replied the agitated girl, “if you were in- 
deed my brother.” 

“ Cannot [ be more ?’’—passionately rejoined 
Henry. 

“We may all be beggars before night,” ener- 
getically exclaimed Anna. 

“This tempest,” exclaimed Henry, “something 
tells me will pass away and days of happiness fol- 
low ;” and he pressed his cousin to his bosom, and 
continued, “ my Anna, if this Parker Russell is the 
person I think he is, you will find me with him at 
Sharpley’s, and Anna Elsworth will be my wife,” 
and with another embrace he rushed from the room, 
and in the still dusk of the morn Anna watched his 
receding figure along the road to the village of 

If Anna Elsworth possessed a soul far above, not 
only the general character of her sex, but far above 
the far greater number of her species ; still that soul 
was human, and subject to the hopes and fears ex- 
cited by the affairs of a fluctuating world. Edu- 
cated in affluence, and habituated to regard herself 
as the inheritor of ample fortune, the threatenings 
of poverty could not be heard with indifference.— 
With a heart attuned to the finest and most en- 
during emotions of family and social affections, but 
driven by the texture of mind which spread as a 
dark veil over her father, mother, brother and sis- 
ter; Anna Elsworth sought the recesses of one 
bosom into which all the treasures of her hopes 
were poured. At a moment when suspense was 
torture, could she reject the consolation imparted 
by the sounds so congenial, “ Anna Elsworth will 
be my wife?” No, it was the voice of hope, and 
came to aid virtue and innocence in the severe trial 
brought on with the now coming day. 

Seated in a room next to the office of lawyer 
Sharpley, sat that aged and naturally benevolent 
man of law, and with him Parker Russell, an¢ 
Henry Cordwell all evincing some impatience as if 
expecting, yet fearing the appearance of the am- 
bassadress of the Elsworth family. A carriaze 
makes its appearance in which a man and woman 
are seated. This man and woman were Lewis 
Elsworth and his sister. The brother, as the sister 
was received by the gentlemen who awaited her 
coming, sullenly turned the heads of his horses and 
drove furiously away, pursued as he was by an 
enemy from whose arrows no speed could save him. 

That excess of danger which sinks to the dust 
ordinary minds, raises the truly heroic to a sublime 
elevation above all that adversity can muster to 
appal or intimidate. Pale indeed as the sculptured 
marble, Anna Elsworth was received by the three 
men who for different reasons beheld her firm step 
and powerful expression of countenance with some- 
thing of awe, and with unmixed admiration.— 
Well indeed might they feel awe and admiration, 
as of the four now together in one room, and on so 
momentous an occasion, Anna, was the only one 
who neither trembled or wavered as the develop- 
ment approached. 
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THE UNKNOWN. 


“In storms of war and the elements,” said Cap- 
tain Russell, afterwards, “never did I experience a 
moment so terrible.’ But as said also afterwards 
by lawyer Sharpley, “ the features of Russell, 
speaking as they were at all times, seemed now to 
say, ‘much is in my power and great is the happi- 
ness Providence has confided to my agency.’ ”’— 
He looked on Anna Elsworth, as we may suppose, 
would an angel of mercy on a guiltless but suffer- 
ing mortal. His fixed but softened gaze was re- 
turned by casual glances. In the mind of Anna 
long cherished recollections were revived, as the 
lip of Russell quivering, and the manly tear bedim- 
ming eyes as he exclaimed, why “ Anna Elsworth, 
have you forgotten ?” 

“ My preserver,” responded Anna, “no, never— 
but is all this real ?”’ 

“It is real,” ejaculated Russell, as he clasped her 
to his breast. Have patience reader and you shall 
be shewn that Captain Russell had more than one 
reason to justify his freedom; though for the mo- 
ment it brought some color to the cheeks of Anna, 
and some pain to the bosom of Henry Cordwell, 
while a smile played upon the face of Sharpley.— 
Russell not regaining as he had not lost his pre- 
sence of mind, seated himself before Anna, and 
after a pause observed, “I believe I need not ask, 
whether Anna Elsworth can or cannot hear the 
truth.” 

“From you,” replied Anna, “I can hear truth, 
whatever may be its import.” 

“Tt is well, oh! its well,” rejoined Russell, 
“ Anna that you stand a saving angel to your re- 
lations.” The astonished woman heard these words 
in silence as Russell drew from his pocket a large 
bundle of papers and laid them on the table, and as 
if still doubting female fortitude, he essayed to 
speak several times, but with fixed looks on Anna, 
the words died on his lips. 

“Fear me not,” said the intrepid woman divining 
the cause of his hesitation. Russell untieing the 
bundle of papers, selected one and then commenced 
the long and painfully looked for explanatory nar- 
rative. 

“This paper,” said he, “is a completely authen- 
ticated power of attorney from the still living wife 
of the man called, while residing in this country, 
Mansfield Elsworth, but whose real name was 
Mansfield Russell.”” Here, both his male listeners 
sprung to their feet, but he regarded them not, but 
gave his whole attention to Anna, on whose color- 
less visage not a muscle moved. The men set 
down, as she with the utmost composure observed, 
“say on, and say all.” 

“Invaluable woman,” breathed Russell in an 
under tone, and then proceeded. “ Mansfield Rus- 
sell, was an English merchant in very prosperous 
business, and married a woman, with whom he 
ought to have been happy, but if not from tem- 
perament, I know not the cause he was not happy. 
Mr. Russell and his wife, however, lived together 
until she became the mother of a son, whom I may 
as well call my cousin. This boy had just began 
to climb his father’s knees, when that father disap- 
peared from Bristol, the place of his birth and resi- 
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dence. With every careful and long persevering 
inquiry, upwards of twenty years passed away be- 
fore any the very slightest hints of the fate of Mans- 
field Russell reached his wife. That wife remain- 
ed five years in Bristol Wealthy in her own 
family inheritance, Mrs. Russell touched not a sin- 
gle penny of the property left by her husband ; even 
the very household furniture she sold, and placed 
the whole in the English funds, where it has accu- 
mulated to an immense sum. Possessing some 
landed property in Bermudas, Mrs. Russell remov- 
ed there and fixed herself in elegant but almost 
monastic seclusion with her son and myself, also 
an orphan. AsI advanced in life, I became im- 
patient of vegetating in a small group of islands, 
and my protectress yielded at length and permitted 
me to enter the merchant service, in which at twen- 
ty, I was master of a vessel owned in partnership 
with Mrs. Russell. 

Before leaving home, and when in the intervals 
of my voyages I was at home; I had so constantly 
before me the full length portrait of Mansfield Rus- 
sell, that I literally became acquainted with the 


| original, and when that original, time changed as it 


was came before me on a trying occasion, the truth 
flashed on my mind. On one of my voyages to 
New York I had, and oh, my God! I shall ever 
thank thee for it as one of thy most exalted favors, 
that I was the instrument in thy hands to save 
from death Anna Russell, for that is her real name. 
But let us be calm and proceed. When I discov- 
ered that the father of the little angel I had saved 
from the waves, was the real and long lost and 
sought for Mansfield Russell; I rushed as you 
might have supposed, as a madman from his door. 
The secret remained with me until I saw and im- 
parted it to his wife. After long consultation it 
was concluded that I should come to the continent 
and if possible ascertain the real situation of this 
man. ‘This commission I executed with great dif- 
ficulty, but with full information, and thus inform- 
ed, returned and communicated the result to the 
person most interested. Combining all circum- 
stances, and unwilling to involve the innocent with 
the guilty, we all concluded to let the secret die 
with us. Wealth was to any of us no adequate 
object, but we were compelled to adopt other mea- 
sures, by very unexpected circumstances. A man 
made his appearance in Bermudas, who proved 
himself a sister’s son of Mansfield Russell. By 
some channel this nephew had received a vague 
knowledge of his uncle and his wife and son out 
of the way; this uncle’s estate was at the mercy of 
a man we found mean and mercenary. We knew 
that both in New York and Philadelphia, a clue to 
discover Mr. Russell existed, and we discovered 
enough of our new and unwelcome relation to be 
convinced that no delicacy stood between him and 
money. I hope to be forgiven for the sailor-like 
trick, or account of the motive, as without telling 
any direct falsehood I sent my cousin to Calcutta, 
while I sailed to America. The result alas! J 
could not foresee. ‘The manner of my visit you all 
know—but what passed between us, I must relate in 
few words. I made myself known to him, opened 
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to him his danger from another quarter, and never, 
never can the dreadful scene be removed from be- 
fore my eyes. He,implored my forbearance, plead 
for secrecy, offered immense sums; he p evailed in 
every thing else but in the acceptaace of his 
money. We wept toget ier, separated and on my 
part with a determination never again to expose 
myself to such a trial. But how little can we com- 
mand destiny? I found that the earthly happi- 
ness of two persons depended on my interference, 
and pe‘sons dear to me, one as the breath of my 
own l.fe. Was I not moved by an unseen power! 
The whole importance of my presence here I knew 
not until I arrived in Philadelphia. ‘There I learn- 
ed the lamentable event which followed my former 
visit, aud hurried on to where I am and to the close 
of this drama.” 

Here Russell paused, and for several minutes 
breathless silence prevailed, every one turning from 
face to face of each other, as if to read thought.— 
The torturing silence was broken by Mr. Sharpley, 
at length observing, “well Mr. Russell, what are 
your intentions.” 

“ My intentions,” replied Russell, “ shall soon be 
known, you are welcome to examine these papers 
and you will find that there is no hope of legal de- 
fence. ‘The wife and son of Manstield Russell, are 
the indisputable heirs to every part and parcel of 
his property ; and I tell you in sincerity that con- 
test will, must produce nothing but exposure.”— 
Again silence prevailed until broken by Anna, in 
whose bosom the feelings of a daughter were en- 
kindled, and she exclaimed as if to herself, “oh, 
my mother, my mother, had she but a son as he 
ought to be, had I but a brother, we could,” and a 
flood of tears burst from her heaving heart. This 
was too much for Russell, his breast swelled and 
he again seized the mourner exclaiming, “ Anna, 
Anna, you have a brother, I am the son of your fa- 
ther, [ am Parker Russell your brother.”’ 

I must here throw down the pen for a few mo- 
ments. It would be mockery to attempt to de- 
scribe the scene, but the delirium of the parties over, 
we may close with a few words. 

Did I not tell you in Bermudas friend Henry, 
that Anna Elsworth should be your wife, and I 
now tell you a double portion of her father’s for- 
tune is your’s with her. Yes! her shareand mine. 
No words Mr. Cordwell; Pll not be cont :adicted. 
As to the estate, neither my mother nor I want 
or need any part of it. But, and his eyes assumed 
a very different expression, “the rod shall not be 
broken.” 

If the rod was not broken, however, it was never 
used. Henry and Anna were united. The two 
wives closed their days, not long after their mutual 
existence was made known to each other. Captain 
Rues ll still a batchelor, resides with his brother 
and sister, with a little train of little Cordwells to 
follow him when he goes out, and meet him with 
cla‘norous joy when he returns. 

We have said that the rod of his power was 
never used, and as far as his half brother and sister 
and his st»p-mother were concerned he nover rats- 


OUR SAVIOUR—FILL THE CUP. 


soon as family affairs were arranged Captain Rus- 
sell entered, the by him well remembered jotel, and 
was met very difierently from his former reception 
by the incumbent. “Save yourself Esq. Rawlins, 
useless meanness, this house is mine, and prepare 
to leave it.” Rawlins was dumb, and Captain 
Russell persevering, so in due time the sign post 
was cut down, and the house purified. It is now 
the seat of a village seminary, supported in great 
part by the Russell family, and from its upper story 
on the far distance is seen the mansion of its pat 
ro..8. 
——<——— 
OUR RAVIOUR. 
“It was night— 
And sof ly o’er the sea of Gallilee 
Danced the breeze-ridden ripples to the shore, 
Tipped with the s lver sparkles of the » oon; 
‘The breaking waves played low upon the beach 
Their constart music, but the air beside 
Was still as starlight, and the Savieur’s voice 
In its rich exdences unear hlv sweet, 
Seemed like so:ne just born harmony in the air 
Waked by the power of wisdom. Ona rock, 
With the broad moonlight falling on his brow, 
He stood and taught the people.” 
* * * * * 
“His hair was parted meekly on his brow, 
And the long curl- from off his shou'‘der fell 
As he leaned forward earnestly, and still 
The same calm cadence, passionless and deep 
And in his lok the same wild mojesty, 
And in his mien the sadness mixed with power, 
Filled them with love and wonder.” 
—— 
FILL FHE CUP. 
Fill the cup,the bowl, the glass, 
With wine and spirits high, 
And we will drink while round they pase, 
To—Vice and Misery ! 


Push quickly round the draught again, 
And drain the voblet low, 

And drink in revelry’s swelling strain 
‘To— Reason’s overthrow! 


Fi |, fill again—fill higher till! 
‘The glass more warmly press— 
F; | up and drink, »nd drink and fill, 
‘To—Human beas liness ! 


Push round ; push round in quickest time— 
Tie lowest drop be spent 

In one loud round to guilt and erime, 
Aud— Crime’s just punishment! 


Fill, fi!l again—fill to the brim, 
‘To—-loss of h nest fame! 

Quaff--deeper quaff—-while. now we drink, 
Our wives, our children’s shame! 


Push round, push round! with loudest cheers 
Of nurth and revelry !— 

We drink t:.—womuan’s sighs and tears, 
And children’s poverty ! 


Fill up the glass—-fill yet more high ! 
Thus soon never let us part— 
Stop vot'a woman's tear and sigh, 
\ L S12 
Give-—Brauty’s broken heart! 
Once more! while power shall yet remain 


hen wth its latest breath, 
Dri k ! to ourse!ves—-Disease AND Pan, 
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LETTERS. 


Botoena, Oct. 2, 1835. 


Bologna is another of those cities of the middle ages. 
which records the brilliant triumphs of Republican prin- 
ciples, not only in that elevation of sentiment which ‘Li- 
berty imparts to a people, but a triumph of trade and 
manufactures, and even of high and exalting art and 
science. The history of Bologna from the past even to 
the present is a history triumphant in proclaiming that 
under a free government, the people are the happiest and 
the most enterprising,—a position not often denied even 
here, but adding also, that under such a government 
ecience idvances more rapidly, and arts more splendidly 
than under the richest patronage of an aristocracy or 
monarchy. But though Bologna is a city of the middle 
ages, yet it is notacity of the dead or the dying as Fer- 
rara is. ‘There is life and soul in it even now. Its heart 
beats, and its pulse is quick ;—and though Austria even 
here under the sanction of the Pope has its Huns. and its 
corps of myrmidon Swiss,and though every day the 
bayonet of the one flashes in the streets, and the rum- 
bling cannon of the other is rolled over its pavements. yet 
there is at this hour the material of Rev lution all alive 
here, ready to be fanned evento blaze The people are 
unlike the other Italians whom [ have seen. By their 
very insolence they seem to make themselves respected 
and feared. Here they think, and speak what they please 
growling at the soldiery as they parade, and telling you 
publicly what they think of their «asters, and how they 
will serve them, if Providence ever sends the proper 
time. ‘Their Police, notwithstanding it is often cruelly 
rigid with strangers, and has within my observation, re- 
fused a Swiss his passport for Rome, for no other reason 
than that he was a Swiss, yet suffers this insolence on the 
part of the Bolognese, leaving them a liberty of evapora- 
ting their bile by grumbling, but parading the Austrians 
and mercenary Swi s often enough in the streets to show 
them that grumbling is the only liberty they have. The 
Pope has found that the Bolognese are too unm inageable 
for him and his beggarly troops, and he is, therefore 
heartily glad that Austria has r lieved him from the 
burthen, and secured the fidelity of his subjects. Certain 
[am it would cost no trouble at all to make a Revolution 
here, for the discontent is universal, and the hatred of 
Rome and Vienna is expressed in every quarter. The 
Bolognese sit uneasily under their chains. 

Bologna is full of interesting objects of art, and here 
upon the threshold of the Papal States I should be glad 
to stop and study its arts asa preparation to enjoy the 
Vatican and the Capitol, if I did not fear that the Cholera 
might reach home before 1 can. and thus shut me out 
from a visit to that e:ty upon which my whole heart is 
now fixed. The rapid view I have taken must confine 
me to a description as rapid asthe view. [ wiil then pass 
over its two hundred churches almost all rich with paint- 
ings—men of New Englavd boast not of the number of 
your churches now, when here ina city of only 60.700 
iohabitints there are two hundred of them—remarking 
only that those of St. Petronibus and St. Dominic are the 
ost interesting from their historical associations, the 
first being the one where the famous meridian of Cassini 
was traced upon the pavement in 1635, and where 
Charles the V. was crowned by Clement the VII. andthe 
other, for the beautifu) shrine of St. Dominic, the founder 
of the Dominicans, and for the Paradise of Guido, one of 
his most remarkable compositions in Fresco. Ina city, 
however, which gave birth to Guido, Domenichino, 
Albano, and the three Caracci. it is unnecessary to hunt 
much in order to find beautiful tablets. The master- 
pieces of all these artists indeed are to be found within 
these churches, the palaces, or tne galleries of Bologna. 
Here for the first time | saw a Guido. that Homer of the 

ainters, smple, grand and paihetic. in the ‘Murder of 
Innocents.” where for the first time too,I felt that a 
poem might be written with colors upon canvass as well 
as printed upon paper. Domenichine appears too in all 
its genius, in his allegorical picture i Rosario. where 
though less simple, less austere. less sublime than the 
#reat Guido, he is not Jess beantiful nor less interesting. 
Such beautiiul Virgins ¢o these masters paint here, that | 
am hardly surprised that the Catholics gaze upon and 
hang over their divine faces, absorbed in such deep ad- 
miration of the painter that they at last believe this 
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beautiful creation to be the Mother of Jesus herself. 
How the canvass can speak, how genius can make even 
colors touch the heart. what words there are even in 
painted pantomime, is an ever recurring feeling that I 
have as I go into the salleries and the palaces of the city! 
The Academia delle belle Arti is the richest collection 
of paintings in Bologna, perhaps for its number the 
choicest in the world, and yet that umber is about two 
hundred and fifty. The inaster pieces of Guido Reni 
are there, as [ have said,—engravings from which are seen 
the world over, and the copiers of which are from all 
countries but—ours. Domenichino’s Martyrdom of St. 
Agnese, the Madonna in glory and the Madonna del Ro- 
sario, are also there. ‘The Caracci figure in some excel- 
lent pieces, and so do Guercino and Parmigianino. The 
jewel of the gallery, however, is said to be the St. Cecilia 
of Raphael. the Saint being represented as listening to a 
choir of angels, and surrounded by St. John, St. Paul, 
the Evangelist, St. Augustinu (I never heard of him) and 
the Magdalene. Volumes have been written upon this 
picture. It is said to have changed the whole character 
of the art—to have drawn from the canvass the lifeless, 
and gilted forms of Cimabac and Giot'o, and to have re- 
placed them with the animation, beauty and soul that 
distinguished the great masters that followed after it. 
Winkelman. the learned commentator of pages and pages 
upon the single arm, even upon the single finger of a 
statue, has especiilly dwelt upon this painting with a 
learning far above my comprehension. It is in this gal- 
lery that the traveller who comes the route I have taken. 
finds recorded as it were the history of the art. The 
opening room of the gallery is covered with the works 
of the early painters, who revived the art, if we may 
credit the historians, once so famous in Greece and Ronse, 
—and we trace its progress here, from Giotto even to the 
present day though no great progress can_be seen, it 8 
true, since Guido and Domenichino and Raphael burst 
forth upon the world in such resplendent genius. 
Witnessing the ardent study that very many young men 
were making of the great works of those masters, I could 
not but feela wish that some of my own countrymen 
were of the number! What reason is there, that our 
countrymen in the arts should be almosta blank! We 
have had reason, heretofore, it is true, in our poverty, in 
the necessity too of seeking the useful before we thought 
of the beautiful ;—but that day is now gone by. But few 
countries at the present moment are richer than ours. 
ltaly is not so rich in active wealth,—none isso prosper- 
ous ; and for this reason. therefore, it is time to adorn the 
Useful with the Beautiful, to mingle th: one with the 
other, and to begin to claim for ourselves that love for, 
that em.nence in even the arts, which have in all by-zone 
days, distinguished ail republics—-none ever more pro- 
mising than ours. But who, perhaps, you demand is to 
take the lead in this magnificent reformation ?— Who is to 
provide the woney and the men? Congress, it is cer- 
tain, will never move but to a partial extent. ‘The habits 
of the members will.never lead them to the cultivation of 
the arts. ‘They are not perhans to be blamed. for coming 
from the various ends of so wide an empire, they cannot 
have an Opportunity to foster that taste, and to create that 
enthusiasm that others have with better opportunities, 
who upon the little galleries of our sea board cities, often 
see something that approximates to the beauty we see 
here. Besides, the members of Congress are often afraid 
to do what their hearts would prompt them. Many of 
them are content to be led, and never think of leading. 
The securing of their own re-election is never to happen 
by the expendi'ure of money for the patronage of the 
arts: and unhappily it so is—that politics and literature, 
science and the arts are not associated together with us, 
as they almost always are in Europe, but are often made 
irreconcilable enemies. We lave no nobles by “the grace 
of God,” and blessed be heaven that it is sa;—but we 
have a princely race of men who are to take their place, 
but in only the doing of their good. Our merchants are 
our princes, asin Venice and Genoa of old. They hare 
the money of the country. They have its resources in 
their hands. ‘The wide world is the sphere in which the 
act:—The ocean even, is but their grand highway. Their 
enterprise is now the admiration of all mankind. The 
Rail Reads they have made, the canals they have cut, the 
beautiful ships of theirs which throng the ports of all the 
civilized world, have given them a character as exalted ag 
merchants canaspire to. But one other field of ambition 
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have they then in which to crown themselves with 
princely ho ors,—to rank th mselves side by side with 
the high born nobles of this European wor d, and that is 
in the PATRONAGE OF THE ARTS. It is their duty as it Is 
their giory They alone can do it.—They alone have the 
means. ‘They alone have the liberality. Upon them rest 
our hopes and expectations. What the Venetian mer- 
chants did for Venice, they must do for us; and if they 
wil! but imitate the bright example, the republican cities 
of the United States wil son be as brilliant as the pro id 
republic of Venice. Let them unite together for this pur- 
pose. Boston ought to send at least ten of its young. r- 
tists to Europe and pay their bills New York could send 
twenty—Philadelphia fifteen—Baltimore ten.—and what 
would be the expense? Not eight hundred do}lars a year 
for each.—hardly five bundred in Bologna :—and ali the 
subscribers to such a scheme is would confer immortal! 
honor upon its projectors, could be amy.!y coipeusated 
by the copies of the great paintings of the diy, whch 
they might justiydemand from the young men whom 
they sent out, as the recompense for the money advanced. 
Or out of these copies a public gallery may be formed; 
and thus we could see in America whet Europe thinks as 
much of as we think of the [liad of Homer or the 
Fneid of Virgil, or the Divini Comedir of Dinte. Ina 
republic like ours. we should shine inthe Beautiful as 
we do in the Useful. The highest eff rts of intellect, 
with the tongue, the pen, the pencil and the chisel) are 
not incompatible with the greatest simplicity of manners, 
and the greatest equality of condition. While every 
American should even with the vengeance of a radicsl, 
ery down the incipient social aristocracy that is springing 
up—while he should abhor and denounce the importation 
of Europein principles and fashions. even with fana- 
ticism—yet he should insist at the same time upon the 
eultivation and introduction of whatever advances usas 
men,—whatever adorns the intellect, or exalts the senti- 
ment,—whatever links itseif in with. and purifies the 
tender associations of the heart, whether it be of Reli- 
gion of Poeiry,of Painting or of Scaipture. The whole 

tellect of onr great country at the present moment, is 
absorbed in the Useful. Utlily is the Juggernaut riding 
ever every thing else. The Beautiful is trodden under 
vn. Intellect is even chained in dragging the car. Virtue 
— Religion 100, are in danger of becoming its victims. It 
is time then 'o cry for a change, to turn the crowd, to in- 
sist upon the alliance of the two, which alone can make 
a people good and great. The merchants of our great 
cities, whom commerce with the world has liberalized. 
and who can afford to be -liberal too, are the men who 
must make the change. 

I come back now tv Bologna. My thoughts ofien run 
away with my pen, and carry it upon home. and indeed | 
should do but little service in giving you but a catalogue 
of things here. if I did not select of the beautiful whit] 
thought wor h imitation, and of the bad what I thought 
worth condemnation. If a ‘wall of fire was between us 
and Europe, perhaps it would be well, for it may be that 
we copy more of the bad than the good. But as it is ea-y 
to copy what is mischevous, we must insist now up n 
introducing what is beneficia!,to counter :ct one with the 
ether. Europe is full of instruction for us, though we do 
falsely flatter ourselves that we are the wisest people in 
the world, and every lesson we study whether to follow or 
to shun it, will do usa service. What this view, 1 am 
ever making comparisons, illustrations, anv references,— 
and if they occur too often. or are too impertinent, or too 
assuming, the only excuse I can offer is, an over anxiety 
that [ may fee! to do good toa land made dearerto me 
every step I take from it. If other Americins who have 
been here, had from any connection with the press, been 
induced to do the like, I would not tronbie you with a 
thought out of the range of my Journey. 

But--I do now come back to - ologna, to go on with my 
catalogue only. Bologna has its palaces as well as other 
Italian cities, an? many of them are worth visiting for 
the beauty of the paintings within them. Thesubject that 
the painters have sele ted there, are oftener classical 
than religious, and therefure more interesting to me, for | 
am already weary of Saints, Midonnas, Magdalens, “the 
Cross,” Angels, “the infant Jesus” and myriads ol the 
like, upon which Italian painters have exhausted all their 
efforts to decorate the churches. In one of these p: laces 
that we vi-ited, a little girl of about seven or eight years, 
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what was most beautiful in the frescoes, or the printings, 
and telling us all about the men who painted them with a 
vivacity that intereste us d-eply But this is not so very 
remirkuble in a city, where the chairs of the University 
have been filled by female Professors, who were Pro- 
fessors of Greek, and of physic—lectures in anatomical 
preparations in the University here, famous fo the r exe- 
cution, were the work of a woman. ‘To this day women 
attend the lectures upon these preparations, under tha 
cover of a mask. however, as they attend a ball. Bolog 
na indeed has been the residence of many remarkable wo- 
men, one am ng whom was renowned for her thesis in 
Lati:,in which she attempted to prove that the first fault 
wis committed by Adim, and not by Eve who was the 
seduced and not the seducer—on which account, to show 
the contempt of the sex. she would never marry, but as 
others have said, because she could not, as she was 
hideously ngly ! 

The University of Bologna was once among the most 
famous of the world, with its 6, 00 students, and seventy- 
two professors; but with the loss of its liberty, the Uni- 
versity lost its splendor. It is great, however, even to 
this day, and itis saidto bean excellent place for the 
education of young men. Indeed, Bologna is one of the 
best places in the world for a father to educate his chil- 
dren in, as .nasters speaking all the European languages 
can be obtained. as it is the cheapest of the fralian cities 
to live in, and its good society is said to be among the 
best. Rents are cheap. Provisions are cheap. Every 
thing is cheap, even as it is with us in our smaller cities 
andtuwn: And then Bologna is a pretty city too. The 
theatre is one of the larg-st in Italy. The buildings are 
beautifully built. Almost the whole of the city has 
maguificent arcades over its side-walks. sheltering the 
promenades from the stn and the rain. These, undoubt- 
edly, are the fruits of its repub ican liberty, when the 
man On foot was thought as much of as the man in his 
carriage. The Fountain o Neptune in the great square 
of the city, is one of its most remarkable ornaments. 
The raging ocean god is here displayed in all hi mujesty. 
Syrens and dolphins are subject to the sway of his trident. 

But yet more remarkable than this are the two great 
leaning towers of the city, both built between 1110 and 
1120, one being about 140 feet high and nearly nine feet 
out of the perpendicular, and the other about 330 feet 
high, and two feet and a half ont of the perpendicular.— 
They are both of brick and square in form, and have a 
fr.ghtful look as they threaten to!umble on every pas- 
ser by. But yet more curious than even this, is a range 
o! areades not less than three tnglish miles in length, 
connecting with the Church of St Luke on the summit 
of a mountain of the Appenines! The arches are 690, 
the steps 514. with fifteen lateral chapels, each painted 
with some incident inthe life of the Virgin The ex- 
penses must have been enormous for the Arcades even, 
to say nothing of the Church, which was forty years in 
bui'ding. ‘lhe reason of this singular structure is, that 
in the Church there is an effiev of the Virgin, saidto be 
painted by St. Luke which+ fligy « Grecian monk tound 
ia the Church of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, with an 
inscription on it, commanding him to carry it to the 
Monte della Guardia, there to be placed upon the altar in 
the Church of St. Luke. To find this mountain, the 
monk walked over almost all the Christian world betore 
he could learn that it was near Bologna. But when he 
found it, the image was received with enthusiasm. and in 
solemn procession placed up»n the mount. Its worship 
pers multiplied, but access to it was difficult at such a 
distance, and on such a mount, and in order to remedy 
this evil. the Priests stimulated the people to make it ac- 
cessible by the series of Arcadesoft which I have spoken. 
A_eplendid church was built for the recep'ion of the 
effigy, whose remains it is siid, are valuable even to this 
day in bringing on, or in stopping the rains. Where the 
Crecian monk plicid it they keep it to this day, and 
though it would hove been easier to have brought it to the 
city. than it has been to bring the city to that, yet that 
would have been violating the command the monk saw on 
the inscription. & 





Ancona, October 6th, 1835. 
We left Bologna on the morning of the 3d, in a vettu- 
rino for Ancona, which is the chief papal commercial 
c:ty on the Adriatic, and which is on the usual route that 
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steamboat running thence once a month to Corfu. The 
vetturinos travel thirty to filty miles a day uccording tc 
circumstances, and our hour of starting was long 
before day-light, sometimes being awakened ::8 early as 
two o'clock in the morning. and never Jater than four 
The price we gave for a journey was ten Roman scudi 
withou' the bwona mano which is about a secudo more as 
a customary gratuity: for these eleven American do! 
lars. we rode three days, were found in thee excellent 
dinners wih wine, and two beds each night. Our vettu- 
rino was conducted by three horses, and was large enonvh 
to curry six persons The carriage was more comforta- 
ble and more beautiful than the common hach ney coaches 
of America. Thus you see that vetturino trave ling in 
italy is as chenp as one can desire. though one may have 
some reasonable obj ction to visiting at two o’clock in 
the morning, and to eat a hearty ainnerjus as one goes to 
bed, after a whole day’s fast. : 

As we left the gate and walls ef Bologna. which was 
no easv thing, for the peasantry were thronging arovnd 
them, (kept in order by the military on horsehack.) with 
their teams loaded with huge butts or pipes of wine on 
which a duty is to be piid,—after our passports were 
signed with the permission to depart. we started upon the 
road that leads to Imola, once the Forum Cornelis. sup- 

osed to have been erected by Syila. The town of Imola 
as risen On its ruins, and stands at the entrance of the 
rich and extensive plain of Lombardy on a branch of the 
river Vatrenus, now called the Santerno, which river the 
road crosses ona bridge. and then proceeds to Faenza. 
anciently Faventra, where Sylla obtained a victory over 
the ad‘ erents of Carbo. This town is of a square form 
and its four principal streets are straight, and meet at the 
market place. which when we were there. was thronged 
with women vending on their little tables, all kines of eata- 
bles. from bread and grapes even to hot boiled chesnuts 
which seems to be a cheap and tavorite fiod of the poor 
Italians. Women indeea are the chief traders out of 
doors here, and the most industrious part of the popula- 
tion, it seems. Faenza was our stopping-place for four or 
five hours. while our horses were fed and kept housed 
during the heat of the day, and thus, though we had to 
visit every thing. yet in all my visitings | could not see 
that any thing wis left o: its famous eastern ware, to 
which it gave the name of Fainece. Forum Livii (now 
shoriened into, and called Forli.) was our slreping place 
for the night. But a thunder storm, witha deiuge of 
rain during the eve ing, prevented us from sceing what 
is said to be one of the handsomest squares in Italy, and 
we were off next morning Jong before any thing was 
visibe. Forum Popilii (new called Forlimpopoli, was 
the most remarkable trace near which we passed, but a 
castie and a few dwelling houses are now «iil that mark 
the site of this forum —Cesena, the last town on the old 
Via JEmilia, which anciently belonged to Cisalpine 
Gaul, was the town where we spent our second noon 
day. It stands on the river Sapis, now the Savio, and i 
approached by a superb modern bridge thrown on that 
river. ‘The town contains near ten thousand inhabitants. 
a handsome fountain, and a colossal statue of the late 
Pius V1., who passed his noviciate near there as a novice 
of the order of St. Benedict. in the church of the Ma- 
donna del Fouco, or our * lady of the fire.’ 

Near this Cesena. in the direction of Tavignano, an- 
ciently C.mpitwm. the Via Aémilia crosses the Pisteilo, a 
rivulet which has been called the Rubicon. That river 
which. till the reizn of Augustus, formed the boundary 


of Cisalpine Gaul toward the southeast. discharges itsel! 


into the Adriatic on the road between Forl:mpopoli and 
Rivenna. It is composed of several small streams whic 
unite about one mile trom the sea, and assumes the nam: 
of Fiumiccino, the ancient veritable river that Casar 
crossed when he ‘ passed the Rubieon.. ‘The famous 
march of Cesar, when he made up his mind to violate 
the terri'ories of the great republic of antiquity. interest- 
ed me much in the whole of this region, all around which 
we h:d ample time to visit. The Rubicon is a river 
more widely known than even the Father of Waters 
with his stream of 4000 miles. Buti the Pistello is the 
\ubicon of antiquity, the titthe muddy Tiber which :t 
times tres and roars under the Pennsvivania Avenue in 
ashington, is as ere it 2 river, and if it be the Fiuniceiny, 
the world can judge thit even that is no grea‘ streain 
wih such a diminutive Italian name. Brooks or creeks. 
we should cal] all these rivers in America. The interest 
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attached to the river, however, is not fixed upon its mag- 
nitude or meanness, but when the great consequences of 
that act of Cesar’s when he deliberated with himself 
upon the narrow bank. what should be the fortune of 
Rome and because it is the spet where, in carrying out 
his maxim of--' if justice is to be violated, l«t it be vio- 
lated for the purpose of revgning.’ he settled the destinies 
of the | oman republic, and virtually led to the enthron- 
ing of the Emperors. One of these mighty men whe 
stand in history apart from others as i: made of some 
diviner stuff, there felt striving wildly in his ‘bosom 
Justice and Ambition. That high and noble nature that 
ever distir gnishes exalted men make him tremble at the 
thought of violating the boundary line of his own coun- 
try. ‘The fearful consequences and the monstreus wrongs 
his foresight clearly showed |.im; but he acted at last, as 
every such man-hunter has acted, from the cays of Nim- 
rod to those of Napoleon Ambition triumphed, and 
Patriotism fell. Washington alore of the men of the 
sword in a cri is like this, has disdained a crown. But 
the great and the base act of that wonderful man of an- 
tiquity upon this Rubicon, has given immortalit and 2 
boundless «me toa rivulet, and made it as important ir 
historv, as the Mississippi or the Amzzon is in geography, 
though the students ot the Past debate even in whole 
volumes upon its iden‘ity, and almost mistify its very ex- 
istence. I have just been perusing a good sized book in 
italian, which is chiefly confinea to debaring the question 
of * which is the veritable Rubicon... My guide to the 
spot, however, flippantly settled the question in a minute, 
and though he did not pretend to show me the foot- 
tracks of Ce ar. yet he showed me the very spot where 
he crossed ! He w1s a Frenchman who was never heard 
= say, ‘1 du not know,’ when you asked him about the 
‘ast. 

Rimini was the second night’s halting place of our 
Vetturino. The country through which we had beer 
passing is called Romagna of which Imola is on the 
northern confines. Corn, hemp, and flax fields, with 
abounding vineyards skiried the read on which was our 
first day’s ride, and «n the either side were cottage~ and 
farms. From Cesena to Forii, the scene was delightful, 
with lovely plains about us, and the Appenines on our 
right.—Cesena was long governed during the middle 
ages hy petty military chiefé, but the last of its seiyneurs 
bi queathed the city hy will to the Roman See.—But now 
in all of these ctres,in the whole of Romagna even, 
there is the utmost contemp! for the Papal government, 
and the utmost hatred of the Austrians, whose troops 
are ever encamped us far on this read as the walls of 
Forli. Forli indeed, is suid to be daily in a state of re- 
bellion, and i_ it were not tor the Austrian troons, the ree 
belfion now invisible. would soon be so strong and se 
loud as to sever all Romagna from Rome, so fur off over 
the Appenines. Rimini was the Ariminum of the Ro- 
mans, originally an Umbrian town. but when colonized 
by the Romans it became tiie key of staly on the eastern 
coast. The sea, however. has now retired so tar from 
the coast that the ancient port of Ariminum is traced 
with difficulty, but ite marble ornaments embellish se- 
veral of the churches in the modern town. ‘Thus ia 
ended the commercial importance of the city. of the pos- 
session of whose port Czesar thought so much. But the 
interest attached o the city is fur trom being end«d with 
its importance in the geography of the day. It is one of 
thease old interesting cities of Italy that are old enough te 
have tw antiquities, as it were; for with the ruins of the 
criumphal arch of Augustus adorning its Porta Romana, 
are numerous fabrics of the warlike Chiets Malatestas, 
whose bloody swords were brandished against the Turks 
as well as the Romans; fibrics, churches, castles, and 
citadels of rian marble whose mingled archuecture of 
the Pastand the Present tells the ages of which th 
were, and thus link one era in the hi-tory of man with 
another. Again, this is the scene of that famous Epi- 
sode in Dante's Inferno, where he and Virgil encounter 
among the shades of Semiramis. Dido and Cleopatra, 
ever beaten by storms, the unhappy Francesca da Ri- 
mini who so tenderly, in the misery of Hell, describes 
1q them the love of the happy days on earth—an episode 
as famous with the readers of Dante as is the mono- 
| gue, * to be or not to he,” of Shakespeare. Pellico also 
has written a tragedy upon this same theme, and laid the 
scene in this city. tut there was somethingto see of 
the living as well as of the dead, the evening I was is 
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Rimini, for the whole poneiation in one grand mass. 
with all the Priests of the city at its head, were turned 
out, making a grand procession in the streets, with can- 
dles and images varying from the full sized figure of our 
Saviour to the little fac simile ones of the protecting saints 
of the city.—the Priests chanting and praymg. and the 
multitude Joudly responding, na and all invoking the 
high Powers of Heaven to turn the cholera frem their 
city, and frum the states of God’s vicegerent upon earth. 
I joined in the prayer with my whole heart. and willingly 
bowed and kneeled with the multitude, for what stran- 
ge: would stand when thousands were kneeling in the 
streets all around him ?—but probab y my prayers sprang 
from different impulses than theirs, 28 the quarantine are 
much more frightful in Italy to me, than the pestilence 
is to them. Never, however, did I witness a more solemn 
procession. The response of the crowds to the prayers 
of the Priests was Joud, and hearty and sincere. he 
windows of all the houses by which the procession 
agers were decorated. The num_rous bells of a Catho 
ic city were quickly ringing. ‘The churches were all 
illuminated within on every altar, and on every candela- 
bra. “ The cholera will not come,” said a sincere Cathe- 
lic, when the services were ove: —and though in this part 
of Italy | have more faith in cleaning than in praying, so 
dirty are the towns in generai, yet | hope that the Virgin 
and the saints will listen to such earnest prayers. I am 
deeply interested in it. for if a cordon was drawn around 
me as it is around Tuscany at the present moment. there 
would be no such thing as getting out of the Papal states. 
Such a sensation in a strange land in the time of a double 
pestilence of a quarantine and cholera, is one of the most 
disagreeable that can affect a traveller. 

Not far from Rimini. upon a high and steep hill, among 
savage rocks, overlooking the despotism and slavery of 
men all around—there firmly and proudly enthroned sits 
a little republic of an age of thirteen hundred years— 
one of the oldest, if not the oldest governments of the 
world; but alas! * the /ast of all the Romans,”—the Jas/ 
of those glorious republics that once dotted and sparkled 
up:n all the Italian plains! Lrperty, that inspiring 
word, when no longer heard in the Roman Forum, and 
no longer fought for on the isles of Venice. when the 
very whisper of it was death upon the banks of the Arno, 
even then found a refuge in the forbidding c iffs that over- 
Jook the Adriatic, and proudly blazoned upen the portals 
of San Marino. 

_ The oldest Kepublicans of the world are there in one 
little town, as some proud Eagle in her sky-built eyrie. 
The waves of despotism have for ages beat against this 
rock, but have never over-topped its summit. ‘The inva- 
<ling armies of Romagna. the Hun, the Austrian. and the 

rank. have never clambered up its sides. Even the 
* thunderer of the earth,” as the French once styled the 
last man-conqueror of theirs, who by the noise and con- 
fusion he made well deserved the name, hurled no bolts 
of wrath against this little Republic, nestling in the very 
heartof his achievements. Even when flushed with tri- 
umphs, and seizing every thing for himself and France, 
with his own hand, he complimented the little miracle of 
a government, and promised it an increase of territory, 
which the people had the wisdom to refuse, with thanks 
for the offer, but with the avowal that they had no ambi- 
tion to aggrandize their territory, and thus to compromit 
their liberties. Even despots then, and the subjects of 
despots respect a government thus consecrated by age, 
and the interest of an American is red: ubled, upon see- 
ing this little fac simile of his own far-off laid; upon feel- 
ing, as it were, the pulse of a people, whose sympathies 
are in unity with his. The little heart that is beating 
here upon the rock of San Marino is in the new world, 
sending \ife-blood through ten thousand mighty veins, 
and flushing with its health the broad spread surlace of a 
country that reaches from the sea-wrought bat'lements 
of the Bay of Fundy to the sands of Mexico :—and 
though the hope is wild, yet it will spring up—that the 
humble work ef the honest Dalmatian mason who. flying 
from persecution, founded his city vpon the Tiuan’s 
mount, may become what the like government was that 
arose on the Palatine Hill, and stretched at last from 
Scotia to the Euphrates, or like that nobler empire of 
those wandering pilz:ims who first Janded on the rock of 
Plymouth. Jt would thrice save the world, and thrice re- 
deem it from its indifference, if but the principles and 
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frezen needles of the Alpsto the blazing mouths of Ve- 
suvius. B. 


Ancona, October 7, 1835. 


But up. up, I must be off. But what a lazy truant lam 
upon the road! Rimini we left Jong before daylight and 
upon the borders of the Adriatic, we witnessed the rising 
of the sun. Over the water from its bed in the East, it 
secined to come as an emblem of the light and civilization 
which had b!azed upon the world from the opposite 
shores of the sea, but alas, only the emblem is now left, 
for the land of its birth is sunk in apathy, and the thick 
ruins of its past are its only glory. The emblem, how- 
ever, did magnificent honor: to the scene. ‘| he sky with 
its thousands of clouds, hang as it were with so many 
banners of flame. The rich waves of light rolled far and 
wide acioss the sea of Heaven—and the chores of the 
Adriatic bounded in Joy, as if in welcome of his coming. 
A stnrise so beautiful I never witnessed before, and I 
could not but connect it in my thoughts with the autum- 
nal sunsets of my own home, which even the sky of 
Italy has not yet equalled in my eye.—indulging ina 
curious reverie. as | walked upon the e«nds, or up the 
livle hills—thinking it might be that the glory of the 
morning was left for the land where. was the morning of 
man, while the brighter evening of his race was pictured 
in ovr own golden West, where not only the clouds 
stream) with red and purple and blue, like rainbows in 
motion, but where the very forests dance in robes of light, 
and the tremulous Jeaves vie in splendor, aud throw back 
and reflect ali the colors as mellowed and dyed in the 
depth ot thesky. {| know not why, but so it is, there isa 
new pleasure that a man feels whenever for the first time 
his eyes fall upon a new river, or a new sea, and the sen- 
sation is similar whether it be a river or a sea, though the 
greater or less according to the magnitude and extent of 
the waters, or the history connecied with them. One of 
the grandest views, if not the sublimest inthe United 
States, it strikes me, is the junction of the Mississippi 
and the Ohiv, not that there is aught of itself in the 
scenery around so very astonishing, but the idea of extent 
and power inflame the imagination there, when you seea 
stream of about 3000 miles long miugling with another of 
1200 miles, and the greater absorbing the Jess, which of 
itself is a mighty river, without even swelling its stream, 
or widening its banks, as it seems to the eye, and both 
then to course On togethcra thousand miles more to mect 
the ocean! The almost boundless extent, and the awful 
but silent power of the seeming lazy current affected me 
more than the noise of Niagara, because extent wae as- 
sociated with power. A like sensation I fel even here 
on the shores of the Adriatic beeause here for the first 
timc, my eyes had had an actual vie v of the broad sea 
itself, free and loose as it were,and not in chains as 
among the Jagunes of Venice. But, as in the junction of 
the Mississippi and the Ohio, of which I have spoken, 
there is nothing at all astonishing in the scenery around, 
the sensation is powerful nevertheless.—The sight of a 
new sea is perhaps a new era in a man’s life. It may be, 
that he thinks he has made. a new acquisition, and his 
heart beats proudly at the thought. Or it may be, that | 
felt aroused by the associ:tions of similar objects in the 
sea, those longings after home, which every traveller 
feeis, more or less, in a foreign land. 1 saw the same 
waters which in their everlasting flow may roli upon the 
very shores where all my hopes and my heart are, and as 
I discerned in the distance the Adriatic banks of Ancona, 
of Dalmatia, or of Greece, or it may be some American 
ship secking her way to Trieste, I feit that on board each 
of thése there was a lnk tha: might connect me with 
them. The sight of a ship always does a stranger's heart 
good, when he is in a foreign land, and particularly if he 
has been long in the interior of that land, for upon it he 
teels as if he could waik where he will be a stranger an 
a foreigner no more.—The great glory of the Adriatic 
though, is not this in the eye of a pilgrim from the new 
world Itis the only clangeless thing amid the ruined 
empires al] around. ‘The oldest of all—yet it is the only 
thing young. Beauty and youth sit upon its waves an 
its shores alone. The Mediterranean, the Archipelago, 
and the Adriatic are asthey were when Homer coasted 
along them, or when the Egyptian sent arts and arms to 
Greece. ‘Twenty nations, with their opulent cities, their 
regal palaces, their temples, and their arts, have fallen, 





the purity of Marino’s Republic could exiend from the 
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terranean alone. The Trojan, the Lydian, the Mace- 
donian, the Persian, the Greek, the Roman and the —urk 
have each in turn shed their bioud, and won their 


triumplis on its plains. Just over this sea is the lancu of 


Pericles, | hemistocies and Cimon. An American steam 
boat in a single day. wonid carry me quite near the 
Acropolis and Mars Hill,or the Areopagus of Athens: 
but the city that Peric.es adorned with marble, has but 
few viher relics of interest left than the genus of the 
place. 4s we rode along, I could not but think upon tie 
varied races of men that have sailed in erms over these 
waters, and upou the various means of navigation, from 
the Grecian and Roman with their galleys. anu the Ven.- 
tian Clinging to the ccasi without « Compass to guide him. 
to thal new invention, that nes. power that a couniryMman 
of ours vivilied and subdued for ihe service of man, so 
as tu enab.e him .o defy wind and tide. And tt was a 
sour e of high gratification to me to see that though | 
W.us now upon one of the oldest kiown seas of the worid, 
which the prow had been cleaving ever since the sheet 
was sp:cad to catch the wind to move the wood, yet that 
upou all these seas frum the best | could learn, aye. even 
from the pillars of ttercules to the Euxine, trom the 
mouth of the Nile to Genoa the Superb, seus where Arts 
and Arms and Commerce had their birth,—yet thet upon 
all these, thus iaying the shores of Egypt, and Palestine. 
and Greece, and Italy. and ‘lurkey, and Gallia, and 
Spain there are not so many steamboats now as there are 
upon lhe single inland w tor of Lake Erie, where sixty 
years ago the savage raged, and the tomahawk was bran- 
dished im terror! Good God, what an idea does this give 
of the growth and promise of my country! L verily be- 
lieve that the inland trade of the single State of N. York 
is now worth ail the trade of the whole Mediterranean, 
and itstributaries ‘he three hundred steamboats of the 
Mississippi would create more astonishment here than 
did the army of the Versian monarch who lashed the sea; 
and the vart inland vale from which they come is a world 
almost, if nut quite as large as ihucydides or Stravo 
dreamed of. 
But up—vup, and on. Every little thought pulls me 
aside upon some speculation; and I shall never get to 
ome. I get aiong as slowly 2s our vetturino goes. Our 
third day’s ride was all along the Adriatic, on the old Via 
Flamin. Cattolica we passed. a town so called. from 
havi g served asa place of refuge to the orthodox pre- 
lates, who in the time of the ( ouncil of Rimini, separat- 
ed themseives from the Arian or heterudox bishops. 
Pesaro, once a Roman colony, was the town in whi h we 
made vur regular noon-day halt. ‘The villa inhabited by 
the late Queen of England is about one mile from here ; 
and in her pleasure grounds are two monuinents, the one 
erected to the memory of her brother, who tell at Water- 
loo, and the other to the memory of her daughter, the 
late Princess « harlotte, of Wales. General Buon :parie 
made this his head quarters too, when as the Kepublican 
General, he was driving the Ausirians from Italy-Fano 
The ancient Funum Fortune, was the next town we en- 
tered. itis upon the coast of the Adriatic, near the 
mouih of the ancient Metanz s a river famous for having 
witnessed the defeat of Ascrubal, A. U C. 545, by the 
Romin Consuls of that year. but at Fano, we only 
halted to fiil our vetturine with four catholic priests, one 
a Jesuit, and one a benedictine, and the others of what 
orders | do not know ;—and when we started again, we 
Were in the train of two other yetturinos full of catholic 
priests, all bound to Kome. The Jesuit did not bite me. 
and the others were very civil, though one of them loved 
his beads and his Latin prayer book more than conversa- 
tion, probably because | murdered his Italian so. But 
they have one droll habit to which | have nct as yet be- 
some accustomed, though | have witnessed it among all 
Classes of’ men from the Rhine to the Adriatic—and that 
18, the custom of kissing e.ch other, and embracing, tor 
the same reason, that we shake hands. Now though 
there might ve some sense in kissing a pretty cousin or a 
pretty ‘emale triend whom one had not seen for many a 
ay, yet i is indeed droll to see ten or twelve strapping 
great men with long beards often, and stiff mustachios. 
busily kissi, gas many others as strapp'ng as themselves. 
Sut such, nevertheless, was the drollery we witnessed at 
ehigaxil:, where we halted for the night, and where our 
whole flock of priests kissed every stray sheph rd whom 
they met, of every other flock. However. | have made 


up my mind lone ago to think one custom in one part of ! 
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the world as reasonable as another, and when the man ia 
America t: Ils me what is the use of shaking hands, | » ili 
tell him what is the use of kissing in Italy. The kissing 
ceremony with half of the worlu has reason and feeling 
on its side, but the shaking hand. , with gloves on, hes not 
ever: that. Every ume I sneezed, the pricsts wished 
some saint would bless me, and bowed their heads, and 
the blessing came dowr thick, and the bows often, for I 
had a most amazing cold If there is a sneezing saint 
then, and he hears the benedictions of the priests, my life 
will be a .ucky one. : 

Senigagii», our third night’s lodging place, tie Sens 
Gallica of the Romans, is a little town upon the Adria- 
tic. with a port fuil of little vessels that cruise in and 
across the sea. The priests insisted upon acting as our 
Cicerones of the piace Lut it did not cost vs much time 
to see its churches, and the shipping and the sailors, the 
strangest of all the shows, speaking 4 varied language in 
Italian idioms that outrival even the confusion of Babel, 
according as they were from the Eastern or Italian side 
ot the waters, and appearing in as many varied cos- 
tumes as there are dominions hereabout Our dinner was, 
however, the most important affair of the day. which 
our priests by their affability and intelligence made very 
agreeable, telling us all they knew about their land, and 
inquiring all about ours. particularly of the valley of the 
Mississippi, of the progress of Catholicism, in whi h they 
have the most exalted promises. The usual quarrel at 
night, first with ports sheets, and then with wet ones, 
ended the day, though no so well as usual this time, for 
we could find no dry sheets in the house, and therefore 
dispensed with any. ‘This little quarrel has become as 
regular as goirg to bed. 

Off befvre duy light we were again on our fourth day's 
journey in our vetturino. Im out of all patience with 
the horses that are never made to trot, but that trip along 
in a quick stepping walk. However, a man must never 
be ina hurry in Italy.—That is the first lesson he must 
learn. An American must in this respect unchange his 
whole man, and forget his whole education. Our route 
this day was along the Adriatic. On one side was the 
calm sea, and the blue sky, and en the other gentle hills 
sloping gradually toward the water, but the quicker the 
road is passed over the better for the traveller. The 
promontory of Ancona was in sight long hefore we 
reached it. At last we were riding along the rocks 
thrown up to beat back the sea. The citadel was pas-ed. 
The gates were reached, and a French soldier in his red 
breeches and long grey coat was standing there! A 
French army here on the Adria‘ic, the tri-colored flag 
waving over the walls, the poor Pope plundered on the 
flank by Austria, and on the other by France! Never- 
theless [am so weary of the Austrian white coat, and 
the Papal locomotives in uniform, that a laughing. happy 
little Wossdhaines is to the eye as an oasis in the desert. 


Rome, October 12, 1835. 

I have been travelling in a Roman Diligence ever since 
I can remember,—and at last | am housed within the 
walls ofthe Eternal city.” The mode and manner of com- 
ing. firstly, as the preachers say, and second/ly—upon mat- 
tersand thingsin general.as usual, you wiil cry—and 
first of the first, let me go back to Ancona. basis 

Ancona retains its ancient name, a word of Greek 
origin, expressive of the angular form of the promontory 
on which the town is placed, and Strabo ascribes its 
foundation to the Syracusan who fled from the tyranny of 
Dionysius. ‘The town has a magnificent quay, and pecu- 
liarly fine harbor of a circular torm, which ‘Trajan en- 
larged and improved at his own expense. A triumphal 
arch of Corinthian order, erected near the Fort, to com- 
memorate this act of princely beneficence, is well pro- 
portioned, finely frescoed, simple, grand, and composed 
of very large blocks of Persian marble. It is now the 
great Roman harbor of the Adriatic, and perhaps the 
only Roman city, on which there exists any merce 
of any great extent, or much business, life and energy. 
The Pope allows there. for the sake of commerce, all re- 
ligiuns, and thus the useful intermingling of the Protes- 
tant and the Hebrew, with the Catholic faith, creates 
something like activity in this free Port. But the streets, 








even the widest of them, are so narrow that two car- 
riages can hardly pass abreast, and there ure many of 
them in which no carriage.can goat all. The walls are 
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too small for the population, and hence the houses are 
over-crowded with inhabitants—and full of myriads and 
myriads of fleas. _ ‘ 

Among the public edifices, the Cathedral is the most 
prominent. It stands ona high and commanding sum- 
mit, with the busy city beneath, the Appenines not far 
off on the side of Pe ¢ and the Adriatic, with the oppo- 
site coast of Dalmatia sometimes visible, on the other 
side. The position and the view are superb, and every 
traveller should wind up the hill to see the mountains 
and the sea. It stands, it is said,on a site of a Temple 
of Venus, which shows, if such be the fact, that the an- 
cient worshippers of taat beautiful divinity knew well 
how to give her the choicest place for a home. The La- 
zaretto, that indispensable appendage ol every Italian 
city, is well worth seeing. The Custom House or Ex- 
change is adorned with statues and paintings. But the 
population after all, is the choicest of the shows, and 
among them the Jews are the most conspicuous in their 
way. I entered with my friend into the nirrow streets in 
which they live. The women took us by force. yes, by 
all the strength they could muster,—not another rape of 
the Sabines you will say,—into their shops, and there in 
one manner and another compelled usto buy. The pro- 
cess of sale was to demand a double or a triple price, and 
then to ask whut we would give, and to insist upon an 
offer, and as no reasonable man ever thinks of underbid- 
ding one hali the price demanded, when we made them 
offers, they always accepted them. Thus we purchased 
garments in which it is dangerous to move for fear of 
splitting them to pieces, handkerchiefs that even the 
winds will spiinter, and stockings so feeble that they tum- 
bie apart when we look atthem The pretty Jewesses 
of Ancona! Look out for them hereafter. Never enter 
their streets even for there is no escaping them. They 
cheated us delightfully, and then gave us coilee to console 
us. My friend and myself had hardly money enough left 
to get to Rome. 

A tax is charged upon all strangers who enter Ancona 
by land, of three Pauls, (30 cents)—and such is the cus- 
tom I beileve, in very many of the principal towns; at 
least it isin Ferrara and lsologna and Ancona thus far, 
and in Rome also I am told,—a card of permission to re- 
side in the city alsocosting three Pauls more. Regularly, 
every night that we have slept upon the road all the way 
from Milan, our passport has been demanded, and car- 
ried to the Police, and there is almost always some charge 
greater or less. I mntion this as among the blessings of 
many governments crowded together, and as one only 
of the trivial consequences of that disunion which would 
fall upon us from the separation of our States. ‘The in- 
troduction of the passport system would necessarily fol- 
jow,—and this is one of the greatest nuisances On the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

«\ncona we left at night about one o’clock, ina Roman 
stage coach that carried twelve persons, and that could 
carry almost as many more. The French garrisons ex- 
tend no further thaa the walls of the city, and there of 
course we lost sight of them. The French, by the way, 
seized upon the port of Ancona. because the Austrians 
garrisoued Bologna and Ferrura and Forli; and thus the 
two great powers between them, are taking care of the 
eastern dominions of the Holy See. The next town of 
importance we reached was Loretto, so famous for hav- 
ing within one of its churches the Santa Casa, the Holy 
House in which not only Christ was born and bred for 
twelve years, but his mother Mary also, which aforesaid 
iloly House having been in eminent danger in Nazareth 
of Galiilee frem the armies of Titus Vespasian. but in a 
danger more imminent afterwards when Gallilee was in 
possession of the infidels, and every professor of Chris- 
lianity was put to the sword, at last in 1291, was lifted 
trom its foundations by angels, and transported through 
the air as far as Dalmatia, but not liking that residence, 
three years afterwards, took another jump across the 

Adriatic too, and alighted in the dead of night in a forest 
neur Recanati, (not far from Loretto.) where all the trees 
bowed down to the ground and thus remained in reve 
rence, like the fish to whom St. Anthony preached. as 
long as the Holy House continued among them. The 
Virgin Mary there took notice of the house, and devo- 
tees and pilgrims flocked fast to the sacred dwelling, but 
as the devil tempting some thieves ana robbers there to 
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itself down about a mile further off, on the joint i peswery 


of two brothers, but the brothers quarrelling and fighting 
at last about the division of the spoil of the pilerims, the 
Holy House took its last and final jump uponits present 
situation. where the people of Loretio have covered it in 
a splendid church, and where pilgrims have adorned it 
with the dazzling treasures of golden lamps, censors, 
statues, ehalices. vases of gold and silver, jewels, gems, 
robes, pictures, mosaics, the ex voto offerings of nobles, 
and crowned heads, as well asof the humble and the 
poor. The scarlet gown that the Virgin had on when the 
Angel Gabriel appeared to her, and the holy porringer in 
which Jesus was ted, are also to be seen. Any Agnus 
Dei, rosary, crucifix, &c. &c. shaken about reverently 
in this holy porringer by the proper priest, will cure the 
disease of the owner, and even keep off the devil himself. 

‘The immense treasures of this Holy House the French 
in their invasion of Italy appropriated to their own use 
about the time that they abulished Sundays, and found 
out a new God, and bled Paris with the pacieting. Atthe 
Restoration the image of the Holy Mother of God got 
back to Loretto. and princes and nobles have been since 
enriching it, while the pilgrims are yet grooving the mar- 
ble floor on their creeping knees. The history of the 
Holy House that I have given vou, [ have trans!ated from 
an Italian chronicle, in my own words to be sure, but 
keeping to the facts, which are much more solemnly told, 
however. than I have told them. Prince Eugene Beau- 
harnois, Maria Louisa, Ex Duchess of Parma and Queen 
of Etruria, Charles the Fourth of Spain, the Princess of 
Wirtemberg, the Emperor of Austria, and such like per- 
sonages have enriched this place with emeralds and ame- 
thysts, and turquoise rings set in gold, and rubies, and 
pearls, and garnets. all for the Holy Mother of God, who 
when on earth was content with the earthen holy por- 
ringer, to feed her child, bred in a humble house no bet- 
ter than the cabin of an Indian woodcutter on the banks 
of the Ohio. 5 

My book of which I have spoken. has given me my 
chief knowledge of the Holy House. For though I was in 
Loretto at early morning, the house where pilgrims throng 
to the church, and when the altars are most brightly lit 
up, and the treasures seem the richest, I had but a hasty 
look, for my breakfast was at the time inviting me more 
than this flying hoase of the Saviour, and the book I con- 
cluded would better instruct me than the priests. It was 
about day-light when our diligence reached its stopping 
place in the town, and one of the first voices I heard at 


low tone, that he had something important to show us, if 
we would descend. My friend and myself descended, 
and followed him in a narrow aliey of a dim and doubtful 
look, and there entering into a little shop, we found 
various kinds of relics for saie. rosaries, &c. all blessed 
in the holy porringer, and ainong them all the book which 
gave us the miraculous histcry of the Holy House. After 
sputtering out what bad Italian we knew at the walk he 
had made us take in order to see his relics and his book, 
we bought the last, and I busied myself in reading it on 
our way in the diligence tu Rome. 

After quitting the great pilgrimage ground of the 
Christian world, which rivals Jerusalem and St. Peters, 
where men and women have thronged in caravans, with 
their banners, their Governors, and their Priests even to 
the number of 100,000 at a time, it is said, performing the 
most painful devotions on their knees, around the circuit 
of the Holy House in such mniltitudes as | have hinted 
before, that they groove inthe marble even to the depth 
of an inch and a half,—we started tor Foligno, across the 


the first towns we passed, of about 10,000 inhabitants, 
situated in the summit of a mountain where the traveller 
can see the Adriatic, often a delightful view when it is 
the first, as the voyager comes frum the side of the Medi- 
terranean. Tolentino was one of the next towns that 
we entered, in nothing rem 'rkable, unless it be in having 
the sepulchre of St. Nicholas, and in being the place 
where the treaty was signed between the Pope and Bona- 
parte when the conqueror got the Belvidere A polle, and 
the toilette of the Virgin of Loretto. Valcinnara, a 
poverty stricken village, situated in a valley covered-wit 

superb vaks comes next, and then the plain ceases, an 

then the ascent is continued up to the narrow passaze 0 





plunder the pilgrims as they c me, the Holy House, after 
a sitting of only eight morths, took another flight, and set 


Serravalle (the name vale) and ascent made with six 
horses, two postillions, and two yokes of oxen at the rate 


the windows of the coach was a man whispering in a very. 


Appenines on our way to Rome.—Maccerata was one of 
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of about a mile or a little more an hour, though it was far 
from being so very difficult. Oxen. however, among the 
Appenines, are indispensable appendages to the Post, as 
it seems. 

Serraville is a village crowded between two mountains 
which are a little distant one from the other. It was the 
boundary line of the late Kingdom of Italy, near here is 
the little village of Camerino which Livy says, furnished 
600 men to Scipio to pass into Africa. The ruins of 
walls, and gates of an ancient gothic castle are to be seen 
there at the present day. After this, we entered the nar- 
row passage of Col. Fiorito, where the road is creviced 
in the rock, and forms a demicircle of about two miles 
in extent, and so very narrow is it, that if two carriages 
meet. it is always difficult, and often quiie impossible 
without retrograding, to pass. Next comes the village of 
Case Nuove in a territory as sterile as death, the only re- 
sources of whose inhabitants seems to be the charity of 
the passing travellers. for men. women and children in- 
voked us in all the names of the thirty thousand Saints, 
more or less, with the Virgin Mary in the bargain, to re- 
lieve their wants, promising us if we did, ten thousand 
blessings—now bowing their heads to the earth, now 
kneeling in the dirt, resorting in shert to all the inge- 
nious devices that could touch our hearts. My own 
happy country! How Aappy are you in never being 
shocked with such spectacles of human misery and degra- 
dation. 

Foligno came next, but it was deep night when we 
arrived there. The worst passes of the Appenines we 
had surmounted and cleared. The scenery had been wi!d 
and naked, but the quicker it is passed, the happier the 
traveller will be. Too much misery meets the eye, to 
induce one to wish for a vest tarry. Our Diligence 
stopped at Fotigno till day,and out of the then unoccu- 
pied seats, Imade my bed for the night, much more 
comfortable I found in the morning than my flea-bitten 
companion had discovered in the House.—Day light 
showed us, that Foligno was in a pretty vale, and our eyes 
were delighted again to behold hilis covered with verdure 
and with trees. ‘The ruins of the ancient temple of Cli- 
tumnus, that classic stream sung by the Poets from Vir- 
gil to Claudian, was on the summit of the hill by our 
road. A Catholic chapel it is now, but the devastators of 
Bishops and Monks have left but little of that beauty 
that the architect Palladio so much admired.—Virgil in 
his Georgics apostrophises this stream, and speaks of its 
fleecy flocks (albigreges) and lordly bulls (maxima 
taurus) that bled for the gods, and bring Roman triumphs 
to their temple. But Clitumnus has lost its vir:ue since 
the days of Propertius and Silvias Italicus, for now though 
the cattle are white, they are not those plump milk white 
snowy bulls that become the whiter from laving in and 
drinking of the stream. And though the scenery was 
pretty enough, yet 1 was far from agreeing with Pliny, 
when the beggars thronged around me, that “there is 
nothing with which you may not be pleased.” In sum- 
ma, nihil erit ex quo non capias voluptatem —for the Ital- 
‘ans ery of carita, carita, qualche, cosa. charity, charity, 
something, something—give me something, is now louder 
than even the eractes of the river god, or the prayers 
there offered to the Umbrian Jupiter. 

I feel now that [am on classic ground, and as I saw on 
the highlands of Scotland with the Lady of the Lake in 
my hand, or on the Lakesof Westmoreland with the 
Voems of Wordsworth,—objects, the inspiration of British 
pens,—even so I see here, or begin to see, what inspired 
the pen of a Virgil anda Horace. The wallsof Spoleto, 
the Spoletium of Livy, are before me on the acclivity of 
a mountain—the citizens in which repulsed the conquer- 
ing Hannibal, when flushed with victo: y on the Lake of 

‘hrasymene that he had dyed red with Roman blood, he 
put hiaself on the routeto nome. Porta Fuga is the 
name Of a gate bearing an inscription, which to this day, 
records the event.—Sven after passing Spoleto, and the 
suberbs so beautiful, we began the ascent of the moun- 
tain, Somma, the Jupiter of the Appenines. Seeing oxen 
as usual fastened to our Diligence, I got out, and com- 
menced the ascent on foot ;—and I reached the summit, 
and had time to make a little dinner of sour wine, and 
hard crumbs of bread, all I could get, long before the 
lazy oxen reached me. Beggars throng this hill; a capital 
plan for them, as on one side the carriages go slowly up, 
the passengers generally walking, and on the other, they 
are dragged chained downward. Terni came next, the 
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birth place of Tacitus, but better known for its Cascata 
delle Marmore, or its marble cascade. Byron in_ his 
Childe Harold, gives a magnificent description of th..s 
* Hell of waters” as he calls it. when ‘they howl and 
hiss ;” but as en Englishman's “hel! of waters” differs 
so very much from an American modelo! Niagara, or 
even the second-rate cataracts of my own State, | came to 
the conelusion that the poetry was grander than the wa- 
terfall, and therefore kept the diligence on to Rome, with- 
out wailing a day to visit the cascade some distance*from 
the road. 


The strange if not beautiful scenery on the road from 

erni along the Appenines, interested me much. But all 
| could think of was the Tiber and Kome. I caught a 
gimpse of the first just as the sun was setting and night 
hurrying on; and I would not sell the delicious pleasure 
inspired by that first glimpse for many a richer show. 
Soracte’s towering brow that Horace apostrophises, was 
even now, as it was in his day, blanched with snow. The 
ruins of the ancient Otriculum, but a mass of rubbish 
now, inspired an Italian who was with us, and he burst 
forth in an wmprovisation as wild in expression, as it was 
amusing and new. But darkness came on. and I could 
see no more. Two dragoons on horseback escorted us 
across the Campagna.—and all I could hear in the dis- 
tance was the beating of the horse’s hoofs upon the pave- 
ment. The rising mist obscured every thing; and 
though I strained my eyes, 1 could see nothing through 
the mist and my window, for that, my fellow travellers 
would not let me open on accountof the malara. But 
they told me all was misery, or ruin, and desolation, 
though this was once a Colonnade of palaces and temples 
that led to Rome! Sleep was out of the question. Alil 
could think of was Rome. I magnified the horrors 
around me, as we rode slowly over the land which 
Madame De Stael so beautifully describes as a land fa- 
tigued with g'ory. By the first light of sscening, we were 
atthe walls of Heche. outcring the Porta del Popolo, a 
place so far from answering to my preconceived ideas of 
ruined Rome. that I found it to be one of the most beau- 
tiful places I had ever seen. Our passports were taken 
from us. Our course was then up the Corso to the Do- 
gana, or custom house, which is in part the ruins of an 
ancient temple. 


The emotions of a traveller when entering a city which 
in the new world, has ever been among his earliest 
dreams. where topography was taught him even with the 
geography of his own land, are not such as can be well 
described, or if described, t» be shared by others. It is 
one of those eras in a man’s life which he never forgets, 
and the impressions go with him to his death. 1 was dis- 
appointed in every thing that I saw at first,as in every 
man whose anticipations are linked with the poetic Rome 
of the Past. and not the half dead and half living Rome 
of the Present. I have as yet Just seen enough to know 
that in the years only of study too, can this august city 
be visited. Whata paltry account I shall give you then 
in my hurried marches of some twenty or thirty wet 
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Some sixty years ago, the first English settlement 
was made in Kentucky, and forty-five yearsago, the 
whole population of the Valley did not exceed 140,- 
000. Now it is more than 5,000,000—the increase for 
the last twenty years, having been estimated at 100 
per cent.in ten years. And supposing the increase 
to go on, only at the rate of 70 per cent. in ten years, 
the population of the Valley, in 1845, will be eight 
and a half mil iens—in 1855 fourteen and a half mil- 
lions—and 1685, little short of 25 millions—nearly 
double the number of the whole existing population 
of the United States. ‘This we are to look for in the 
short space of thirty years; and before the lapse of the 
present century not less than one hasdred mations 
will probably occupy this Valley. Every thing resul- 
ting from human enterprise, and human skill, are ad- 
vancing with corresponding celerity and vigor. Thus 
we are inthe midst of a region, in whuose character 
and destiny, is involved much of the happiness of our 


race. Our hope is to aid in moulding this character 
aright. 





















































A452 ON THE DELIVERANCE OF TEXAS. 
Fron the Saturdiy Evening Post. apa ! young lion of the wild! his free and feariess 
: S,|... Dreast SE Sah SPER 
FOS ON TOS Tew eel nee ee aes Fierce with the rapture of the strife, inspiriting the rest; 
Addressed to General Houston. ‘he bold Virginias Travis, who led the hero train, 
_ The mighty aud the free that spurn’d at satety—and a ¥ 
Away with tales of Grecian glory! chain; — 
af hist con that scsi ge These perish'd there !—there sunk to rest é 
For acts embalim'’d m deathless story, By all their country’s pra.ses blest. | 
Of hallow’d valuur’s noble rage, Each fighting tell ;—tis silent all ; ' 
Not there alone they burn before ye ; Murder has wi,’d his greedy knife; A 
lurn to a nearer scene of stite, Sad glery throws her haliowing pall ” 
Whose bloody record fresh betore ye, Around the horrors of that strife. ‘ 
Auests the hervic waste ot li e. The demon dastards, there detied, Th 
The marvels of grey Marathon, whose consecrated Disgraced, and trembling at their gain— ; 
_ fight : Now pouring in, in frantic pride, r 
Shines down thro’ long three thousand years as Free-| ‘The rites of sepul ure deni d. . 
com's beacon light ; , ; . And base'y mained the God like slain. ; 
Nor Mora:’s mountain-altar, on storied Alpine height} Yain impotence of sickening crime! a 
Where Switzer-peasants shamed the bold Burgundian; (Cuyrs’d deed of shame !—their deeds sublime, 
mto flizht; Where’er the winged wind shall bear, : 
N +t these—nor thousand such out do The ashes idly scattered there, ‘ 
The Texian mattyrs’ service true. Shall tid the tamest soul to glow— . 
3 And |: ftiest pean-hymns to flow, . 
oe ye . —— gee a See! bursting trom the funeral pyre, A 
y Bly A The precious phenix. flames aspire! : 
Fiom brethren to the death opprest They blaze !~-they lighten o’er the land \ 
Rolls v’er our proud Behemoti flood. A ailing "a Y akindlin seat ’ 
1p ‘Vexas plains denying quarter, The maddened stat fearful few f 
The biood red banner wildly waves; Who backward from the contest drew, — \ 
Marks hark! wie SDA une ot slaughter! Mower wah: energy divine ’ V 
or vengeance Santa Anna raves. & A 
Vengeance! on whom? The wumpotvoiee | RECHT anton ere da ard — wi 
Of Freedom shrieks the stern reply ; Eveknguin: d wave cach busy brand— 
ee ge re pn ae And slacken none his red, eh hand No 
n her defence to do or die. sang Sav! 
The Botton rises—in ner aren Geplayed Till paid the old and uew. WI 
e beaming terrors of that awful bl.de ' Washincton! 
Which erst on Buker’s Hill she drew, rg ap te Bahay sy se al ney But 
And which shall never sheathed be HOUSTON ! with havghty beauty dight,* ie 
Til backward dr.ven Mexic’s foul crew, The avenging Alcides in might— Mi 
Shrink to their home of slavery. His fiery warriors musters nigh; 
And at her armed ca:l awoke Far rings around their battle cry, Im, 


Such patriot glow of écstacy shrilli 
As spurn’d the Persian despots yoke, Sia oy apes Dest w! 
And triumph’d at ‘1 hermopylee. On him, the chief, is fix’d cach eye ; 
Oh ! deathless spirits of the brave ! He tires each breast with ardvur high: 
Within the Alamu’s walls ye rush, Marcellus’ fervour—Fabius’ care-- 
No cowards terms of truce to crave,— Napoleon’s energy are there ; 
Bat, nar on glory or the aS ane And burns and breathes, and beats that heart— 
The holy cause (0 Serve BNE seve, Inform’d with all the patriot part— 
Ye die !—they conquer not but crush. With that stern transpo:t heroes feel, 
By dires: odds outbrav'd assailed, When sta: ting on the rare career— 
Like lion bearded in his den, To make—not mar—a country’s weal, 
This handful « - erensated yorn And honour’s m: ed to win and wear! 
Each charge with gen rous a oe d With breathless interest—proud surprize, 
Till perjured Cos’s Cravens quai G, From \iaine to Mississippi’s banks, 
And flew, like scar’d fowi to the fen. Our nation bends i's eager eyes 
Dread as the bursting thunder-cloud, That watch and weep and sympethise—— 


Your dead y bolts ye deal around ; ; , 
Right times repuls’d the braggarts proud On HOUSTON and his firm poaiger. 


The wT og? eng Se Aadating oe = pce sg ab bon? e igh ae 
! ey ve met, the lofty ind the low; 
Your vengeful volleys swift sweep down ; The shstletece teams stat : afar—- pine 
And San antonere manganite won, The prairie-wolves of Mexico. 
a * i “0 . e 
apg, Peers wm toares wow Bipnara ee Meme aa 
Who flies? who yields? who lives ?—Not one ! The brigand butcher fought and far’d, 
Their memory in glory shrin’d, With lotions oo ce neg ve 
t 
Passing th’ immortal Spartan’s fame, As seduieiin ia te fit lala 
An humble wreath tne muse would bind Before his sword the c: ward kinins. 


To deck each noble, notedname. ‘6 Like ice ’neath sun-beams, melt away. 
The way ec eee Crockett, who grimly smil’d| “ Revenge for broth rs basely slain !” 

at death, - 
And, still “a head,” ’mid hecatombs resign’d his well| *Gen. Hous on, has long been celebrated for the 

suld breath ; splendor of his person. 
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The Texians scour the battle-plain, 
Let triumph’s clarion blithe resound, 
Lei earth’s ten thousand tongues pour out, 
A mighty and a deafening shout,— 
The pat:iots by acclaim be crowned 
For Freedom’s grandest victory ; 
A host dispers’d—their Ruler ta’en, 
The oppressor doomed to wear the chain-— 
While Fame’s tond annals yet remain 
This feat shall peerless be ; 
And high amid the honour’d few—the nation founders 
blessed, 
Thou, HOUSTON, take thy equal place--enjoy thy 
lorious rest. 
Miltiades at Marathon 
So green a laurel never won: 
Nor dd in field of Bannockburn 
The Bruce ’neath Scotia’s siandard earn 
Such full and fair renown. 
No trembling tyrant nobly spar’d, 
To tLeir trmphal car stood bound; 
Submissive to his foes award, 
See Santa Anna lick the ground! 
No more shall shriek in wild despair, 
The maids and wives of Texas’ fair ; 
With garlands in their shining hair, 
The conquerors they embrace; 
And he! their great Deliverer ! 
Who shiver’d ruthless Wexic’s spear,—— 
What trophies bright to him they rear! 
His name what lengthened honours grace! 
Wide o’er the world the lustrous star of sov’reign 
‘Texas beams, 
No more to set while mountains stand, and San Jacinto 
streams ; 
While stamp’d upon the radiant scroll, time hath no 
w’r to dim 
But brightens still—while earth applauds, and guar- 
dan seraphs hymn— 
‘Mid Woilace, Doria, ‘Tell, and the arch-champion 
Washington, : 
Imperis' able glows the name and fame by HOUS. 
‘ON won! VIRGINIA. 
a 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 





TO MIsS —_—. 
Fare thee well, perhaps forever, 
Painful—bitter, though it be— 
Oh that I, the ties could sever, 
Binding still my soul to thee. 


I have striven to forget thee, 
From thy presence wished to go— 
But whene’er my eyes have met thee, 
I have loved thee still the more— 


Canst thou, wilt thou, not forgive me? 
Oh! forgive, forget the past— 

And if thou canst never love me, 
Grant thy friendship to the last— 


If ’tis criminal to adore thee, 
Guilt, pure love for thee to feel— 

Deep in crime, 1 stand before thee, 
For I love thee far too well— 


True, too rash were the advances, 
Ardent love did make to thee— 

But thy matchless smiles and glances, 
Won my heart, and ruined me— 


Fare thee well, earth’s brightest treasure, 
Happy be thy lot below, 
Mey thy bosom thrill with pleasure, 
ine can ne’er expect to know. J. 
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From the London Quarterly. 
THE ORIGINAL. 
By Thomas Walker,a Police Magistrute of London 


‘Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free,’ 


was repeated in Dr. Johnson’s hearing, he endeavor- 
ed to throw ridicule on the sentiment by a parody— 


* Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat ;’ 


but, with all due deference to the Ursa Major of cri- 
ticism, we cannot help thinking that a man’s exposi- 
tion or representation of a character may derive both 
truth and vividness from its resemblance to his own. 
Does any one, for example, believe, that Mr. De 
Quincey would have expatiated so eloquently on the 
glories of opium-eating, had he not been himself a 
veritable Tuk in such matters? or that Charles Lamb 
could ever have indited his ‘Confessions of a Drunk- 
ard’ had he lived all his life as soberly as Madame 
Pasta* or Sir Andrew Agnew? ; 

From the first announcement of this publication, 
therefore, our decided op nion was, that it would fail 
unless The Original should prove himself the great 
sublime he drew; and we were noi a little rejuiced to 
find, as well from the inestimable scraps of autobio- 
graphy scattered amongst the essays as from other less 
aware indications, that Mr. Walker is actually and 

onestly a member of the now almost defunct corpo- 
ration of humorists, who made the fortune of the dra- 
matist of old—fellows of infinite sense, mir h; surliness, 
kindness cordiality & egotism, with just oddity enough 
to make them amusing without concealing the sterl- 
ing goodness of their characters. To enable our rea- 
ders to judge whether we are right in classifying the 
present writer amongst these, we shall begin by bring- 
ing together a few ot the reminiscences he has printed 
of himself. ‘The followine are prefixed, by way of in- 
troduction, to a series of papers ‘On the art of attain- 
ing high Health,’ which commence with the third 
number of the work :— 

‘Some months before I was born, my mother lost a 
favorite child from illness, owing, as she accused her- 
self, to her own temporary absence; and that circum. 
stances preyed upon her spirits, and affected her health 
to such a degree, that I was brought into the world in 
a very weakly and wretched state. It was supposed 
I could not survive long; and nothing, I believe, but 
the greatest maternal tenderness and care preserved 
my lite. During childhood 1 was very frequently and 
seriously ill, often thought to be dying, and once pro- 
nounced dead. I was ten years old before it was 
judzed safe to trust me from home at all; aid my fa- 
ther’s waish to place me at a public school was uniform. 
y opposed by various medical advisers on the ground 
that it would be my certain destruction. During 
these years, and for a hs time after, 1 felt no security 
of my health. At last, one day when I had shut my- 
self up in the country,and was reading with great at- 
tention Cicero’s treatise “De Oratore,” some passage 
—I quite forget what—suggested to me the expediency 
of making the improvement of my health my study. 
I rose from my book, stood bolt upright, and deter- 
mined to be well. 1n pursuance of my resolution I 
tried many extremes, was guilty of many absurdities, 
and committed many errors, amidst the remonstrances 
and ridicule of those around me. I persevered, never- 
theless, and it is now, I believe, full sixteen years since 
I have had any medical advice, or taking any medi- 





* The last time Madame Pasta was in England a li- 
terary lady of high distinction asked her whether she 
drank as much porter as usual:—'No, mia cara, prendo 
HALF-AND-HALF adesso’ .... [1ALF-AND-HALF 18 @ 
light summer beverage composed of porter and ale in 
equal proportions. 
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cine; or anyihing whatever by way of medicine. Dur- 
ing that period I have lived constantly in the world— 
for the ‘ast six years in London, wi hout ever being 
absent during any whole week—and I have never 
foregone a single enzagement of business or pleasure, 
or been contined an hour, with the exception of two 
days in the country from over exertion. For nine 
years | have worn neither great-coat nor cloak, 
though I ride and walk at all hours and in all weath- 
ers, ny dress has been the same in summer and win- 
ter, my under garments being single and only of cot- 
ton, a.d I am always light shed. ‘The only inconve- 
nience I suffer is occasionally from colds; but with a 
little more care I could entirely prevent them ; or, if 1 
took the t ouble, [ could remove the most severe in 
four-and-twenty hours.’ 

As it may be instructive and amusing to point out 
such chance an«lovies between the thoughts and ha- 
bits of Mr. Walker and other distinguished individuals 
as they occur to us, we shall here ubserve, that the 
time and manner of his determination to be wel’, 
strongly r semble Major Longbow’s no less strenuous 
determination on board the steamer, that no human 
consideration should induce him te be sick ; and that, 
from his power of preveiting or rapidly :emoving 
colds, we should suppose Wr. Walker related to the 
Marquis of Snowden, immortalised by Wr. Hook in 
‘Love and Pride,’ who scouts, as a ‘eflection on his 
nobility, tie bare supposition that a Plin'immon cou!d 
catch could. But we need not res«rt to fiction for in- 
stances of the exempticn ebtain d by great men, ap- 
parently by mere dint of vo ition, from the ordinary 
wants and weaknesses of humanity. ‘The Duke of 
Wellington is said to have been enabled to sustain the 
extrao'dinary fatigues of the late war in the Peninsula 
by the acquired hab t of sia chng sleep at any period 
of the day or night indifferently, though another Ge- 
neral whose name has been a good deal before the 
er, required not merely his regular hours of rest, 

ut the mmistering aid of a warming-pan. Physiolo- 
ists, again, attribute the impe:turable calmness of 
rince ‘l'alleyrand—of whom Madame G:i1zot used 
to say that a kick on the hinder paft of his person 
produced no change whatever in the expre-sion of his 
face—to his faculty of compelling the due discha: ge 
of the most important «f the bodily functions at wu. 
We are the more particular in our enumeration of in- 
staiices, to prepare the reader for the still more start- 
fing assertin of personal privilege or exemption which 
comes next. Our author 1s describing the results of 
an abstemious diet :— 

*Iudeed [ felt a different being, light and vigorous, 
with all my senses sharpened —I eujuyed an absolute 

lowing existence. I cannot help mentioning two or 

ree instances in proof of my state, though I dare 
say they will appear almost ridiculous, but th:y are 
nevertheless true. It seeins that from the surface of 
an animal in perfect health there is an ac‘ive exhala- 
tion going on which repels impurity; for when I 
walked on in the dustiest roads, not on'y my feet, but 
even my stockings, remained free from dust. By way 
of experiment I did not wash my face fora week, nor 
did any one see, nor I feel, the ditlerence.’ 

Yet even these things may be paralleled from the 
Memoirs of a hero of real life, who resembles Mr. 
Walker both in his personal peculiarities and manner 
of telling them, to a degree which will aney justity 
us in adding his authority to the above. e allude 
to the tamous Loid Hebert ot Cherbury, whose nar- 
rative runs thus :— 

*I shal relate now some things concerning myself, 
which though they may seem scarce credible, yet be- 
fore G d are true. 1! had been now in France about 
@ year and a hall, when my tailor, Andrew He nly, of 

asii, who now lives in Blacktriars, demanded of me 


THE ORIGINAL, 


was accustomed to give, of which I required a reason, 
s:vying I was not tatter now than when 1 came to 
Fiance. He answered, it is true, but you are taller, 
wherevnto when I would give no credit, he brought 
his old measures and made appear that they did not 
reach to their just places. I toldhim I knew not how 
this happened, but however he should have half a yard 
more,and ‘hat when I came into England I would clear 
the doubr ; for little before my departure thence, I re. 
member W illiam,earl of Pembroke and myse!f did mea. 
sure heights together, at the request o' the Counress of 
Bedford, and he was then higher than I by about the 
breadth of my little finger. At my return, therefore, 
into Englai.d, I measuied again with the same Eari, 
and, to both our great wonders, found myself taller 
than he by the breadth of a litile finger, which growth 
of mine I could attribute to no other cause but to my 
quartan ayue, formerly mentioned, which, when }: 
quitted me, left me in a more perfect health than ] 
torme ly enjoyed, and indeed disposed me to some fo!. 
les which I aiterwards :epented and do still repent ot. 

‘I shall tell some other things alike strange of my- 
self. I weighed my-elf in balances often with men 
lower than myself by the head, and in their bodier 
slenderer, and yet was tound lighter than they, as Sir 
John Davies, Knight, and Richard Griffiths, now liv. 
ing, can witness, with both whom I have been weigh- 
ed. I had also, and have stili, a pulse in the crown of 
my head. It is well known to those that wait in my 
chamber that the shirts and waistcoats, and other gar- 
nents I wear next my body, are sweet beyond what 
either easily can be believed or hath been ob- 
served in any one else, which swee'nhess also was 
tound to be in my breath above others before I used to 
take tobacco, which towards my latter time 1 was 
freed to take against certain rheums and catarrhe 
that troubled me, which yet did not taint my breath 
for any long time. I scarce ever felt culd in my life, 
though yet su subject to catarrhs that I think no man 
ever was more obnoxious to it, all whch I do in a fa- 
miliar way mention to my posterity, though otherwise 
they might be though: scarce worth the writing.’— 
The lifeof Lord Herbert, of Cheriury ; Writien by 
himself. Edit.of 1809, pp. 232—235. 

It was als» said ot M.de Fitzjames by ‘la naive 
Deshoulicres,’ that he might be :olled in a gutter all 
his | fe witheut contracting a spot of dirt. Suill we 
are not surprised to find Mr. alker endeavoring, in 
a subsequent : umber, to corroborate his statement by 
a high medical authority :— 

* My most staggering assertion I take to be this’ — 
[lhe Original here repeats it}—* Dr. Gregory says ot 
a person in high health, the exhalation from the skin 
is free and constant, but without amounting to persp!- 
ration--exhalatio per cutem libera et constans, citra 
vero sudorem—which answers with remarkable pre- 
cision to “my active exhalation,” and the repulsion 
of impurity is a necessary consequence. In fact, it ie 
perspiration so active as to fly from the skin instead 
ef remaining upon it, or suffering anything else to re- 
main; just as we see on animal in high h: alth’—[e. g. 
M.de Fitzjames|—‘ioll in the mire and directly alter 
appear as clean as if it had been washed. 1 enter 
into these pariculars, not to justify myself, but to 
gain the confidence of my nc not only on this 


shall have trequent occasion to advance things out of 
the common way though in the way of truth, Well: 
grounded faith has great virtue in other things besides 
religion. ‘The want of it 1s an insuperable bar to im- 
provement in things tempo al as well as in things spir- 
itual, and is the reverse of St. Paui’s “rejoiceth m the 
tru nh; believeth all things; hopeth all things;” for it 
believes nothing and hopes nothing. It is the rule of 
an untortunate sect of sceptics in excel'ence, who at 





halt a yard of sain to make me a suit, moré than 1 


the mention of anything sound, look wondertully wise 


part cular subject, but generally—more especially as } 
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LINES FROM 


and shake their heads, and smile inwardly—infathble 
aystems of a hopeless condition of half knowledge 
and self-conceit.’ 

We eutreat Mr. Wa'ker to believe that we are not 
of this unfortunate sec ; we place the most implicit taith 
in his dirt-repelling capab.lities; but opinions may differ 
as to the cleanliness ot a face, and he therefore will do 
well to keep his teet in the same relative state of puri- 
ty, to be prepared, at all events, with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague’s retort. who,on a French lady’s 
expressing some astonishment at the not qui'e spot- 
less cond.tion of her hands, exclaimed, ‘ Wes mains, 
Madame!—ah! si vous voyiez mes pieds!’ Miss Ber- 
ry,in her clever and agreeable bouk on the Social 
Life of England and France, quotes this reply in il- 
lustration of the coarseness of the times; but the in. 
ference is hardly just, for, assuming Lady Marv to 
have been acting on Mr. Walke:’s theory, to say that 
her feet were ditty was simply tantamount to saying 
that she was ill. At the same time, in case of con- 
tirmed ill health, it m»ght be advisable 'o try the effec: 
of occasional ablution instr ad of trusting to ‘ active 
exalation;’ exclusively. Mr. Wadd in his treat-se on 
Leanness and Corpulency, records the case of an el- 
derly female who had shunned all contact with water, 
both hot or cold, for more than twenty years, under a 
beliet that it was bad for the rheumatism, to which 
she was a martyr; when, long after she had given up 
all hopes of cure, she had the good fortune to get halt 
drowned ina pond, and the im sersion, combined 
with the consequent stripping and rubbing, effected 
her perfect restoration to health. It nay be also just 
as well to caution Mr. Walker’s :dmirers against tol- 
lowing his example as to clothing too rig dly, particu- 
larly in the article of cottn stockings and thin shoes; 
for by going ‘ lightly shod’ in wet weather they may 
meur an inconvenience «t a very different description 
from cold. ‘The Baron de Bé anzer relates that hav- 
ing secured a pickpocket in the very ac: of irregular 
abstraction, he tovk the Iberty of inquiring whether 
there was anything in his face that had procured him 
the houor o! being singled out for such an attempt: 
— Why, Sir,’ said the fellow, ‘your face is well 
enough, but you had on thin shovs and whie stock- 
ings in dirty weather, and so I made sure you were a 


fut? 


Weare temp'ed to quote another of Mr. Walker’s 
persoual im nunities :— 

‘Ouce when I was residing at Rome, my horse sud- 
denly ran up a steey bank, and threw me off behind 
with great toice on my head upon a hard bank. If | 
a violeat shock, and a very unpleasant sensation for 
the moment, but experienced no bad_ consequences 
whatever. For some time previously I had been liv- 
ing very carefully as to diet, and had taken a gre:t 
deal of exercise, otherwise 1 am confident I should 
have suffered greatly, if not fatally.’ 

Mr. Walker ought certainly to know best; but our 
equally co:fident conviction is, that the escape was 
entirely owing to the original firmness of the exterior 
detences of the brain. 

Having now ascertained the habits and peculiarities 
ot the Police Magistrate, we turn back to his Preli- 
ninary Add ess, which must be quoted to convey an 
uccurate notion of his plan— 

‘Dear Reader,—I address you without ceremony, 
hecause L do not like ceremony, and because I hope 
we shall soon be on mtimate terms. IT have long me- 
dita'ed this mode of introducing myself to your ac- 
quaintance, from a belief that it mig :t be for our mu- 
tual advantage: for mine, by furmshing a con tant 
und interesting stimulus to my faculties of observa- 
ton and reflection; for yours, by setting before you an 
alternative die of sound and comfortable doctrines, 
blended with innoxious amusement. 

‘Lt is my purpose to treat as fo:cibly, perspicuously, 
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and concisely as each subject and my own ability will 
allow, of whatever is most inte:esting and important 
in religion and politics, in morals and manners, and in 
our habits and customs, Besides my graver discus- 
sions, I shall present you with original anecdotes, nar- 
ratives, ard miscellaneous ma ters, and with ovcasion- 
al extracts from other authors, just as I think 1 can 
most contribute to your instruction or amusement; 
and even my lightest articles I shall, as often as I am 
able, make subservient to the illustration of some 
sound principle, or the enforcement of some useful 
precept, at the samé time rejecting nothiny as too tri- 
fl ng, provided it can excite in you an antibilious sen- 
sation, however slivht. 

‘ *In concluz:on, I must tell you that with regard to 
pecuniary profit as an author, I estimate that as I do 
popularity in my capacity of miugis'rate. A desire for 
pupulari'y has no infl.ence on my decisions, a desire 
tor profit will have none on my writings. hunt af. 
ter neither one nor the other. I! they follow as con- 
sequences of a patient and fearless perseverance in 
the establishment of right, well and good—I value 
them on no other terms. I aspire in my present un- 
dertakirg to set ai example towards raising the na- 
tional tone in whatever concerns us socially or indi- 
vdual'y, and to this end I shall labor to dcvelope 
the truth, and seasonably to present it in a form as 
intelligible and attractive to all ages and conditions 
as lies in my power. 

‘I have given you my name and additions, that you 
may be the better able to judge what credit | am en- 
titled to in respect to the diflerent subjects of which 

may treat, and as the best security aga nst that li- 
cense which authors, writing anonymously, even when 
known, ae but too apt to allow themselves.’ 

Here Mr. Walker is unconsciously pluming him- 
self with one of Lord Manstie'd’s feathers—‘I wish 
popularity ; but it isthat popularity which follows, not 
that which isrun after; it is that popularity which, 
s »oner or later, never fa:ls to do justice to the pursuit 
of noble ends by noble means.’* His disregard of 
literary protits may be based on another grea: lawyer's 
autherity—'Glo:y is the reward of science, and those 
who de-erve to scorn all meaner views. I speak not 
of your wretched scribblers for bread, who tease the 
world wi h their wretch: d productions; fourteen years 
ig too long a period for their perishable trash. It was 
not for gain that Bacon, Newton, Locke, instructed 
and delighted the world. ‘When the bookseller offer- 
ed Milton five pounds for his Paradise Lost, he did 

ut reject it, and commit his poem to the flames—nor 
did he accept the miserable pittance as the reward of 
his labors: he knew that the real price of his work 
was i .mortality and that posterity would pay it’t— 
Mr. Walker may be supported bv the same conscious- 
ness; but, sad as the sinking in point of sevtiment 
nay be, we own we think there was more sense in 
Ensign Odoherty’s maxim, given in Blackwood, that 
every unpaid writer is ex vi termini, an ass. 


<n 
ie 


Lines from the Arabic (unpublished). 


Wakeful, I list yon cooing dove, 
W hose heart, like mine, with griefis broken ; 
With mournful plaints she fills the grove, 
While silent tears my pangs betoken, 





Methinks we share one common grief, 
And fore one love our vigils keep ; 
Partners in wo—ah, sad relief !— 
Tis her’s to wail, and mine to weep! 





* Judgment in Wilkes’s Case. 


t+ Lord Camden’s speech on the great Copyright 
Case, Becket and Donaldson, in 1774. lh 
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cine; or anything whatever by way of medicine. Dur- 
ing that period I have lived constantly in the world— 
for the ‘ast six years in London, wi hout ever being 
absent during any whole week—and I have never 
foregone a single eazagement of business or pleasure, 
or been contined an hour, with the exception of two 


days in the coun:ry from over exertion. For nine 
years I have worn neither great-coat nor cloak, 
though I ride and walk at all hours and in all weath- 
ers, my dress has been the same in summer and win- 
ter, my under garments being single and only of cot- 
ton, a .d I am always light shed. ‘The only inconve- 
nience I suffer is occasionally from colds; but with a 
little more care I could entirely prevent them ; or, if I 
took the t ouble, [ could remove the most severe in 
four-and-twenty hours.’ 

As it may be instructive and amusing to point out 
such chance an«lovies between the thoughts and ha- 
bitsof Mr. Walker and other distinguished individuals 
as they occur to us, we shall here ob-erve, that the 
time and manner of his determination to be wel’, 
strongly r. semble Major Longbow’s no less strenuous 
determination on board the steamer, that no human 
consideration should :nduce h.m te be sick ; and that, 
from his power of preve:ting or rapidly :emoving 
colds, we should suppose Wr. Walker related to the 
Marquis of Snowden, immortalised by Mr. Hook in 
‘Love and Pride,’ who scouts, as a :eflection on his 
nobility, the bare supposition that a Plin'immon could 
catch cold. But we need not res. rt to fiction for in- 
atances of the exempiicn ebtain d by great men, ap- 
parently by mere dint of vo ition, from the ordinary 
wants and weaknesses of humanity. ‘The Duke of 
Wellington is said to have been enabled to sustain the 
extrao'dinary fatigues of the late war in the Peninsula 
by the acquired hab t of sia chng sleep at any period 
of the day or night indifferently, though another Ge- 
neral whose name has been a good deal before the 

ublic, required not merely his regular hours of rest, 

ut the mmistering aid of a warming-pan. Physiolo- 

ists, again, attribute the impe:turable calmness of 

rince ‘l‘alleyrand—of whom Madame Giizot used 
to say that a kick on the hinder part of his person 
produced no change whatever in the expre-sion of his 
face—to his faculty of ec mpelling the due discha:ge 
of the most important «f the bodily functions at wul. 
We are the more particular in our enumeration of in- 
staiices, to prepare the reader for the still more start- 
fing asserti:n of personal privilege orexemption which 
comes next. Our author 1s describing the results of 
an abstemious diet :— 

* Indeed If felt a different being, light and vigorous, 
with all my senses sharpened —I enjuyed an absolute 

lowing existence. I cannot help mentioning two or 

ree instances in proof of my state, though I dare 
say they will appear almost ridiculous, but th y are 
nevertheless true. It seeins that from the surface of 
an animal in perfect health there is an ac‘ive exhala- 
tion going ou which repels impurity; for when I 
walked on in the dustiest roads, not on'y my feet, but 
even my stockings, remained free from dust. By way 
‘of experiment I did not wash my face fora week, nor 
did any one see, nor I feel, the ditlerence.’ 

Yet even these things may be paralleled from the 
Memoirs of a hero of real life, who resembles Mr. 
Walker both in his personal peculiarities and manner 
of telling them, to a degree which will ge) justity 
us in adding his authority to the above. e allude 
to the tamous Loid He: bert ot Cherbury, whose nar- 
rative runs thus :— 

*I shal relate now some things concerning myself, 
which thuugh they may seem scarce credible, yet be- 
fore G d are true. 1! had been now in France about 
@ year and a hall, when my tailor, Andr'-w Henly, of 

Basii, who now lives in Blacktriars, demanded of me 
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was accustomed to give, of which I required a reason, 
s:ving I was not tatter now than when 1 came to 
Fiance. He answered, it is true, but you are taller, 
whereanto when I would give no credit, he brought 
his old measures and made appear that they did not 
reach to their just places. I toldhim I knew not how 
this happered, but however he should have halfa yard 
more,and ‘hat when I came into England I would clear 
the doubt ; for little before my departure thence, I re. 
member William,earl of Pembroke and myse!f did mea- 
sure heights together, at the request o' the Countess of 
Bedford, and he was then higher than I by about the 
breadth of my little finger. At my return, therefore, 
into Engla:.d, I measured again with the same Ear, 
and, to both our great wonders, found myselt taller 
than he by the breadth of a little finger, which growth 
of mine I could attribute to no other cause but to my 
quartan ague, formerly mentioned, which, when :: 
quitted me, left me in a more perfect health than I 
torme ly enjoyed, and indeed disposed me to some fo!- 
les which I alterwards :epented and do still repent ot. 
‘I shall tell some other things alike strange of my- 
self. I weighed my-elf in balances often with men 
lower than myself by the head, and in their bodier 
slenderer, and yet was tound lighter than they, as Sir 
John Davies, Kuight, and Richard Griffiths, now liv. 
ing, can witness, with both whom I have been weigh- 
ed. I had also, and have still, a pulse in the crown of 
my head. It is well known to those that wait in my 
chamber that the shirts and waistcoats, and other gar- 
ments I wear next my bedy, are sweet beyond what 
either easily can be believed or hath been ob- 
served in any one else, which swee'ness also was 
tound to be in my breath above others before | used to 
take tobacco, which towards my latter time 1 was 
freed 10 take against certain rheums and ecatarrhs 
that troubled me, which yet did not taint my breath 
for any long time. I scarce ever felt culd in my life, 
though yet sv subjeci to catarrhs that I think no man 
ever was more obnoxious to it, all whch 1 do in a fa- 
miliar way mention to my posterity, though otherwise 
they might be thongh' scarce worth the writing.’— 
The life of Lord Herbert, of Cherbury; Writien by 
himself. Edit.of 1809, pp. 232—235. 

lt was als» said ot M.de Fitzjames by ‘la naive 
Deshoulicres,’ that he might be iolled in a gutter all 
his | fe without contracting a spot of dirt. Sull we 
are not surprised to find Mr. Walker endeavoring, in 
a subsequent 1 umber, to corroborate his statement by 
a high medical authority :-— 

‘ My most staggering assertion I take to be this’— 
[The Original here repeats it}|—* Dr, Gregory says of 
a person in high health, the exhalation from the skin 
is iree and constant, but without amounting to persp:- 
ration--exhalatio per cutem libera et constans, citra 
vero sudorem—which answers with remarkable pre- 
cision to ‘*my active exhalation,” and the repulsion 
of impurity is a necessary consequence. Infact, it ie 
perspiration so active as to fly from the skin instead 
ef remaining upon it, or suflerng anything else to re- 
main; just as we see on animal in high h: alth’—fe. g. 
M.de Fitzjames|—‘ioll in the mire and directly after 
appear as clean as if it had been washed. 1 enter 
into these particulars, not to justify myself, but to 
gain the confidence of my readers, not only on this 
part cular subject, but generally—more especially as I 
shall have frequent occasion to advance things out of 
the common way though in the way of rer. Well: 
grounded faith has great virtue in other things besides 
religion. ‘The want of it is an insuperable bar to im- 
provement in things tempo al as well as in things spir- 
itual, and is the reverse of St. Paui’s “rejoiceth in the 
tru h; believeth all things; hopeth all things;” for it 
believes nothing and hopes nothing. It is the rule of 
an untortunate sect of sceptics in excel'ence, who at 
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the mention of anything sound, look wondertully wise 
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LINES FROM THE ARABIC. 


and shake their heads, and smile inwardly—infathble 
aystems of a hopeless cundition of half knowledge 
and self-conceit.’ 

We eutreat Mr. Wa'ker to believe that we are not 
of this unfortunate sec ; we place the most implicit taith 
in his dirt-repelling capab.lities; but opinions may differ 
as to the cleanliness ot a face, and he therefore will do 
well to keep his teet in the same relative state of puri- 
ty, to be prepared, at all events, with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague’s retort. who,on a French lady’s 
expressing some astonishment at the not qui’e spot- 
less cond.tion of her hands, exclaimed, ‘ Wes maine, 
Madame !—ah! si vous voyiez mes pieds !’ Miss Ber- 
ry,in her clever and agreeable book on the Social 
Life of England and France, quotes this reply in il- 
lustration of the coarseness of the times; but the in- 
ference is hardly just, for, assuming Lady Marv to 
have been acting on Mr. Walker’s theory, to say that 
her feet were ditty was simply tantamount to saying 
that she was ill. At the same time, in case of con- 
tirmed ill health, it m:ght be advisable to try the effec: 
of occasional ablution instr ad of trusting to ‘ active 
exalation;’ exclusively. Mr. Wadd in his treat se on 
Leanness and Corpulency, records the case of an el- 
derly female who had shunned all contact with water, 
both hot or cold, for more than twenty years, under a 
beliet that it was bad for the rheumatism, to which 
she was a martyr; when, long after she had given up 
all hopes of cure, she had the good fortune to get halt 
drowned ina pond, and the imersion, combined 
with the consequent stripping and rubbing, effected 
her perfect restoration to health. It may be also just 
as well to caution Mr. Walker’s :dmirers against tol- 
lowing his example as to clothing too rig dly, particu- 
larly in the article of cott.n stockings and thin shoes; 
for by voing ‘ lightly shod’ in wet weather they may 
ncur an inconvenience «tf a very different description 
from co!d. ‘lhe Baron de Bé anzer relates that hav- 
ing secured a pickpocket in the very ac: ot irregular 
abstraction, he ok the Iberty of inquiring whether 
there was anything in his face that had procured him 
the houor o! being singled eut for such an attempt: 
—Why, Sir” said the fellow, ‘your face is well 
enough, but you had on thin shovs and whie stock- 
ings in dirty weather, and so I made sure you were a 


flat? 


Weare temp‘ed to quote another of Mr. Walker’s 
persoual im nunities :— 

‘Once when I was residing at Rome, my horse sud. 
denly ran up a steep bank, and threw me off behind 
with great to:ce on my head upona hard bank. Tf tt 
a violent shock, and a very unplasant sensation for 
the moment, but experienced no bad consequenc:s 
whatever. For some time previously I had been liv- 
ing very earefully as to diet, and had taken a gre:t 
deal of exercise, otherwise 1 am confident I should 
have suffered greatly, if not fatally.’ 

Mr. Walker ought certainly to know best ; but our 
equally coufident conviction is, that the escape was 
entirely owing to the original fiimness of the exterior 
detences of the brain. 

Having now ascertained the habits and peculiarities 
ot the Police Magistrate, we turn back to his Preli- 
mninary Add ess, which must be quoted to convey an 
aecurate notion of his plan— 

‘Dear Reader,—I address you without ceremony, 
heeause I do not like ceremony, and because I hope 
we shall soon be on mtimate terms. I have long me- 
dita‘ed this mode of introducing myself to your ac- 
quaintance, from a belief that it mig :t be for our mu- 
‘tual advantage: for mine, by furmshing a con tant 
and interesting stimulus to my faculties of observa- 
tion and reflection; for yours, by setting before you an 
alternative die of sound and comfortable doctrines, 
blended with innoxious amusement. . 

‘Lt is my purpose to treat ‘as fo: cibly, perspicuously, 
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and concisely as each subject and my own ability will 
allow, of whatever is most inte esting and important 
in religion and politics, in morals and manuers, and in 
our habits and customs, Besides my graver discus- 
sions, I shall present you with original anecdotes, nar- 
ratives, and miscellaneous ma ters, and with orcasidn- 
al extracts from other authors, just as I think 1 can 
most contribu'e to your instruction or amusement; 
and even my lightest articles I shall, as often as I am 
able, make subservient to the illustration of some 
sound principle, or the enforcement of some useful 
precept, at the same time rejecting nothiny as too tri- 
fl ng, provided it can excite in you an antibilious sen- 
sation, h-wever slizht. 

*In concluz‘on, I must tell you that with regard to 
pecuniary profit as an author, I estimate that as I do 
popularity in my capacity of mugis:rate. A desire for 
pupulari'y has no infl:ence on my decisions, a desire 
tor p'ofit will have none on my writings. I hunt af- 
ter neither one nor the other. I! they follow as con- 
sequences of a patient and fearless perseverance in 
the establishment of right, well and good—I value 
them on no other terms. 1 aspire in my present un- 
dertakirg to set a; example towards raising the na- 
tional tone in whatever concerns us socially or indi- 
vdual'y, and to this end I shali labor to develope 
the truth, and seasonably to present it in a form as 
intelligible and attractive to all ages and conditions 
as lies in my power. 

‘I have given you my name and additions, that you 
may be the better able to judge what credit I am en- 
titled to in respect to the diflerent subjects of which 
1 may treat, and as the best security aga nst that li- 
cense which authors, writing anonymously, even when 
known, a‘e but too apt to allow themselves.’ 

Here Mr. Walker is unconsciously pluming him- 
self with one of Lord Manstie'd’s teathers—‘ I wish 
popularity ; but it is that popularity which follows, not 
that which isrun after; it is that popularity which, 
s »oner or later, never fa:ls to do justice to the pursuit 
of noble ends by noble means.’* His disregard of 
literary protits may be based on another grea! lawyer’s 
authurity—'Glo:y is the reward of science, and those 
who deserve to scorn all meaner views. I speak not 
of your wretched scribblers for bread, who tease the 
world wi h their wretch: d productions; fourteen years 
ig too long a period for their perishable trash. It was 
not for gain that Bacon, Newton, Locke, instructed 
and delighted the world. ‘When the bookseller offer- 
ed Milton five pounds for his Paradise Lost, he did 

‘ot reject it, and commit his poem to the flames—nor 
did he accept the miserable pittance as the reward of 
his labors: he knew that the real price of his work 
was i .mortality and that posterity would pay it.’t— 
Mr. Walker may be supported by the same conscious- 
ness; but, sad as the sinking in point of se: timent 
may be, we own we think there was more sense in 
Ensign Odoherty’s maxim, given in Blackwood, that 
every unpaid writer is ex vi termini, an ass. 


—————>—_—- 
Lines from the Arabic (unpublished). 


Wakeful, I list yon cooing dove, 

W hose heart, like mine, with griefis broken ; 
With mournful plaints she fills the grove, 

While silent tears my pangs betoken. 


Methinks we share one common grief, 
And fore one love our vigils keep ; 
Partners in wo—ah, sad relief !— 
Tis her’s to wail, and mine to weep! 





* Judgment in Wilkes’s Case. 


+ Lord Camden’s speech on the great Copyright 
Case, Becket and Donaldsun, in 1774, i 
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HOURS OF 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
HOURS OF IDLENESS,—No. II. 


In the pursuit of literature, there is something truly 
fascinating. To cull the gay flowers of fiction, and 
imbibe the impassioned language of poetry, charms 
and elevates the mind. To catch the breath of genius 
as it gushes forth in all its power, and to watch the 
play of the imagination, is a delighttul task. But when 
this genius is the production of our own clime, foster- 
ed by our care, and brought to light by our exertions, 
and when this imagination is engaged in pourtraying 
the scenery of our native land, its beautiful lakes, ri- 
vers, mountains and valleys, there is a tinge of pa- 
triotism blended with the pleasure—we feel proud that 
America has produced men of genius. 

When our foretathers threw off the yoke, which the 
tyranny of the Mother Country had imposed upon 
them, they did not, at the same time, free themselves 
from all the sentiments and opinions which there pre- 
vailed. And it was not natural. It is difficult to wean 
the mind from long established habits. ‘They felt for 
Great Britian a filial regard; they were accustomed.to 
look upto her for protection and support :. and when 
they found hatred assuming the place of love, and ty- 
ranny, that of protection, they did rend asunder the 
tie which united them, but it was with a sorrowful 
heart—it was like raising the arm against a beloved 
parent. Although atter they became free, they no 
longer looked to her for assistance, protection or sup- 
port, yet they were entirely dependent on her for in- 
tellectual sustenance. Literary works in America were 
scarce. ‘The geniusand intellect, which were soon to 
shine forth, and dazzle the world, were in embryo ; and, 
alas! for the spirit of the times, when they did shine 
forth, they received at first, little encouragement. What 
was once the result of necessity, had now become 
agreeable. As well as to the writings, they became also 
attached to the writers, of Great Britain, whose histo- 
ries seemed to be interwoven with their own. No 
work, which did not bear upon it the appearance of a 
transatlantic journey, would suit the taste of our pro. 
geniiors; and the greater the distance: beyond, the 
greater the pleasure. But that time is passed. We are 
disenthralled from mental dependence on Europe:.the 
present generation does full justice to native talent: 
American works are read with the greatest avidity. 
The sons of genius no longer issue their penny pieces 
from garrets and cellars; but pour forth their eloquent 
strains from the mansion of the rich, the elegant, the 
learned and the refined, where they are welcomed and 
caressed according to their merit. And why should 
it be otherwise? Can there be anything in our govern. 
ment unfavourable for the developement of Genius ? 
can it not soar as high, free and unfettered, as when 
the chains of ignorance or despotism are around it ? 
Nurst amidst the grandest exhibitions of nature, bred 
amongst a people, skilled and energetic, and fiee as 
the very gales of Heaven, we are surprised that it did 
not sooner take its flight. But it did at length spring 
up, and the united acclamations of a nation bvure tes. 
timony to its success. 

The distinguished honour of being the first in this 
hitherto untrodden path of intellectual labour, was re- 
served for Washington Irving. He is, emphatically, 
the founder of a newschool. Possessing talents of the 
highest order,a chaste imagination, unbounded wit and 
humour, his appearance was hailed as a new era in 
the literary world. We do not say that Mr. Irving, 
is the first or greatest writer that ever appeared in our 
country. Our pilgrim fathers were able writers, but of 
a different stamp. Washington Irving’s writings are 
purely literary, without the least tincture of politics, 
philosophy, or metaphysics. His aim is to please and 
to delight. His first work, “Salmagundi,” bears upon 
it the appearance of great humour. lt was intended as 
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a satire upon the weak points in our government, and 
though written with point and energy, is perfectly 
harmless. The history of New York, is the most per- 
fect work of the kind in existence. The author 
seizes upon a trivial and unimportant incident of real 
history, and dresses %t up in a garb of fictitious and 
burlesque gravity. He wears the mask so well, that 
were it not for the frequent bursts of humour, we 
should be inclined to think him in earnest. The style of 
this work, as his style in general, is peculiarly graceful 
and easy. These works were written before his jour- 
ney to England; after his return he published the “ Al- 
hambra,” the “Conquest of Grenada,” the “ Taveling 
Bachelor,” besides many others, all bearing the im- 
press of genius. Washington Irving is certainly the 
best literary writer of the present day. Other writers 
may arise, and soar a still loftier flight than he has 
done. This may happen; but if it should, still he may 
assume the proud device, “ Primus ego in patriam.” 

The writer that comes next on the roll of fame is 
Cooper. And here we have a model of an elegant and 
cultivated genius. Cooper’s renown as a writer is 
owing to his bold invention. Possessing great genius, 
an imagination unchastened by “ the sober realities of 
life,” he invents and combines characters and images 
that fire the mind, as it were by a spell. Whether he 
depicts the western forest, and its lordly masters; or 
the ocean, peopled with living beings, he 1s equally suc- 
cessfuil 

“ For there’s a story in every breeze, 
And @ picture”in every wave.” 

Among the great number Of literary writers, whu 
have lately sprung up, we are glad to find many females. 
‘lo woman. belongs every thing elegant and refined. 
It is her lot to suothe manin his roughest hour; and 
to arouse every magnanimous sentiment of his soul. 
Miss Sedgwick is considered the ablest female literary 
writer of our country. Her writings are distinguished 
for their good sense and practical utility. Her’sis not 
the sickly imagination ot a sentimental fine lady, but 
the well regulated impulse of a powerful mind. We 
are pleased to find a spirit of morality breathing through 
allher works. ‘They are intended for improvement 
and instruction; and cannot be studied too much by 
the young, upon whose minds they. will not fail to 
have a salutary influence. 

In this land, a land of learning and refinement, we 
have also a ‘Temple dedicated to the muses ; and many 

our in their offerings. Upon Bryant, the eloquent 
ryant, the Goddess seems oftenest to have smiled. 
His is that lofty aspiration, that yearning of the soul, 
that rich flow of thought, which immortalizes a Poet’s 
name. He writes not to dazzle the tnind, to vitiate the 
taste, or to corrupt the judgment; but to instruct, to 
purity, and to ennoble. * He endeavours to touch the 
secret springs of men’s actions: to awaken them te 
a sense of their duty towards each other, and to theu 
Creator. ‘This is his aim; and this is the aim of every 
true Poet. Hf he cannot instil a single noble senti- 
ment, if he cannot make men wiser or better, his gut 
is in vain. Mirza. 
comeenteinniititieeinnnen 
From the Boston Morning Post. 
A letter went through the Boston Post Office 
bearing the following poetic direction:— 


“I spoke to uncle Sam one day, 
About a pass to Canada— 
He named his price-to dispute were vain, 
So here | go to Stansteap Pain. 

Now should I live to reach that town 
And old John Bull look gruff and frown, 
Four pence and halt, my triends engage, 
Shall smooth his brow and cool his rage, 
And Miss Louisa Moore will come 

And. cheerfully hand o’er that sum.”’ 
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A CHAPTER FROM REAL LIFE. 





From the New York Knickerbocker. 
ACHAPTER FROM REAL LIFE.* 


* And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng ; 
And gentle wishes long subdued— 
Subdued and cherished long.’ CoLerrper. 





A handsome-looking man, upon whose brow middle- 
age had scarcely yet set its signet, was the next in 
routine. ‘Io our demand of a tale from him, he 
pleaded none of those excuses, of which, trem other 
lips, we had had but too many. He promptly admitted 
the justice of the claim, lamented his own incompe- 
tency as a raconteur, and promised to do his best to 
repay the pleasure which he said our various narra- 
tives had communicated to him. 

He was, as I have said, a fine-looking man. There 
was an ingenuousness in his aspect, which had an ex- 
tremely winning effect; and this, added to his air 
distingvé, must in its day have done great havoc 
among female hearts, and doubtless would have been 
equally successful at this time; but every one could 
see that his attentions were reserved for the lady who 
sat by his side, and who seemed to be on especial 
good terms with him. 

In the early part of the day, we had noticed what 
seemed exceedingly like a bit of flirtation between 
them—that interchange of looks which constitutes 
the freemasonry of the heart—those varying tones 
which in their modulations told to each other far more 
than was meant for the common ear—‘ wreathed 


smiles,’ which sat well upon the pale, manly cheek of 


the gentleman, and the rose-tinted countenance of the 
dame—all, in fact, that would have been of rather a 
suspicious character, but for the knowledge gained 
from his own lips, within ten minutes after their arri- 
val, that the lady was---his wife! 

She was as beautiful a person, in torm and feature, 
as it was ever my lot tolook upon. Periiaps she was 
not quite young enough for a heroine, for she might 
have seen thirty-five summers; but she might well 
have passed for at least ten years younger. 1 am ut- 
terly at a loss for words to describe the character of 
her beauty. Nay, it was ot beauty; it was some- 
thing more exquisite still. ‘The features were fine in 
their ensemble, but taken separately they were not 
what you would call beautiful. Still, there was some- 
thing in her piquant air---her espiegle glance-—her 
lovely alternation of clear white and red—her loity 
brow, polished and white as alabaster—her earnest 
look, in which there was as much soul as I have ever 
seen illuminate any countenance—her dark and glossy 
hair, tasteful yet simple in its tournure--that, taken 
altogether, formed what I would deem far more love- 
ly than that mere statue-like loveliness at which 


‘We start, 
For soul is wanting there !’ 

It was evident that her help-mate considered her 
the beau-ideal of beauty and of goodness. So atten- 
tive~-so very attentive was he to.her, that we thought 
at first they must have been newly-married; but, on 
observation, we perceived that his was a more tem- 
perate and calm attention than is paid by the bride- 
groom to the bride, and the manner in which the lady 
took all his little endearments--the farthest possible 








* The curious reader of this sketch, (which the wri 
ter, a gentleman of literary repute im England, in- 
forms us is what it purports to be,a tale but no fiction, 
heard trom the lps of the narrator himself,) may 
doubtless find a clue to the personages introduced, by 
consulting some authentie life of the renowned ‘re- 
presentative of Shakspeare’s heroes.’ 

I'ps. KNICKER BOOKER. 
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from any thing like the mawkish display by which 
the newly-wedded oftentimes make themselves ridicu- 
lous and disagreeable—clearly showed that she had 
been long accustomed to them. 

In a word, it was the best specimen I have ever 
seen of marriage as it should be. The husband was 
kind, affectionate and gentle—the lady was the same. 
It was an interchange of the most delighttul courtesy 
imaginable—that courtesy which springs from the 
heart, and is best nourished in the heart. ‘The whole 
company was interested in these two strangers. All 
telt delighted when, the lady having left the room, the 
gentleman kept his promise, and told his story thus. 

‘My name is Tressilian: my family came from 
Cornwall, where, long before the Conquest, they had 
extensive estates. My grandfather, for his active ser- 
vices as a volunteer, when ‘the isle was frightened 
from its propriety’ by the rebellion of 1715, was 
made a baronet by George the First. As the family 
estates were quite adequate to any additional expense 
which this new dignity might confer, my ancestor did 
not hesitate to accept the shes 

‘My father was a younger son, and, like most 
younger sons, early made a foolish marriage, which 
arrayed the rest of the family against him. He was 
young, spirited, and ardent, so he solaced himself 
with the happiness ot a wedded life; and I verily be- 
lieve that he with his hundreds was happier far than 
his elder brother, with the title and the rich estates. 

‘My uncle, the baronet, was a haughty man, and 
his pride was hurt at the thought that his brother was 
not quite as wealthy as he might have been, had he 
married an heiress. He did not better his condition 
for him, because he was as selfish as he was proud, 
but offered him a situation in Ireland—one of those 

overnment trifles by which obsequious votes in the 

ouse of Commons were rewarded; and my uncle 
had a ‘ leading interest’ in three boroughs. My father 
saw that the offer was a good one: he accepted it, 
and by doing so, bettered his own finances, and by 
removing himself from the vicinage of his proud bro- 
ther, did another service, without intending it. 

‘I wasan only child. My father’s appointment was 
in the Customs at Cork, and I was born in that ‘beau- 
tiful city.” It would take up a long time, to very 
lit'le purpose, to narrate how I rose from infancy to 
childhood, from childhood to manhood. While I was 
yeta child, my mother died, and I had jast reached 
my twentieth year, when it pleased Providence that 
my father should follow her. 

‘ His illness was brief. An hour before his death 
he told me, what indeed I had lung expected, that he 
had far outlived his income. It appeared, that as only 
two brothers, with their families, stood between him 
and the baronetcy and estates, he had ealeulated on 
the succession sometime or other! In this foolish 
expectation, he had latterly lived, rather according to 
his hopes than his means. The result was, that after 
paying all his debts, 1 found myself the master of a 
solitary £50. It was the alpha and omega of my 
worldly possessions at the time. 

‘I had received a tolerable education, and although 
ever an idle, had always been considered a gifted boy. 
For the last two years of my father’s life } had ‘taken 
to learning,’ as the common saying is, and my pro- 
ficiency was sufficient to make up for past idleness 
and carelessness—sufficient to skow that if I would 
distinguish myself, 1 could. ‘The emergency in which 
I was placed, was quite sufficient to rouse my ambi- 
tion. I resolved to go to London, and adventure in 
the paths of literature. 

*One of my first steps on my father’s death had 
been to write to my uncle, Sir Edgar Tressilian, ac- 
quainting him with the fact. In due course I receiv- 
ed a letter of condolence—formal, cold, and unat- 
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fectionate—informing me that his own health was ex- 
eellent, that my bachelor uncle had just broken his 
neck leaping a double ditch in a steeple chase, that 
my other uncle, with his five sons, (how in the name 
of common sense could my father anticipate that all 
these, who stood be!ween him and the baronetcy, 
would be so complaisant as to die!) were all welland 
flourishing, and that he could not presume to offer me 
any advice. Disgusted with the coldness of this epis- 
tle, 1 was about throwing it into the fire, when I 
eaught a few lines pencilled ona corner, as if writ- 
= by stealth. 1 remember them well; they were 
these: 


‘ Dearest Cousin: Never mind my father’s letter ; 
he does not mean the harshness which he writes, 
am sure he would be glad to see you at Tressilian 
Court. [ know that you must be indifferently supplied 
with the goods of fortune. You will oblige me for- 
ever by keeping what I shall send to-morrow. I have 
ne use for it; it may be of service to you. 

‘Emma.’ 


‘The next day I got another letter from Emma 
also; there was an enclosure of £50. 1 confess 
that I felt no disinclination to retain my gentle cou- 
sin’s gilt. 

‘It must have been twenty years since I first saw 
London—just twenty years this spring. I had then 
enly turned my twentieth year. I entered the medern 
Babylon as many a man entered it before me—that 
is, as a literary adventurer. My money soon went, 
and my spirits ebbed with my sinking fortunes, I had 
formed no extravagant hopes of success, but I con- 
fess that 1 had expected to meet with employment 
for my pen. But 1 was quite unknown. Publishers 
received me politely, but asked, not what I could do, 
but what I fad done. I was a stranger, and they 
were unwilling to risk their capital on one who had 
yet to make a name. I blame them not. It is one 
ef the inevitable evils of the career upon which I had 
entered ; and if some lucky chance in the chapter of 
accidents did not turn up, it was probable that I might 
live on without doing anything, until I ceased to live. 
Of all the misfortunes in this mortal life, I know none 
more heart-sickening than that of a man of letters, 
who teels that he has the ability to de that which 
would make him an immortal name, but never car 
obtain the opportunity of bringing that ability into pro- 
fitable action. 

* At last, after I had been in London for about two 
months, I was fortunate enough to obtain some em- 
ployment. Heaven knows it did not come before it 
was wanted, for my funds were literally in extremis. 
I am not ashamed to confess, that I have known 
what it is to want a meal, to depend for mere exis- 
tence on the remuneration (slight enough in those 
days) that I could obtain for such light literary arti- 
cles as [ could dispose of te the magazines. But now, 
a more certain mode of literary exertion was present- 
ed to me, and I prepared myself to enter into it, with 
the full force of my best mental faculties. I was en. 
gaged to write for a biographical work, and 1 delight- 
ed in the task. 

*It was on a fine day in April, 1814, that as I 
lounged through the streets of London, truly alonein 
their ‘ peopled solitudes,’ 1 accidentally passed by St. 
Martin’s Church, and just at the moment a bridal 

rty was entering that beautiful building. Curiosity 

ed me in, and I witnessed the performance of the 
marriage ceremony. The bride was a young, deli- 
cate creature, of that age when it is said the female 
stands on the very verge of womanhood. Her years 
could not have been more than sixteen—certainly not 
much more. The bridegroom was nearly four times 
her age. It certainly was nota love match. In the 
lady’s looks there was a little appearance of regret at 
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what I could not but consider a sacrifice: she de. 
meaned herself with graceful elegance, and went 
through the marriage ceremony as well as could be 
expected. 

‘At the age of twenty-one, a man may havea lit. 
tle romance in his mind; indeed what sort of a dull 
plodder must he not be who has not? I confess that 
1 was one of those who built castles in the air; and 
looking upon the young and beautiful bride, I felt 
something like regret that she should have been so 
unmeetly ma'ched to age—that—shall 1 own the 
weakness ?—that she was not my own. 

‘As yet I had been heart-free, but while I gazed 
upen this beautiful creature, the arrow entered into 
my soul. I knew that it was wrong, that it was 
foolish; but still I loitered for a parting gaze upon 
that fair young girl. ‘To look upon such beauty was 
nothing wrong—to look upon it, to love it as I did, 
was. At last the ceremony was concluded, and J 
hastened out of the church to catch but a_parting 
glimpse. A carriage was at the door; the bridegroom 
hurried out as fast as his gout would permit him, the 
bride supporting him, rather than supported by him. 
[ never had seen any face more lovely. The novelty 
of her situation had slightly tinged ae cheek with 
the most delightful blush imaginable. My fixed and 
eager glance met hers. She blushed yet deeper be- 
neath my steadfast, impassioned gaze. At this mo- 
ment the bridegroom, forgetful of the politeness which 
should have been, then at least, extended to the bride, 
entered the carriage first. I saw all the embarrass- 
ment of her situation, and eagerly stepped forward to 
assist her. ‘There was no other resource for her; half 
confused and half angry,she took my offered hand ia 
preference to that of one of the liveried lacqueys; 
a moment, und she was in the carriage. She grace- 
fully bowed her thanks to me—the carriage whirled 
off—and I was left alone, gazing after it. 

‘IT recovered my self-possession in a minute, and 
bounded off like an arrow from the bow. ‘The peo- 
ple must have thought me mad. I contrived to keep 
the carriage in view; at last I was so exhausted by 
my long race, that I was about abandoning the pur- 
suit. Sull I toiled on, my heart beating in my bosom 
as if it were going to break: my steps grew slower 
and slower; my temples throbbed, as if the blood 
would burst trom the arteries; my knees bent be- 
neath me; I was forced to lean against a lamp-post 
fur support, utterly exhausted, when the carriage 
stopped. 

‘I stood in Harley-street. My fatigue was at once 
forgotten. Again 1 rushed forward,—just in time te 
hand the bride from the carriage. ‘The servants had 
no tire to interfere—they must have thought that I 
was one of her friends. She grew pale and red by 
turns; she did not refuse my hand, but hers trembled 
within it. By a strong effort, she subdued herself to 
calmness. My conduct must have surprised her. She 
might net have wondered at my behaviour at the 
church door, for that was a simple act of courtesy; 
but how must she have been astonished at seeing me 
before her at the end of her route? J felt that this 
embarrassed her. Her hand was ungloved; the gleve 
fell to the ground; I raised it up, and ventured to 
press my lips to the white hand I held; =he looked, 
with a sort of mirthful wonder, into my face, ere she 
disengaged her hand, with the air of a princess. 
turned aside: in a minute, the aged bridegroom was 
on the threshhold of his door, the carriage rolled 
away, the white train of the bride swept within the 
hall. I canght a glimpse of the lady’s face turned to 
ward me; I ek cae returned my salute—the door 
closed—and I stood in Harley street, pressing the 
white glove to my lips, feeling more alone than I had 
ever felt before, and conscious that I had acted a mad, 
a foolish part. 
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*As I went home, I communed with my heart. I 
took a wiser resolution than young blood and heated 
imagination might be expected to form. I saw that 
the tair lady and myself ceuld have no interest in 
each other: she wasa wite now, and I was but a 
stranger. However unequally she was matched, still 
she was mated, and if my passiens would permit me 
to forget the great gulf that was fixed between us, my 
principles forbade it. So 1 turned to my solitary home 
—more solitary then—and dreamed away the hours 
in a reverie, sad as it was soul-subduing. But I was 
young then, and youth is the time for building castles. 

‘I have said that I obtained a literary engagement. 
It turned out both profitable and honorable. It brought 
me money, and it brought me fame. True, I had not 
very great remuneration ; but I had enough to answer 
my simple wants, and provide for my unexpensive 
habits. 1 had not very much fame—but still it was 
fame, and as to the stepping-stone to further distinc- 
tion, I did not despise it, because it was not of the 
highest caste. I knew that he who would look from 
the mountain’s brow, must first conquer the difficul- 
ties of the ascent, and I was centent to win my way 
torward as best I could. 

‘] must admit, that, although sometimes my thoughts 
reverted to the fair bride of Harley-street, she did no: 
engross half as much of my attention as might be ex- 
pected from one of my sanguine and remantic tem- 
perament. The truth is, for twelve or fourteen months 
succeeding the adventure I have told you, I was so 
much engaged in authorship, that I had no time for 
love. Nuw and then, | confess, I gazed upen the 
white glove with mingled feelings of regret and mirth 
—regret that I should have known so little of its fair 
owner—mirth at my own feolish conduct on her 
bridal day. Perhaps, too,if sometimes I saw a grace- 
ful figure in the street, or at the theatre, I may have 
looked with more than common curiosity, to see 
whether the face was that of my unknown charmer. 
But to preve to you how very hittle, beyond the first 
impression, my heart was interested, 1 never went 
into Harley-street. You smile. I suppose you think 
that this proves that I was not quite so indifferent as 
I would persuade myself that I was. You may be 


ight. 

‘ During all this time, I had scarcely heard anything 
of those members of my father’s family whe ha 
treated me with so much coldness and neglect. Once 
or twice, my uncle wrote to me on business, and I 
was not sorry to have’the opportunity of paying off 
pride with pride. It appeared that three of my cou- 
sins had drunk themselves into a fever, aud died from 
the consequences of their debauch; that my two other 
cousins had exhibited symptoms of consumption, an 
hereditary disease; that the baronet was anxious to 
sell part of his estates, but as I stood collaterally in 
the line ot succession, my consent was necessary, 
merely as a matter of form, to ‘dock the entail ) and 
I never wrote a letter with more pleasure than that 
in which, respectfully but positively, I declined inter- 
fering in any way with the affairs of the family which 
had disowned my father, and deserted me. I was re- 
solved to show them that, in spirit at least, I was a 
true Tressilian. I believe that my haughty uncle re- 
spected me for my unbending disposition. He had 
wanted the money to purchase a tin mine, and it was 
eventually fortunate that I had refused my signature. 
The speculation would have beggared him; the party 
who purehased the mine lost nearly half a million on 
the concern, and died in a mad-house. From my 
gentle cous.n Emma I heard once or twice. She was 
the sole link that bound me to my line. 

‘My greatest ambition in literature had ever been 
to write a successiul drama. Inthe vear 1815, it was 
rather fashionable to have a dramatic taste. Kean 
had recently appeared, and carried the public along 
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with him. Never was a triumph more complete. The 
coldness of an English audience was changed ; the 
public became enthusiastic. Among others, I felt the 
power of the witehery. I was spell-bound ty the 
might of the actor’s powerful delineations. Night 
after night I followed in the wake of his triumph. I 
felt as if it were my own. 

‘ At last the thought suddenly came, that I might 
triumph with him. I would write a play in which he 
should perform. I would make the creature—his act- 
ing would give it vitality and existence. : 

*I seized upon the thought as upon a treasure. I 
hastened home and commenced the task. I had long 
meditated on the subject, and my cheice was made 
almost before I took pen in hand. In six weeks I 
had completed the drama. The task was done. ‘Tne 
difficulty, unthought of before, now arose—how to 
Bet it brought out. This consideration fe!l upon me 

ike an avalanche upon the traveller—still it was worth 
while to make an effort against the difficulty. I re- 
solved to make it. 

‘I did what the emergency required; 1 took my 
play in my hand, and waited on Kean. 1 trankly told 
him what were my fears, and what my hopes. He 
gently encouraged the latter,and soothed the former. 
He expressed himself delighted with my play, and took 
it upon himselfto bring it before the managers at Drury- 
lane theatre. He did more—he introduced me te 
some of his most influential patrons and friends. He 
was to me most kind and friendly. What a noble 
heart that man had! 

‘Kean was right. He had not miscalculated his 
influence with the management. My play was put im 
rehearsal, and the first tragedian himself volunteered 
to take one of the leading parts. ‘The play was pro- 
duced. I sat in the pit, trembling anxiously for its 
fate, when in one of the boxes opposite I saw the 
bride of Harley-street! There she sat, more beauti- 
ful than ever. The dazzling whiteness of her skin 
was in admirable contrast and deep relief with her 
mourning dress. I never had paid much attention to 
the minutiz of female attire; and never until now did 
I regret the ignorance which prevented my knowing 
whether or not she wore a widow’s dress. Butno! 
—those could not be the unbecoming garments of 
widowhood ! 

‘The play went on beyond my hopes, but I little 
heeded how it proceeded. My heart—my hopes, nad 
all been intent on the success of my drama. Mow, 
the whole was changed, like a shifting scene in a 
magic lantern—and my play—the world itself—was 
all nothing to me. My world sat in the dress circle 
of the boxes, lovelier than even my dreams had re- 
presented her. 

‘At last the ordeal was past. The play was over, 
and announced for repetition, amid shouts of ap- 
plause,and few would have suspected that the ab- 
stracted being in the pit was the successful author. 
My friends eanaad round me, and warmly offered 
their congratulations. The whisper ran through the 
house ‘ There is the author!’ and in a short time 1 
felt, megs | felt myself to be the object of universal 
attention. was in a strange position. At the age 
ot two-and-twenty, I had gaine@ a triumph such as 
at those years had rarely been striven for. All eyes 
were upon me—all tongues seemed eager to do me 
honor. But the eyes that I wished to see, and the 
voice that I longed to hear, these alone were want- 
ing. At last, the beautiful unknown joined in the uni- 
versal interest, the murmur had reached her also ; she 
turned to look upon the successful dramatist. Her 
eyes met mine—her cheek turned pale as death—a 
little pause, and she rose to leave the theatre. 

‘You may be sure that I lost no time in quitting 
my place also, in the pit. So intent was-I in the pur- 
suit, that I did not heed, much less acknowledge, the 
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plaudits which greeted me as I left the scene of my 
triumph. So much the better; it was attributed to my 
aac, Ps The truth is, I was quite unconscious of 
the applause which were heaped upon me. 

‘I was just in time. The lady was unaccompanied, 
and her carriage was at the door. There was a 
dreadtul crush, as at that time there always was when 
Kean performed. Coachman strove with coachman, 
in most bitter emulation. The ladies were frightened, 
and the gentlemen indignant. I saw the horses rush- 
ing on the pavement, and on the instant I dashed for- 
ward to lend my aid. One hand held back the 
lady, the other held in her fiery steeds; others came 
to give their assistance, and I wasthen called upon to 
devote my whole attention to the fair lady I sought. 
She fainted away in my arms. Relief was speedily 
obtained, and she recovered sufficiently to bear the 
motion of her carriage. I opened the door and helped 
her in. All around must have thought I was a rela- 
tive, or at least an acquaintance. 1 followed her; the 
door was closed; the vehicle was soon disengaged 
from the crowd of carriages, and ‘ homeward bound.’ 

‘Meanwhile, my fair charge swooned a second 
time. She lay in my arms, like a thing of death. 
Fortunately, | observed a smelling bottle in her hand. 
I opened and applied it. *‘ Where am I? she exclaim- 
ed, with signs of recovery. My reply satisfied her 
that she was sale. A very few words formed our 
conversation. 1 was far too much excited by past 
recollections, and by the conflict of present thought, 
to speak ; and she, independently of her recent indis- 
position, found sufficient excuse for silence. She 
might have felt disinclined to converse with a stran- 
ger; or she was conscious only that somebody had 
rescued her from danger, aad that he was escorting 
her home. 

* We soon reached our place-of destination. I was 
in Harley-street again. We stopped at the same 
house. 1 saw a hatchment over the door; I perceiv- 
ed that the servants were in mourning. This gave 
confirmation to my hopes—God forgive me!—that 
my charmer wasa widow, and a great load was thus 
removed from my heart. 

‘Our journey was at an enu. I handed the lady 
into her house. She lingered for an instant upon 
the threshhold to return me thanks, and requested to 
know to whom she was indebted for what she was 
pleased to term my ‘very great kindness.’ To tell 
you the truth, I did not half relish the cool, compli- 
mentary manner in which the inquiry was made—just 
as if it were a mere matter of form. Perhaps 1 was 
a litle piqued that she did not turn her eyes upon me 
while asking the question. I expected that, at the 
very least, she might have looked at the mau who 
had saved her life. But there she stood—her tace 
half turned toward me, and her bright eyes most pro- 
vokingly fixed—not on me. You smile at this. | 
could smile now, to think that sucha trifle could 
have annoyed me; but such things are, in the days ot 
youth, when but a little cloud between us and the 
po a of the heart will dim the eye and pale the 
eheek. 

‘I handed the lady my address, and at the same 
time revealed my n@me. Nothing could be more in- 
stantaneous than the change which was caused by 
that one word ‘ Tressilian.’ The ‘open sesame’ of 
Ali Baba had nut a mere sudden or powerful effect. 
‘The werd had scarcely passed my lips, ere the lady 
quickly turned round, and slaty and earnestly fixed 
on me an intense glance, as if she would have read 
the very secrets of my heait. I never set up for be- 
ing a very bashiul man, but I quailed beneath the in- 
tensity of that look ; and to make it worse, it con- 
tinued so dreadfully long. I may lose by the admis- 
sion, but I do eonfess that I begin to feel desperately 
annoyed by the too great attention which the lady 
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paid me. You wil! remember that 1 was rather awk. 
wardly placed ; the eircumstances of the case were 
enough to make a man of the world lose his self-pos- 
session. 1 was but a man of letters—a race who are 
as little self-possessed as any in the world. 

‘At last, the lady found a voice—not, however, 
until she had read my features as you would read a 
book. If my identity was to be proved, she had 
qualified herself fora witness most thoroughly. “Tres. 
silian ?? she repeated,—‘ it’s very strange.’ Another 
pause. ‘ May I ask, have we met before?’ I[ replied 
that we had. * Would Mr. Tressilian be so good as 
to mention when and where?’ About two years be. 
fore. * Ah,’ exclaimed she,‘1 remember it now, I 
thought that 1 should have known the gentleman to 
whose very particular attentions on my wedding day 
I was so much indebted, and—a little annoyed.’ The 
last words were spoken in rather a mirthful tone, and 
my confidence was restored again. The lady went 
on. * You are about asking my permission to call to. 
morrow, and inquire how I have got over my fright. 
Come—lI shail be but too happy to see the gentleman 
who hasobliged me—thrice.’ 1 believe, I made some 
unintelligible reply. ‘The lady cut short my compli- 
ment. ‘Our téte @ téte may be held, methinks, in a 
somewhat less public place than at my hall door. 
One word more—your name is ‘Tressilian ?” I bowed 
ascent. ‘Julian Tressilian?’ I was surprised at her 
apparent intimacy with my Christian name, as my 
manner of reply might have shown her. ‘I believe 
the nephew of Sir Edgar Tressilian, of Cornwall? 
Anether bow of assent. ‘Then, sir, I shall be ~10* 
happy to see you again; * » .-ill remember the Louse#* 
—this was said in the most arch tone imagirable— 
‘and may do a more unwise thing than make the ac- 
quaintance of its owner—the widow Melton.’ The 
prettiest possible smile played upon her lips, as she 
thus announced her name and widowhood. I pro- 
mised, cheerfully enough, heaven knows, to pay the 
visit, and departed with my mind full of thoughts the 
most varied and curious. 

‘It was one consolation to know that my now 
known unknown was unshackled by the bond matri- 
monia|—another, that she had forgiven, but not for- 
gotten my conduct on her wedding day—a third, that 
she had not only been exceedingly courteous, but 
rather anxious, as I thought, to see meagain. I puz- 
zled myself with conjectures as to the means by 
which she could have obtained a knowledge of my 
name and connexions. I assure’you, so intent was my 
mind on these speculations, that L almost forgot my 
success at the theatre. By degrees my thoughts flowed 
in a calmer current—and a shend: dreamless sleep 
was the finale of my contemplations. You may think 
that this was a ‘ most lame and impotent conclusion ;’ 
but as lam not telling a romance, I ean only give 
you things precisely as they occurred. 

*I awoke early in the morning, and, spite of all my 
efforts, sleep again I could not. Oh, how 1 longed 
for the hours to run on quicker! Never had they 
seemed so leaden-winged as then. Shall I confess it? 
My most anxious thought was to see—the widow? 
No! The newspaper! And who would blame my 
impatience? Successful as my drama had been, there 
was no knowing how the critics of the press might 
speak of it. 

‘ But the whole of them seemed in a friendly con- 
spiracy to do me kinkness, and—shall I say it—jus- 
uce. All of them spoke enthusiastically of Kean’s 
acting—and of my play. What a light heart throbbed 
in my bosom! t es one of the happiest men ia 
London. 

‘ As the day rolled on, carriage alter carriage stop- 
ped before iny door. Never before had such distin- 
guished visiters sat in my humble apartment. I had 
quite a levée of the gifted and the noble. I might 
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pratify my vanity by naming them, but I have out- 
ived that feeling, and reaily I must hurry to a con- 
clusion, But among them I had Kean, with his heart 
upon his lips, loud in — of my drama, which he 
eaid had put a new leaf to his laurel. I was indeeda 
happy man. Never before had I been conscious of 
the deep, deep pleasure of hearing my own praises 
from the lips of those whose praise was distinction: 
1 was doubly conscious of this deep delight, for I felt 
that I had done something to deserve it. 

‘ At last, for 1 thought they would never have de- 
parted, my visiters went ower I hurried to pay my 
promised visit. Ll was in Harley-street ina short time. 

Was Mrs. Melton at home?’ ‘* Yes, and had waited 
in all the morning.’ I was ushered into a noble and 
magnificenily-furnished apartment. At the time, I 
did not heed it, nor its splendid adornments; but I saw 
one—the loveliest—reclining upona sofa. ‘I'wo years 
had changed the girl into a woman; and like the stran- 
ger in ‘ Christabel,’ she was ‘ beautiful, exceedingly.’ 

‘I was received courteously—kindly. In reply to 
some playful badinage on my having fashionably de- 
layed my visit to a late hour, I frankly told her what 
had detained me. 

* What,’ she cried, ‘are you the dramatist? Why, 
all the papeis are full of your praise. Good master 
Tressilian, your modesty will run a fair chance of be- 
ing ruined.’ 

‘Once entered into conversation, you may be sure 
that I did not allow it to flag. Nor did we, even thus 
early, lack those mutual! confidings which are so de- 
lighttul—so bewitching. I confessed cgndidly enough 
that I had been struck with her on her bridal day. I 
narrated what | have already told you. She paid me 
the most flattering attention. Believe me, that the 
most dangerous pvsition in which you can place a 
young man, is to allow him to talk of himsell toa 
beautiful and accomplished woman, weir geet him the 
dangerous compliment of being interested, or seeming 
to be so, in what he says; the seeming doves not differ 
much from the reality. I speak from my own ex- 
perience. I drank in deep draughts of love. 

‘The lady was accomplished—more so perhaps, 
than is usual at her age, for she was. only eighteen— 
indeed, scarcely that. But there was a substratum of 
deep and solid sense beneath the Corinthian embel 
lishments of her mind. Added to this, there was 
strong feeling—a dash ef enthusiasm—aad that most 
dangerous weapon in the hands of a pretty, witty, 
wilful woman—a strong perception of the ridiculous. 
With such natural and acquired advantages, you may 
well believe that she must have been a most delightful 
companion. I question whether she had greater talent 
er beauty. 

‘I think I have told you of the flattering interest 
she took, or appeared to take, in whatever concerned 
me. Our interview lasted two hours. ‘Time was not 
leaden-winged then—and in that time she had become 
acquainted with as much of my adventures, few as 
they had ‘been, as I thought it proper to communicate. 
1 had one excuse for my egotism—I was an Irishman, 
and we have a privilege by time and custom imme- 
morial, of talking’of ourselves—when we find fair and 
willing listeners! 

‘There was one good source of consolation—she 
was almost as communicative as myself. Her story 
was a brief ene: her father had held a high situation 
at Madras, in the civil service of the East India Com- 
pany. With the usual profusion of persons whe enjoy 
large possessions, and are used to oriental luxuries, 
he contrived to outlive his income so considerably, 
that at his death his only daughter, Mariana, was a 
penniless orphan. Mr. Melton, who had been his 
school-fellow in youth, and his friend through life, 
took charge of the young lady, then a mere child, 
sent her to England to be educated, and on his re- 
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turn found her on the narrow isthmus which divides 
girlhood from womanhood. ‘The result was the com- 
mon one. He was struck with the naivelé of her 
manners, her wit, her beauty; and changing his in- 
tention ef adopting her as his daughter, he offered her 
his hand and fortune. Mariana was without a friend 
in the world, unconscious of the sacrifice she was 
making, and had little hesitation in espousing her fa- 
ther’s friend. It was indeed a new edition of ‘ Janv- 
ary and May,’ as far as years were concerned, she be- 
ing sixteen and he more than sixty. She had been a 
wile but for one year; her husband’s death left her in 
affluence ; the bulk ot his fortune, amounting to six 
thousand a year, became her own, without the slight- 
est restriction. 

‘Such was the substance of her communication— 
a story that damped my own hopes. If I hated one 
thing more than anothei, it was that most despicable 
cha:acter—a fortune-hunter. I own that if I had 
been smitten betere, I was doubly siruck now, when 
a few hours conversation had discovered to me the 
rich and varied resources of her mind. But there was 
a sudden dash to my hopes. If she were unfriended, 
I would have been delighted to have been the friend 
who through life would protect, and love, and cherish 
her: had she been unfriended, | would have ‘ coined 
my heart to drachms’ tor her—I would have felt pride 
in making my pen support her: but here, amidst 
wealth and luxury, she was surrounded by friends— 
she was too far above my aim. 

‘You who have known any thing of the passion- 
springs of the heart—of the passion-strivings of the 
heart—of the enchantment which the heart feels in 
converse with the one it loves—you can imagine how 
fleetly flew the hours, while Mariana and myself thus 
held converse together—free and friendly, as if we 
had known each other for years. She told me, when 
I inquired how the accident of the preceding night had 
affeeted her, that until that morning she had not been 
fully conscious of the extent of her obligation to me; 
that she had thoughtlessly gone to the theatre, and 
that the gentleman who acecumpanied her having 
quitted her for a few minutes to call her carriage, she 
had missed him; when, as she owned, the sudden 
sight of myself in the house had strangely affected 
her. Did I err—but I fancied that her tones were 
more subdued, and her voice deepened as she made 
this confession, half sport, half earnest. 

‘We parted: but I promised Mariana to see her 
again. How willingly [kept my word! Day after 
day saw the chains more inextricably twined around 
my heart. And Mariana—truth te say—appeared as 
little loth as n.yself to continue the acquaintance. 

‘Sometimes, often indeed, I resolved to banish her 
from my mind; but the resolution was broken as soen 
as made. There was this new poem to be read, that 
song to be practised; I had promised now to accom- 
pany her to see her portrait in the exhibition ; it was 
one of the loveliest that Lawrence ever painted ; to- 
morrow we were to visit Windsor Castle; in short, 
there was a round of engagements, and as these were 
fulfilled, there were new ones entered into. It was 
impossible to keep my resolution: pertane this was 
the reason why I so often made such resolves. 

‘I had a friend, a worldiy minded, wealthy man, 
who had made a fortune by the law, as respectably 
perhaps as it is usually made. He was a shrewd 
though just man. He would neither neglect his in- 
terests, nor would he willingly injure the interests ot 
others. He was so strictly just, that he knew not, I 
then conceived, how to be generous. I had rendered 
this man a service, and he professed his gratitude, and 
tendered me at all times the advantages of his advice. 
I do not know what pens me to visit him now ; 
he was the last man in the werld of whom you would 
think I would make a confidant. But Idid. It may 
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be because I knew that he would not laugh at me. I 
told him precisely all my feelings—my hopes—my 
fears. He heard me with attention. ‘ lt strikes me,’ 
said he, ‘that this lady and her fortune would bea 
desirable investment. It is evident that she loves you 
—that you love her—and,as you would wed her if 
she were friendless and portionless, I do not see why 
the accident of her being neither, should stand be- 
tween you and happiness.’ I attempted to argue 
against this sophistry, but he put me down with, ‘ If 
you had fortune, you would share it with her. it hap- 
pens that she has it instead, so the case is much the 
same. Woo the lady and wed her. You will want 
money, perhaps? Here is a draft for a hundred 
pounds. Draw on me for what tarther sums you may 
require, and repay me when you have the means. Not 
a word more. You did me a service once—it is but 
fair that I should return it as I best can;’ and he li- 
terally pushed me out of his office. 

‘I was weak enough—foolish enough—base enough, 
to suffer my better feelings to be subverted by what 
the lawyer had said. I continued my visits to Mari- 
ana,and saw, with a delight which you can more 
easily imagine than I can describe, that she was not 
heart-whole. The crisis was at hand. 

‘So occupied were my thoughts with her image, 
that I neglected the common business of lite. One 
great conception filled my breast—this was the con- 
viction that I was beloved. My success as a drama- 
tist—the friends to whom that success had introduced 
me—the necessity of farther exertion to maintain the 
high place into which this success had thrown me— 
all were as nothing. The excitement of these vary- 
ing thoughts careered through my mind with an im. 
petuosity language cannot paint. Added to this, I 
had an uncertainty of purpose. I seemed to live,and 
breathe, and have my being but in the presence of 
that one loved object. 

‘One morning, just as I was quitting my residence 
for Harley-street, three letters reached me, which the 
servant said had been lying for some days at a coffee 
house 1 frequented. One was from the treasurer of 
the theatre, enclusing two hundred pounds, as the re- 
muneration for my play. Such satisfaction did this 
give me, that 4 thrust the other letters into my pocket 
without opening them, and hurried to my legal friend. 
I seldom had felt more real satisfaction than when I 
repaid him his loan. He looked at me in astonish- 
ment, inquired when the marriage had taken place, 
and looked the image of perfect disappointment, when 
I told that matters remained precisely as they were 
before. 1 fancy that he considered me as one on 
whom a lucky chance was thrown away. 

*I proceeded to Harley-street. Here I saw Mari- 
ana, who seemed more beautiful than ever, and far 
more interesting. Her cheek was flushed—her words 
were hurried—her manner betokened much anxiety. 
An indifferent subject of conversation was started, 
but neither of us pursued it. Silence followed. 

‘I know not how it was, but in that silence my 
hand wandered for the first time round Mariana’s 
waist; alittle pause, and my bolduess increased. My 
lips ventured to touch the pouting beauty of her’s ; 
ere she could speak a word, although her eyes spoke 
eloquently enough, I was on my knee, and had told 
all my tear, and whispered some of my hope. I told 
my love—my madness—since first she crossed my 
path. I did not plead in vain. 

‘A deep, deep sigh—a long, long gaze—a silence 
more expressive than the richest oratory—a slight 
pressure ot the hand—tears—sudden and frequent— 
these were her confession. That moment repaid me 
for all that 1 had suffered during the fever of my fear. 

‘Then tollowed the full and mutval confession— 
each to each—of all that disturbs the heart. In the 
midst of this I remembered that 1 had one more con. 


A CHAPTER FROM REAL LIFE. 


fession to make—one due to my own honor, te m 
pride, to myself esteem. I spoke to her thus—for 
well remember every syllable that was uttered at that 
memorable time. ‘ My dear girl, I have told you 
much—pardon me that I have not told you all. You 
have pressed your lip to mine. You have given your 
heart to mine--all in the trusting hope that I deserv- 
ed you. Listen tome. Ido not. 1 am the veriest 
cheat that ever won a woman’s heart. I have dared, 
not forgetful of yourself, to remember your fortune. 
I have deceived myself—you, | would not. Nor dol 
ask forgiveness. Spurn me; reject me; despise me; 
I deserve itall.’ 

Mariana appeared thunderstruck. At last she spoke. 
‘Julian you a fortune-hunter—you a cheat? You 
must not deceive me now?’ I related all that had 
passed. She listened attentively, and a shade of ab- 
stracted thought clouded her brow. At last she spoke; 
‘I would fain hope that even what you siy were 
true, rather than that, having seen my- weakness in 
confessing that I love you, you would trifle with it 
thus, and now. Answer me—do you know any thing 
new concerning yourself?—do you know any thing 
about Tressilian Court?’ 1 told her I knew nothing. 
‘Nothing! Have you no letters?’ 1 remembered 
the letters which I had not opened, and produced 
them. She laid her hand upon mine, cre I opened 
them. ‘It,’ said she, ‘the contents of those letters 
should make your purpose waver for a momen!, (and 
I know the intelligence they bring, have known it 
snce yesterday, and thought it brought you to my 
feet to-day,)—if your purpose wavers for a moment, 
remember, I release you from your vows. I, too, 
would not be held as a fortune-hunter. Read them 
now. 

‘1 opened them: oue was from the family solicitor, 
written a week before, informing me that my uncle 
and his two sons had been lost at sea, on their voyage 
to Madeira, whither the latter had been ordered for 
the benetit of their health, and suggesting the pro- 
priety, as I now was heir at law to the title and es- 
tates, of my visiting Tressilian Court, where my sur- 
viving uncle was anxious to receive me. The other 
letter was from my cousin Emma, praying that I 
would lose no time in coming to Cornwall. las post- 
script, which always contains the pith of a young 
lady’s letter, she hoped ‘ that my wooing throve.’ 

‘I suppose you may imagine what my first impulses 
was. I felt no inclination to release Mariana from 
her plighted faith—doubly proud that I could best 
show that it was indeed herself that I had sought. 


my cousin Emma’s, and from her had known and re- 
gretted my evil fortunes—that when she first heard 
my name, her interest was excited, and all the rest 
she had confessed an hour before! This she added, 
that she had already heard from Emma of my change 
of fortune, and that she believed at first, that it was 
this ray of sunshine over my path which had led me 
to tell in words what her woman’s wit had long since 
conjectured. She told me, also, that as I had won 
her heart long since, she would have given her hand 
with it, to Julian Tressilian, whatever were his pros- 
pects. 

‘It is full time that I bring my story to a conclu- 
sion. I went to Tressilian Court; I soon became a 
favorite with Sir Edgar. It wasa cherished plan of 
his to marry me to my gentle and lovely cousin; but, 
/ was engaged, and, for the matter of that, so was the 
lady also. 

‘One morning, there wasa double marriage at Tres- 
silian Court. The beauty of Harley-street became 
more beautiful in the wilds of Cornwali—and my 
cousin, transplanted to the garden of Wiltshire, did 
not become less lovely than before, and (her smiles 





said) even more happy. 
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THE HOUR OF DEATH-——THE BOARDING HOUSE. 


* My uncle lived to see his grand-children climb his 
knee—to embrace my children also. He was gather- 
ed to his ancestors some ten years ago; and if any of 
my hearers wish to see how we keep up old customs 
at the Coyrt, Julian Tressilian will gladly show them 
a happy household. 

‘ As tor our happiness But here comes Mari- 
ana, scarcely changed from what she was when first 
I saw her, except that her eldest daughter will soon 
take a part,as shedid then, in the great drama of 
marriage. She wedsa husband whose years better 
suit her own. 

* Mariana, I have told to our surrounding friends 
the story of our ‘whole course of love:’ it is well, 
dearest, that you were absent, for otherwise I could 
not have spoken of you as you were, and are, and will 
be—the beautiful, the happy-hearted, and the faithtul!’ 








Thus did we hear the story: and slight as it here 
may seem, it won admiration, and warm thanks from 
those who heard it. At any rate, it was a frank con- 
fession, and lost nothing from the manner in which 
it was told. We felt that the narrator was not ro- 
mancing, and perhaps the apparent truth of the tale 
was one of its greatest charms, 

—_———<»—__—_ 


THE HOUR OF DEATH. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north-wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 





Day is for mortal care, 
Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth, 

Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer,— 
But all for thee, thou Mightiest of the earth! 


The banquet hath its hour, 
lis feverish hour uf mirth, and song, and wine ; 
There comes a day for griet’s o’erwhelming power, 
A time for sofier tears—but all are thine! 


Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And smile at thee !—but thou art not of those 
That wait the ripen’d bloom to seize their prey ! 


Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowersto wither at the nurth-wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death, 


We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer-birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When Autumn’s hue shall tinge the go!den grain,— 
Bat who shall teach us when to look for thee ? 


Is it when Spring’s first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie ? 
Is it when roses in our paths grow pale ? 
They have one season—all are ours to die! 


Thou art where billows foam, 
Thou art where music melts upon the air; 
Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 
And the world calls us fourih—and thou art there ! 


Thon art where friend meets friend, 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest; 
_. Thou art where foe meets toe, and trumpets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north-wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 


Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 
Mrs. HemMans. 
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THE BOARDING HOUSE. 
By Frederick West. 


Continued from ovr last Number. 





CHAPTER Ill. 


mrs. “ MUCKABAR”’ TOMKINS. 


Do you see that lady with an immensely Ingh tur- 
ban?” : 

* T have observed her for some time past. What is 
she? I should imagine an actress who has dressed for 
the theatre, from the gaudiness of her attire, and the 
thick layer of rouge with which her face is incrusted.” 

“You are mistaken. She is a lady of some pro- 
perty, bu: her intellects are not altogether perfect. On 
her wedding-day she arrived at church, to the aston- 
ishment of all present dressed in deepest sables. Af- 
ter the performance of the ceremony, she drove off 
from her husband, nor would she see him for nearly a 
month, indeed she was with much difficulty persuaded 
by her father 'o live with him atall. ‘hey are now 
separated. Notwithstanding this singular incident, 
she is for the most part only 


* Mad nor-nor-west,’ 


Her monomania consists in an unbounded love for 
dumb animals, of all sorts, sizes and cemplexions.— 
Her poor litle daughter, a beautiful child, is altogether 
neglected for her iour footed favourites. She hasa 
dog which is a great pet. I was in a confectioner’s 
store, On One occasion, when her carriage stopped at 
the door, and herseli and her loved companion alight- 


“What will he take to-day ma’m?” asked the ow- 
ner of the store, “an almond or a sponge-cake! The 
cranberry tarts are just up—pretty fellow !” 

“The pampered and bloated creature was seated on 
the counter, and wheezing with great difficulty from 
its excess of glutiony.” 

“No! Fido has a bad cold. I fear they will lie 
heavily on his dear stomach: you may give him a lit. 
tle blanc-mange.” 

“ The servants in the boarding-house, together with 
the mistress, entertain the greatest horror of this brute, 
and would gladly poison it if they dared. Greai was 
their rejoicing, when one day, as the bills duly testi- 
fied, it was missing, lost, or stolen!’ but greater far 
was the consternation and phrenzy of Mrs. ‘Tomkins. 
She ordered her carriage to the door—had it literally 
plastered with the handbills, offering a considerable 
reward for the dog, and getting inside, ordered the 
coachman to drive slowly through the streets. Out of 
the windows was to be seen, first on one side and 
then on the other, her elongated countenance, lookin 
most anxiously at every puppy she encountered, an 
endeavouring to trace in its visage some resemblance 
to her dear departed Fido! In the evening the bear- 
ders of the house were attracted to the windows by 
most vocilerous shouts, which rang through the streets 
and alarmed all the neighborhood. Up flew window 
sashes and out popped heads in every direction. Ru- 
mours most contradictory filled people’s mouths.— 
Some said the mob were about to attack the palace— 
depose King William and his beloved Adelaide, and 
place the Duke of Wellington on the throne—and 
others that the most respectable portion of the com- 
community, had struck for an increase of wages, and 
had positively refused to sew another stitch without be- 
ing allowed at least a double proportion of cabbage ; 
while a select few piously believed that the comet had 
broken bounds--that the world would be consumed 
that the day of judgment was come. Anxiety or agi- 
tation was depicted on every face—all were on the tip- 
toe of expectation, when a carriage was seen driving, 
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at a most furious sate, down Piccadilly. It was the 
identical vehicle of the fair disconsolate, followed by 
a crowd of delighted and mischievous boys—-hooting, 
Jaughing, yelling and shouting at the singular sight to 
which her eccentricity had favoured them. Shortly 
afier this event she was laughably victimised by a 
smart fellow, who had heard ot her strange propensi- 
ties. She was told that a person wished to see her in 
the parlour.” 

‘* What is your business ?” 

“TI beg pardon, madam, but knowing your refined 
taste for curiosities, | have taken the liberty of bring. 
mg two muckabar cats to offer should you be inclin- 
ed to purchase them.” 

“Muckabar cats! I never heard the name before.— 
Is there any-thing remarkable in these animals ?” 

“ Exceedingly! madam. ‘They are brought from 
Mackabar, whence they take theirname. ‘Their skins 
are exceedingly soft, white and delicate—and they 
have no claws!” 

“Dear me! That is very singular! Let me see them. 
Well, I declare they are most beautiful! What do 
you ask for them?” 

“T cnnnot take less than two guineas, on account 
of the difficulty of procuring them and the great ex- 
pense of their keep.” 

“ What do they live upon ?” 

“Cream and chicken.” 

“The old lady was in raptures—paid the money 
with delight—had a splendid glass-case made for them, 
and invited all her triends to see the Muckabar cats, 
who could only exist on cream and cuicken. Afiera 
few days they appeared to be in great pain and mewed 
most piteously. Mrs. Tomkins was wretched, and 
was about sending for Sir Astley Cooper, when the 
servant, whose duty it was to attend them, discovered 
that they were two common kittens sewed upin skins 
which, becoming exceedingly tight and painful, caused 
their piteouscries. ‘To add to the horror, their talons, 
which had been closely clipped by the desigaing var- 
let, had grown again, and the first person upon whom 
they exerted their prowess was the luckless Mrs. 
Tomkins herself. From this momeat she was known 
as Mrs. Muckabar Tomkins. But the crowning effort 
of this female Martin, consists in her having projected, 
if not started, a new vehicle for town, to be drawn by 
four horses insiead of two, as is usual here. She de- 
clares that the sufferings which ‘God’s noblest piece 
of dumb workmanship (the horse) experiences, out- 
rages, all humanity; she therefore proposes, solely out 
of consideration to the brutes and the chance of its 
being a good speculation foy herself, to put four horses 
to do the work of two, for which only double the price 
will be asked of each passenger, but then each will be 
performing a duty to himself and society, and not out- 
rage humanity by overburdening ‘Gud’s noblest piece 
of dumb workmanship, the horse.’ ‘The drivers and 
cabs are to be gentlemen. ‘I'hey are engaged not to 
swear on any consideration either to the horses or 
passengers, and to drive without the barbarous appli- 
eation of the whip, but to induce their cattle to pro- 
ceed by kind words only, and they are to go to church 
three times on the Lord’s day, tor whieh they receive 
additional pay, while they are to carry religious tracts 
in their pockets for perusal whenever the omnibus 
stops. She appeals to humane and christian souls tor 
encouragement. We hope they will answer the call, 
as it may enable her to speculate a little more largely 

in Muckabar cats,” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE QUACK. 


“Who is that gentleman who sits shivering beneeth 
a weight of flannel and wrappers sufficient to thaw an 
iceberg ? See, he has left the table, and esconced him- 
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THE BOARDING HOUSE. 


self before the fire. I am very much mistaken if you 
have not something to relate of so remarkable a per. 
sunage.” 

“That gentleman is a Mr.Cammomile. I remember 
him a year ago—a fine, hale, joyous rubicund speci- 
men ot his species: he is now a poor meagre, cadaver- 
ous epitome of mortality.” 

‘“* And to what is so remarkable a change owing ?” 

“To physic!” 

“Then, ‘throw physic to the dogs, Pil have none 
on’t.’ ” 

‘ By mere accident he came in contact with ‘ Bu. 
chan’s Domestic Medicine.’ He eagerly perused the 
volume, and firmly believed himself afflicted with half 
the maladies contained therein. He immediately sent 
tor his physician, a sensible and worthy man, to whom 
he described as many evils as were contained in Pan- 
dora’s box. ‘The physician endeavoured to laugh him 
out of his ridiculous conceits.” 

“ The symptoms, doctor—the symptoms”— 

“ Are imaginary.” 

“ But the book” — 

“ Burn it.” 

“The physician was evidently an idiot, who knew 
nothing of the constitution. He was called no more. 
The imaginary sufferer constructed a laboratory in his 
own house—consulted his own book—mixed his own 
medicine. No sooner did he believe one miraculous 
cure effected, than, upon referring to his oracle, he 
perceived himself a prey to some new and dire disor- 
der; and again pounded and compounded—mixed, 
messed, and made, and—the worst remains behind— 
swallowed, to the destruction of his health, the pros- 
tration of his faculties, and the utter ruin of his con- 
stitution. 

‘“* This was all very well, for, be it known to you, he 
is an antiquated bachelor, a class of beings for whom I 
1 teel very little pity,under any circumstances. It is true, 
I am myself a bachelor, but a young one; and though 
the amiable modesty which ever accompanies merit, 
has hitherto kept me from the elysium of matrimony, 
I entertain great hopes, as this is leap year, that some 
terrestial houri will compassionate my forlorn situa- 
tion, and make me completely blessed— 

“Do not all speak at once, ladies— 

“As I was saying, he is an old bachelor, and more- 
over, he stands between an interesting and deserving, 
but, alas! very moderately circumstanced couple, and 
the property which will be theirs at his death——. 

‘It was ail very well,as I said before, while he con- 
fined his practice to hisown person; but, unfortunately, 
having the most supreme contidence in his own skill, 
he became exceedingly anxious to benefit others as 
well as himself; and the mystic volume was accord- 
ingly opened before his domestic who was at once 
persuaded that every evil attendant upon man, woman 
or child, was centred in his own luckless person. ‘To 
it they went—bleeding, blistering, and dieting, until 
John became, like his infatuated employer, a mere 
phantom of his former self. He was on the verge of 
the grave. ‘The conviction flashed on his imagina- 
ap He resolved to quit, while he had the power to 

0 80. 

“T was witness to the last scene that took place 
between them. Some imp of an insect flew into 
poor John’s eye, and Mr. Cammomile, upon hearing 
the symptoms and referring to his book duly announc- 
ed the aforesaid John to be afflicted with Opthalmia, 
which he said he had no doubt was caused by his 
drinking to excess. 

“The poor fellow had taken nothing but broths for 
two months previous, 

“Mr. Cammomile prescribed—it was the old sys- 
tem; but John had had enough of it—so, screwing 
his courage to the ‘sticking place,’ he said “he thought 
a change of air would be requisite in his case.” 
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THE BOARDING HOUSE. 


“No occasion for that, attend to my prescription, 
live spare, and in a few weeks more——” 

“I shall be no more,” muttered John, sotto voce be- 
tween his teeth. 

“ You will be well again.” 

“Now, John was naturally a timid man, but the 
fear of death haunted him, and he said, 

“Look at me, sir! What am I? Nothing. If 1 
venture out, the people cry, the living skeleton, and 
stare at me as though they expected me to melt into 
air, evaporate. Place a candle behind me, I dare 
swear I’m transparent: like Peter Schimeil I shall 
have no shadow--the sun will shine through me.— 
You've tried your skill upon me for two months—if I 
stay any longer you will have no opportunity, unless 
it is to anatomize my bones.” 

“It is impossible to portray the indignation of Mr. 
Cammomile who seemed to think in reducing a man 
from the beau ideal ot a prize ox into the ghost of a 
walking stick, that he was laying him under eternal 
ebligations. 

“ Have I not physicked, b'ed, or blistered you every 
day tor these two months ?”’ cried he. 

“True.” 

“Have I allowed you any meat during that time?” 

“ No 999 

* Or injurious malt liquors ?” 

baal No Ld 

“Or any thing but light broths and gruel ?” 

oe No 7 

“ And is this your gratitude sir? Leave my house. 
Never let me see-your face again.” 

“ John retreated, as if he were making his escape 
from a charnel house, and Mr. Cammomile turning to 
me, in the highest degree of excitement, exclaimed, 
“The ungratetul dog? The insolent puppy ! There 
has not a day past sir, for the last three months, in 
whieh he has not been by me physicked, bled, or blis- 
tered.” 

THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 

Leaving this quack to his fire side meditations— 
east your eye to the bottom of the table. Observe 
that young gentleman whose face is lighted with en- 
thusiasm—whose soul is laughing out of her palace 
windows—his clear bright eyes. ‘There is contagion 
in her beams. He has excited his auditors to convul- 
sive merriment. 

“T observe. What of him?” 

“ His mistress was matried last week.” 

“ Is it possible !” 

“Yes! He isa young philosopher; he is now sur- 
rounded by beauty and accomplishment; and he does 
not thiuk one iota the less of that sex which is his 
pride and glory—because he has found one in it who 
has deceived him. 

“ The only idea of his late ‘lady love’ I can give 
you, I gleaned trom bis pocket book. It contains a 
luck of raven hair, and by it is written, “ A memento 
ow one, who, without birth, fortune, wit, or accom- 
plishments to distinguish her—by a cheerfulness of 
spirits (which ever seemed to me the joyous outpour- 
ings of a beatific nature) engraved her name upon 
my heart in characters which would have been inde- 
lible—had she not by her heartlessness erased the im- 
pression, Her mind was naturally rich but uncultivat- 
ed, and her judgment correct until warped by the nar- 
row prejudices of thse soulless beings by whom it 
was her misfortune to be surrounded, influenced and 
guided. Thus she became like the wild rose, whose 
beauty is despoiled, and whose fragrance is annihilat- 
ed by the rank weeds with which it is surrounded and. 
hidden.” 

THE SPARE MAN. 

See! The ladies are leaving the room—we shall be 

left to ourselves for half an hour. The gentlemen 
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have begun to talk upon politics, a subject generally 
reserved till the departure of the ladies.” 

“ Who is that gentleman who has sunk into sleep 
already? A moment since he was on his legs, and 
now he is almost snoring. 

It is— 

“ His custom always in the afiernoon,’ 

but upon my life I cannot tell you who he is, nor I 
believe can any one present. We call him the spare 
gentleman. He comes regularly to the table at meal 
times—he scarcely opens his spare mouth unless it is 
to close his spare lips upor the spare morsel he puts 
between them. He is spare in purse, spare in person, 
and spare in conversation. If spoken to, he affects 
not to hear, to spare himself the trouble of replying, 
and if importuned greatly, he answers merely in mo- 
nosyllables. 

“A report once got into circulation that he had a 
leaning towards the sp:re rib of a dead nabob, who 
was his vis-a-vis at table, and the very counterpart of 
himself. It this were the case, she saved him the ef- 
fort of a declaration by listening to the pleadings of a 
roune barrister, who was infinitely more successful 
with his suit, in the court of love—than he had been 
with his suits in the courts of law, and who walked 
off with the widow and her pagodas. Many, however, 
disbelieved the imputation, beheving his affections to 
be purely plate-onic. Certes it is that he eats—not 
talking ull he can neither eat nor talk—and then bis 
spare figure sinks into the arm chair, until it is lost to 
any but a microscopic eye. ‘There he remains in 
sweet oblivion, till the servant announcing that the 
urn has been taken up stairs into the drawing room; 
disturbs the sweet repose of this sleeping beauty. He 
then follows the gentlemen, and taking a spare chair, 
sits in a spare corner until the company take their de- 
parture. This is his conduct for months together — 
Once only, have I heard him speak half a dozen 
words consecutively. On this occasion the company 
had all departed, except myself and another gentle- 
man. When rising, and buttoning his spare coat 
round his spare person, he squeaked in a thin spare 
voice—* They retire to rest very early here.” 

We were completely taken by surprise. Like the 
shock of an earthquake to us was his long pent up 
voice, stealing through the portals of his attenuated 
jaws. 

We both thought the exertion would prove fatal— 
that like the gush of light that proceeds the extinc- 
tion of a dying flame, it presaged the dissolution of 
the automaton figure, which had been, with clock 
like regularity, so long moving amongst us—but the 
next day at the accustomed hour, we found him at his 
accustomed place. And to say the truth, we should 
all have been sorry to have lost him. He is a decided 
character, and in the words of the deathless bard, 


“We could have better spared a better man.” 


THE DRAWING ROOM AND THE DEPARTURE, 


See! that pretty chambermaid is summoning us to 
join the ladies. ‘The domestic functionaries in this 
country arealmost universally whites; colored people 
are rarely seen. 

This is— 

Do not be surprised at the absence of all restraint 
in tae manners of these people. ‘They are very par- 
ticular in England, whom they admit into their do- 
mestic circles; but you have only to come properly 
introduced to be received at once, as though you had 
been on the most intimate footing for years. 

Common report makes them reserved—cold and 
formal—but this is merely assumed with those with 
whom they are not, or do not wish to be acquainted. 

Yessir. This is the drawing room—the court ot 
beauty—the hall and home ot the fair, where loveli- 
nese waves its witching wand—throwing a bright and 
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glorious spell over our semi age our senses in 
warm delight, and binding us in the silken bands of 
blissful and doting slavery. 

In a few moments you will see groups at different 
tables, playing at Chess, Whist and Ecarte. You will 
gee a wiph-leke form, gracefully bending over the harp, 
and gaze upon fairy fingers sweeping its golden chords; 
and whilst every sense is absorbed in the bright being 
before ; you will hear a voice like that ol an angel’s, 
revelling in rich and intoxicating melody— 

The Waltz 

But how do I know yon may be a married man ! 

Heaven and your “ladye” forgive me, for exposing 
you to such temptation. 

Away! away! whew! 

Farewell fellow traveller. If you like my compa- 
nionship, some other time we may meet again—then 
Wf you are a bachelor I will introduce you to the lady 
from whom I have so unceremoniously hurried you. 

Till then, adieu. 

a a 








The following passage from “ Dragoon Campaigns 
to the Rocky Monntains,” contains a lively sketch of 
the 

MISSISSIPP! BOATMEN. 





“T was led to reflect that the daring and fool-hardy 
spiritof Mike Fink had not become extinct among 
the boatmen, when our steamer came to, for a few 
hours, at Natchez, on her way down the Mississippi. 
This city, which on the heights displays a beavtitul 
appearance, is nevertheless more noted on the river 
here for the character of the lower town, or ‘Natchez. 
under-the-hill,’ which the boatmen make a kind of 
rendezvous, and is the frequent theatre of a royal 
row. At the time of our stop there, over fifty boats 
of different descriptions were lying off in the river 
epposite this place. Close to the wharf, upon the 
deck of a broad-horn, stood a fellow uf powertul mus- 
eular appearance, and every now and then he would 
swing round his arms and throw out a challenge to 
any one ‘who dared to come und take the rust off of 
him,’ styling himself the ‘ roarer, and declaring that 
he hadn’t had a fight in a month, and was getting lazy. 

“The men standing around seemed neither disposed 
to take much notice of this fellow nor to accept his 
chalienge ; and from this I imagined that he was a 
regular bruiser, and no one eared to eppose him. For 
some time he continued throwing out his challenge, 
and interlarding his speeches with the usual boast ef 
a western bruiser, that is, that he was ‘ half horse, 
half alligator, half steam-boat, and half snapping-tur- 
tle, with a little dash of lightning,’ &c. &c. 

* Presently a little stubbed fellow came along, and 
hearing the challenger dare any one to rub the rust 
off of him, stepped up, and in a dry kind of style 
looked up in his face and inquired, ‘ Who might you 
be, my big chicken, eh ?’ 

“‘I’m a high-pressure steamer,’ roared the big bully. 

“*And I’m a snag,’ replied the litle one, as he 
pitched into him, and before he had time to reflect, he 
was sprawling upon the deck. 

"Ss sieniaal aicdeat ot applause burst from the ae. 
tators, and many now, who before had stood aloof 
trom the braygadocio, jumped on board the beat, and 
enjoyed the manner in which the lettle fellow pum- 
meled him. 

“This scrape appeared to be the signal for several 
other fights, and in the evening a general row ensued, 
which ended in the demolition of several edifices and 
the unhousing of several scores of their inmates; 

however, during the night our boat left the town, 


MISSISSIPPI BOATMEN-——THE POET. 


From the Saturday.Evening Post. 
THE POET. 





BY J. DU SOLLE, 


Madden in his “ Infirm ties of Genius” remarks, 
that poets are the most short-lived ot literary charac- 
ters, and inculeates the idea, that the constant exer- 
cise of the imagination is not only inimical to health, 
but the inevitable cause of premature death. 


Thou dark-eyed, pensive passionate child of song! 
Enthusiast! dreamer! worshipper of things 
By the world’s crowd unnoticed, ’mid the throng 
Of beautiful creations Nature flings 
The sunlight of existence on! The wings 
Of the rude tempest are not halt so strong 
As thy proud hopes—thy wild imaginings— 
Stop! ere their bold and sacrilegious flight 
Reach a too-dazaling height : 
Venturing sunward, till the flashing eye 
Of Reason, grown deliriously bright, 
Kindie to madness, and to idiocy; 
And, trom excessive light, 
To hideous blindness fall, and tenfold night! 


Stop, melancholy youth! 
Though bright and sparkling be the tide of song, 
And many a sunbeam o’er its waters dance 
Meanderingly along— 
Though it be heaven to quaff of,—yet, in truth, 
A deadlier venom taints its gay expanse, 
(More deep, more strong,) 
Than to the subtest poison doth belong! 
A very demon haunts its feetid air, 
Infatuating with its serpent glance 
The wanderer there ; 
And, with a sad but most bewitching smile, 
Luring the credulous one to its desire : 
Stirring new feelings, passions, hopes, awhile, 
And burning thoughts, whose mad, unholy fire, 
With its own strength enkindles its own funeral pyre 
Stop then, sad youth! since Life is not all care, 
But, hath its hours of rosy-lipped delight : 
Since the cold grave hath little but despair, 
‘The weary, world-worn spirit to invite :— 
Stop! I conjure thee! bid the muse away! 
Her fatal gifts relinquish or resign ; 
Her haughty mandates heed not nor obey : 
Ken now thy brow hath sorrow’s pallid sign— 
Thine eye, though bright, is like the flickering ray 
Of a “ stray sunbeam o’er some ruined shrine,” 
Lighting up vestiges almost divine, 
In sad, yet dimly beautiful decay : 
Thy cheek is sunken, and the fickle play 
Of the faint smile that curls thy parted lip, 
Hath something fearful in it, though so gay, 
A something treacherously calm, and deep; 
Such as on sunny waters seems to sleep, 
When hid beneath some passing shadow’s gray, 
The subtle storm fiend watches for his prey. 
Stop! ere thine hour of dalliance be over; 
Ere health abandon thee, and quench her light 
In the dark stream of death—the faithless rover ! 
Ere Hope herself, take flight, 
Down to the depth of that dark flowing river, 
Whose sombre sheres are clothed in endless night ; 
Ere thou be wrested {rom us, and, for ever— 
Blotted like some loved planet, from our sight ; 
And, save the ties, 
That not e’en destiny itself can sever, 
A feeble reminiscence, or a name, 
Be all thon leav’st us of thee ’neath the skies— 
Or some rude stone, perhaps, to greet our eyes, 
And, with its speechless eloquence proclaim, 
“ Here hes 





and I learned nothing farther connected with this 
ecrape.” 





Another victim to thy love, O Fame!” 











FOR THE BACHELORS. 


From the Sturday Evening Post. 


FOR THE BACHELORS. 


Inviting ali, both big and small, to LOOK SHARP, and 
with all convenient speed to take unto themselves, 


A lovely and a loving wife, 

The sweetest comfort of this life ; 

“Tis madness sure, you must agree, 

To lodge alone at TWENTY-THREE ; 

For writings penn’d by heaven have shown 
That man can never be blest alone.” 

* And the Lord said it is not good for man to be 
alone.” No, verily, nor for woman neither. Well 
said most noble patriotic Paul. May the children of 
Columbia harken to thy counsel that there be no more 
bachelors in our lands like scrubby oaks standing sel- 
fishly alone, while our maidens, like tender vines !ack- 
ing support, sink to the ground, but that united in 
wedlock’s blest embraces, they may grew up together 
as the branches overspread the nations, making their 
country the pride and glory of the earth! “I will the 
young people marry,”—ves, if you prize pleasure, 
marry. If you prize wealth, marry. 

It you prize hea!th, marry. Now I set me to prove 
these delightful truths, draw near ye bachelors of the 
willing ear, while with the grey quill of experience I 
write. Believe me, citizen baehelor, never man yet 
received his full allowance heaped up and running 
over of this life’s joys, until it was measured out to 
him by a loving wife. A man with halt an eye may 
see that I am not talking here of those droll matches 
which now and then put a whole neighbourhood a 
staring, when scores of good people are called to- 
gether to eat mince pies, and to hear a sweet nymph 
ef fourteen vowing, to love! honour and obey, an o'd 
icicle ot fourscore! or to see the rosy cheeked youth 
lavishing unnatural kisses on the shrivelled lips of his 
grand mother’s bridesmaid. Oh, cursed thirst of land 
and negroes!! rem such matches, good Lord deli- 
ver all true hearted republicans; for such matches 
have contributed to make those sweetest notes, hus- 
band and wife, to sound most predigiously out of 
tune. The old husband, after all his honey moon 
looks, grunts a jealous base, while young madam, 
wretched in spite ef her coach and finery, squeaks a 
scolding treble, making a fine cat and dog concert 
ot it for life. But I am talking of a match of true 
love between two persons who having virlue to re- 
lish the transports of a tender friendship, and good 
sense to estimate their infinite vaiwe, wisely strive to 
fan the delightful flame by the same endearing atten- 
tions which they used betore marriage. O! If there 
be a heaven on earth, we must look for it in such a 
raarriage of prudence and of leve. On the splendid 
list of their felicities, I would set down as,— 

The first bliss of Matrimony. 

The charming society, the tender friendship it 
affords. Without a friend it is impossible for us to 
be happy. Let riches roll in upon us in golden tides, 
let genius bear us up to the highest pinnacle of hon- 
our, yet if we have no beloved friend to whom we 
can tell eur joys, and invite to share our prosperity, 
it loses mere than half ite value, and seems all but 
joyless pomp, untasted plenty. Yes, the sweetest 
drop in the cup of life is a friend. But where en earth 
is the friend to be compared with an affectionate 
wife? For your sake, she has left father and mother, 
and all the first und dearest connections of life. To 
vou alone she looks fur happiness—with you she 
Wishes to live, and in your arms she wishes to draw 
her last breath. Are you poor? Like another self— 
she toils and saves to better your fortune. Are you 
sick ? Love makes her the best of nurses, she never 
‘eaves your bedside, she austains your fainting head, 
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and strains your feverish cheeks to her dear anxious 
bosom. O! welcome sickuess, with such a com- 
panion. Are you prosperous? It more than doubles 
your blessings to share them with one so beloved.— 
Are you in hercompany? Her very presence has the 
effect of the most agreeable conversation, and her 
looks, though silent, convey a joy to the heart of 
which none but happy lovers have any idea. Are you 
going abroad? The thoughts ot her going along with 
you, her ten thousand endearing tendernesses rise to 
your delighted remembrance, sweetly amusing your 
journey, while dear conjugal love makes every idea 
of home delightful ; there the fire blazing and the 
vestments warm, the neat apartment and delicieus 
repast prepared by her officious love, fill your bosom 
with bliss teo big for utterance. Compared with a 
life, like this, mercitul heaven! how disconsolate the 
condition of the bachelor; drooping and melanchely 
he walks in by himself; no endearing friend—no sweet 
society—no charming converse—he eats his morsel 
alone—his sorrows have no comforter—his joys die 
within him. 
Second bliss of Matrimony. 

It gives us lovely children, te gladden our hearts 
to perpetuate our names, to enjoy the fruits of our in- 
dustry, and to derive to us a sort of new existence, 
which we fondly hope will be more prudent and happy 
than the first. ‘Tender parents! say, what music in 
nature is equal to that which thrills through your 
nerves, when your little pattlers, with infant voice, at- 
tempt to lisp your names. See Florio and Delia, 
hoppy pair! surrounded by their lovely ehildren, 
blooming as the spring, sweet as smiling innocence, 
and lau ring like the graces, pulling at their knees to 
catch the invited kiss, while the fond parents, with 
eyes swimming with delight, gaze on them and on 
each other, filled with gratitude to heaven for such 
precious treasures, and daily and gloriously employed 
in training them up to virtue and happiness. Delight- 
ful task; pleasure more than mortal. A_ pleasure 
which, aceording to Moses, the Almighty himself en 
joyed when he beheld the works of his hands, and 
saw that all was good. Delia was visited by a wealth 
old maid, a cousin, who entertained her with a world 
of chat about her diamond necklaces, gold ear rin 
&c., which she displayed with great satisfaction. She 
was scarcely done before Delia’s children returning 
from school, ran into the room with blooming cheeks 
and joy-sparkling eyes, to kiss their mother. Delia 
then, with all the transports of happy p#rents, ex- 
claimed, “these, my dear cousin, are mv jovels and 
the only ornaments I admire.” O, glorious speech! 
worthy of an American lady, fur these living orna- 
ments, which give to our country plenty in peace, and 
security in war, and a brighter lustre to the fair than 
all the fairest jewels of the east. Besides, the plea. 
sures which a fond parént finds in the circle of his 
children, are the purest and most exquisite in nature; 
kings and conquerors have gladly left their crowded 
levees, to caress and play with these their little che- 
rubs. ‘The prime minister of Agesilaus, coming inte 
the palace, found that great prince in high romp with 
his children. The old fellow (a bachelor of course) 
began to grin surprise; the king with a smile, observed 
“my friend, do not say a word in this matter, until 
you come to be a parent.” A fond parent finds like- 
wise something wonderfully improving in the society 
of his chi'dren. Even a stranger cannot look on their 
sweet countenances without feeling the force of inno- 
cence, and catching something of their amiable spirit; 
how then can a parent otherwise than catch trom 
them the finest sentiments of tenderness and humani- 
ty, gazing on their beloved faces till his heart aches 
within him, straining the» to his bosom till the tear 
starts into his eye, how can he be cruel even to the 
children of the stranger. That French Hannibal 
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Buonaparte, who was a married man, at the head of 
an inferior force fell in with the Austrians. As they 
were preparing to engage, Buonaparte seeing two poor 
little children in the fields, crying at the sight of so 
many faces, commanded the troops to halt, till with 
the assistance of a corporal he had removed them out 
of danger. The eyes ot the Frenchmen sparkled on 
their generous chief. They raised the song of war 
(the Marseil'es Hymn,) the song of heroes fighting for 
their hoary sires, their weeping wives, and helpless 
babes. The Austrians fell before them as the fields of 
ripe corn fell before the flames that are driven on by 
the storms of heaven. 

O generous parents! natural guardians of your 
children! Encourage them to marry, to marry early, 
*tis the voice of all wisdom, human and divine. What 
says God himself? “’ Tis not good for man to be 
alone.” ‘Then least of all for a young man, what says 
Solomon? “ My son, rejoice with the wife of thy 
youth, and let her be as the loving fawn and pleasant 
roe, let her breast satisfy thee at all times, and be al 
ways ravished with her love; for why, my son, will 
thou embrace the bosom ot a harlot, whose way is the 
way to hell, going down by the chambers of death ! 

« WW. 
— 


BREATHINGS OF SPRING. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 





What wak’st thou Spring?—sweet voiees in the woods. 

And reed-like echves, that have long been mute; 

Thou bringest back, to fill the solitudes, 

The lark’s clear pipe, the cuckoo’s viewless flute, 

Whose tone seems breathing mournfulness or glee, 
Ev’n as our hearts may be. 


And the leaves greet thee, Spring !—the joyless leaves 
Whose tremblings gladden many a copse and glade, 
Where each young spray a rosy flush receives, 
When thy south wind hath pierced the whispery shade. 
And happy murmurs running through the grass, 

Tell that thy footsteps pass. 


And the bright waters—they too hear thy call— 

Spring, the Awakener! thou hast burst their sleep, 

Amidst the hollows ot the rocks their fall 

Makes melody, and in the forests deep, 

Where sudden sparkles and blue gleams betray 
Theit windings to the day. 


And flowers—the fairy peopled world of flowers ; 

Thou from the dust has set that glory tree, 

Colouring the cowslips with the sunny hours 

And pencilling the wood anemone, 

Silent they seem—yet each to thoughtful eye 
Glows with mute puesy 


But what awak’st thou in the Aeart, O Spring ? 

The human heart, with all its dreains and sighs 7 

Thou that giv’st back so many a buried thing, 

Restorer of ioreahan harmonies ! 

Fresh songs and scents break forth, where’er thou art 
What wak’st thou in the heart ? 


Too much, oh! there too much !—We know not wel 
Wherefore it should be thus, yet roused by thee, 
What fond strange yearnings, from the soul’s deep cell, 
Gush for the faces we no more shall see ! 
How ere we haunted, in thy wind’s low tone, 

3y voices, that are gone! 


Looks of familiar love, that never more, 


BREATHINGS OF SPRING-——-THE LOVES OF ROMEO AND JULIET. 





Never on earth, our aching eyes shal} meet, 

Pasi words of welcome to our household door, 

And vanish’d smiles, and sounds of parted feet— 

Spring ! midst the murmurs of thy flowering trees, 
Why, why reviv’st thou these ? 
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Vain longings for the Dead !—why come they back 
With thy young birds and leaves, and living blooms ” 
—Oh, is it not, that from thine earthly track, 

Hope to thy world may look beyond the tombs ? 


Yes ! gentle Spring : no sorrow dims thine air, 
Breathed by our loved ones there ! 
———_—— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE LOVES OF ROMEO AND JULIET. 


On hearing a young lady say, that the loves of 


Romeo and Juliet, in the agg! evate, were pure fiction ; 
that there were no Romeo lovers. 


Never exist! think’st thou the poet’s brain, 
Could weave, when most creative, such a ehain 
Of beautiful imaginings as those, 

Verona’s hopeless lover’s-fates disclose ? 

Never exist! On earth there never was. 

Love so devoted, say’st thou? "Tis because, 

The roguish archer knows whilst thou art free, 
He gains a hundred votaries for thee. 

Who but for thee, had never own’d his power, 
But laugh’d a Venus’ fav’rite, till this hour. 

So in thy services consideration, 

He grants thee for a time emancipation; 

More still to implicate. In this same sense, 

A rogue’s allow’d to turn state’s evidence. 

Believe that Romeo’s love is still felt here, 

If ’tis not shewn, ’tis your fault, O ye fair! 
Coquettish are ye, hard to be defin’d,. 

Is’t not proverbial that a woman’s mind 

Is more inconstant than the fickle wind? 

Ye give encouragement to those who ne’er, 
With your sweet heart’s affections ye will share. 
With all love’s wiles and witchery ye lure, 

Your yet unconscious victim, till too sure. 

He rankles ‘neath the arrow’s cureless smart, 
Then smiling, leave him to a broken heart. 

But what of that 7 "['would ill become the fair, 
For sear’d affections blighted hopes to care. 

Do not those wither’d hearts like some fair tree, 
Blasted by lightning to sterility, 

Stand like some monumental trophy forth, 

To grace your triumphs and proclaim your worth. 
What though thy lover’s hopes have in the spring 
Of love and life, e’en in the blossoming, 

Been trampled on and crush’d, what tho’ his cheek 
Hectic and wan ——his hollow voice bespeak. 
Corrosive grief and premature decay, 

Pitiless, hopeless, withering away. 

Seeking when life is sweetest, in its bloom 

To lock his sorrows in the silent tomb, 

Pursue your course proud beauty, blandly smile, 
Remorseles:, heartless, pitiless the while. 

With all your blandishments his heart to snare, 
Teach him to hope, and leave him to despair. 
Then make his sorrows wittily a jest, 

And plant your trophy in his bleeding breast. 
Pursue your course triumphantly and gain, 

Heed not, how dearly,so ’tis done—a name. 

ft is for this that forms so sweetly bright, 
Irradiate this dull earth with heavenly light. 

O! that your natures ye should so pervert, 

©! that such loveliness should want a heart. 
Complain not then of us, till you can say, 

A Juliet’s love doth in my bosom play. 

All fhrting, coquetry, deceit disdain, 

‘These evils but revert to you again. 

Srand in that native purity and truth, 

W hieh nature stamp’d you, when she bro’t ye forth. 
Then shall our tongues be loos’d from the eonstraint, 
That now doth weigh them down, and we shall paint 
Our passions in such glowing colours, you 

Shall never doubt, but we’re as Romeo true, ’ 
And with such rapture our dear love shall tell 
That Romeo himself, you'll uwn eould wis 4 
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Saalichree of the Sons of David. 
(Commonly called the Tombs of the Kings, near Jerusalem.) 
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, SEPULCHRES OF THE SONS OF 


SEPULCHRES OF THE SONS OF DAVID, 
Commonly called the ser 5 of the Kings, near Jeru- 
satem. 





Nearly a mile from Jerusalem, on the north, lie the 
Tombs of the Kings as they are commonly termed, 
though it is difficult to account for this appellation be- 


ing given to them; for it is certain that none either of 
of t 


he kings of Israel or Judah were buried here, as 
Scriptures assign other places for their sepulchres; un- 
less, perhaps, Hezekiah was here interred, and these 
were the “sepulchres of the sons of David” men- 
tioned in 2 Chron. xxxii. 33. Whoever was buried 
here, it is certain that the place itself discovers so 
great an expense both of labour and treasure, that 
we may well suppose it to have been the work of kings. 
The approach to these sepulchres is through a passage 
cut in the rock into an open square having the appear- 
ance of a quarry, whose western side was quite 
smooth and perpendicular, in which is excavated a 
porch of about ten yards in length by four in depth. 
Over this porch are carved festoons of fruits and 
flowers, very beautifully executed, exhibiting an ad- 
vanced stage of art, though now very much defaced. 
On the left is the entrance into the sepulchral cham- 
bers, so filled with rubbish, that the traveller is obliged 
to lie down, and creep in like a lizard, to gain admit- 
tance. Through this he is conducted into a square 
chamber, having three doorways, on three different 
sides, leading to other chambers (in all, six or seven 
in number,) cvt with mathematical exactness, the 
walls being perfectly smooth. In these were hewn 
recesses, of different shapes, for the reception of bo- 
os some being oblong, and others the segment of a 
circle. 
smaller niches, in size and form resembling the co- 
lumbaria of the Romans, and in the floor are sunk 
quadrangular receptacles of the size of a coffin. 
Strewed about, are fragment of sarcophagi, covered 
with carvings of fruit, flowers, and foliage, similar to 
that which ornamented the frieze of the portico. 
Maundrell states, that he found one of the doors 
still upon its hinges: such is not now the.case. But 
the intelligent auther ot “ Three Weeks in Palestine” 
(who concurs in Viaundrell’s opinion that these tombs 
were the sepulchre of Helena, queen of Adiabene, 
and her family,) states that he “saw one door still 
perfect, and very singular and beautiful it was, hewn 
out of the same compact limestone which forms the 
rock, half a foot in thickness: the pannels were as 
nicely cut as the finest mahogany doors in this coun- 
try, and the whole highly nat It had originaily 
turned upon tenons of one piece with itself, resting on 
sockets in the solid rock ; so that no extraneous mat- 
ter was used for hinges, fitting most exactly in the 
door-frame, shutting apparently with its own weight, 
and requiring pressure to push it open. There was no 
sign ot bolt or fastening of any kind about it. In se- 
veral of these crypts were fragments ot similar doors.” 
——_<———— 
Rome—the Forum, as seen from the Capito= 
line Mount. 





Christianity is generally supposed to have been first 


praned at Rome, by some of those “strangers of 


ome, Jews and proselytes” (Acts, ii. 10.), who heard 
the Apostle Peter preach, and were converted at Je- 
rusalem on the day of Pentecost. To the church 
thus formed in the metropolis of the ancient world, 
Saint Paul affectionately inscribes the epistle to the 

Romans. (i. 7.) 
_ The Forum, which is delineated in our engraving, 
ig perhaps the most melancholy object which Rome 
contains within its walls. Not only is its former 
grandeur utterly annihilated, but the ground has not 
n applied to any oter purpose. When the visitor 


In one of these apartments was a row of 
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descends into it from the Capitoline Hill, or Mount, 
he finds many of the ancient buildings buried under 
irregular heaps of soil; and a vivid imagination might 
fancy that some spell hung over the spot, forbidding 
it to be profaned by the ordinary occupations of in- 
habited cities. Where the Roman people beheld tem- 
ples erected to perpetuate their exploits, and where the 
nobles vied with each other in the magnificence of 
their dwellings, we now see a few insulated pillars 
standing, and some broken arches. Where the comi- 
tia were held, where Cicero harangued, and where 
triumphal processions passed, we now see no animat- 
ed beings, except strangers who are actuated by cu- 
riosity, or convicts who are employed in excavating 
as a punishment, and cattle grazing upon the scanty 
pasture. The Roman Forum is now called the Cam- 
po Vaccino : it is computed to have been 705 feet in 
ength, and 470 in width. : 

Phe three pillars on the right of our engraving are 
said to have belonged to the temple of Jupiter To- 
nans: they stand on the declivity of the Capitol, not 
far trom the column of the Emperor Phocas. It is 
known from Suetonius, that Augustus erected such a 
temple at the foot of the Capitol, in gratitude for his 
escape from being struck by lightning; and of that 
temple these are supposed to be the remains. The 
pillars were buried in the earth, almost up to their 
capitals, which are of the Corinthian order: but while 
the French where at Rome, in 1811, they were disin- 
terred, and are now laid open to the bottom. They 
are of white marble, fluted, and are of great size, be- 
ing four feet four inches in diameter. Up the lateral 
frieze there are several ornaments connected with 
sacrifices. 
oat Tonans anciently had a portico of thirty co- 
umns. 

The building, which appears on the left, is the Arch 
of Septimus Severus, which was erected in honour of 
that emperor and his two sons, Geta and Caracalla, 
to commemorate two triumphs over the Parthians. It 
stands at the foot of the Capitol, &c. at the north- 
west angle of the ancient forum : it is of white mar- 
ble, and consists of one large arch, with a smaller 
one on each side, having a lateral communication from 
one to the other. Besides the bas-relief on each front, 
it is ornamented with eight fluted composite pillars. 
Formerly, there was a chariot on the top. This arch 
was for centuries buried for nearly half its height. 
Leo X. ordered some excavations to be made under 
the direction of Michael Angelo: in 1563 they were 
undertaken a second time, but were filled up again. 
A similar failure took place in the pontificate of Gre- 
gory XVI.; and in 1804 the arch was laid open to the 
bottom by Pius VII. 

In the centre is the Temple of Fortune, which edi- 
fice was for a long time mistaken for the Temple of 
Concord. Its portico only remains: it consists of a 
front of six lonic columns of granite, the bases and 
capitals of which are ot white marble. They support 
an entablature and a pediment, and all vary in diame- 
ter; which circumstance induces a belief that this 
edifice must have been restored with materials bor- 
rowed from other buildings. The interior frieze now 
remaining exhibits some ornaments of excellent work- 
manship, and others so inelegant as to savour strong- 
ly of the dark ages; and as it appears evident that 
the ‘Temple of Fortune, situated on the ascent to the 
Capitol, was burnt during the reign of the Emperor 
Maxentius, and rebuilt about the age of Constantine, 
and likewise equally evident that the ‘l’emple of For- 
tune stood very near that of Jupiter Tonans (as the 
portico in question dves), the antiquaries of Rome now 
concur in opinion, that this portico was the entrance 
to the Temple of Fortune. 








We add the following letter of Mr. Brooks, whose 


According to Vitruvius, the ‘I’emple of 
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description of Rome, and particularly that portion of 
it represented in the above engraving, will afford ad- 


ditional interest. 
Rome, October, 1835. 


Antiquity in the mind of an American assumes a 
a new definition, the moment he puts foot within the 
wals of the city of Romulus and the Cesars. Chris- 
topher Columbus becomes to him as a contemporary. 
The brick and mortar ruins of Jamestown in Virgi- 
nia, seem to be but the ruins of yesterday. Our Pil- 
grim Fathers are Fathers no more. ‘The Abbeys and 
the Cathedrals of our father land lose all that charm 
with which we first beheld them, as we look upon 
these august ruins of the great republic of antiquity, 
this once mighty city, this more than London even in 
population of the Cesars. The living Rome looks 
like the rest of Italy. ‘The gate of the a7 ay the 
spouting fountains there, the restored Obelisk of the 

gyptians, the well crowded Corso, the Piazza of 
Spain, these are places in which the living are seen, 
where the men of the present live and die, but in the 
old Rome of the republic and the mightiest works of 
the proudest men, I could now track out by the putre- 
faction and the nauseous odors of the atmosphere that 
surrounds them. The filth of their environs is the 
best guide-book of their majesty. The Roman Fo- 
rum, the proud capitol ground of the old republic, as 
much richer once than ours as are the stars of heaven 
than the glow-worms of the earth—that holy spot 
where civilization, light and liberty streamed over the 
whole world, exalted by the temples of gods and the 
footsteps of god-like men, audible even now almost 
with the voice of Cicero,—what is this spot at the pre- 
sent day? Chained convicts are digging twenty feet 
under ground for the sacred way, around the basis of 
of broken arches and columns. Near where the 
Rostrum was supposed to be is a filthy stable. A vile 
rail fence hedges in the ‘Temple of Concord and Ju- 
piter Tonans, and a mock of a soldier stands guard- 
ing the narrow se of the shelving ea:th. Cattle are 
feeding around Jupitor Stator where Romulus rallied 
his legions against his Sabine invaders, the god upon 
whose arch Cicero apostrophized. Men are pitch- 
ing stones in sport over the Sacru Via. ‘The foot of 
the Palatine is the stopping place of the market men, 
and hay is eaten by the oxen in mangers made of the 
marble and the glorious relics of Romans. A Cow. 
Yard (Campo Vaccino) the place has been called.— 
The bleating of flocks and the tinkling of little bells 
now take the place of the eloquence of Cicero and 
Hortensius, and swarms of lizards and rats and mice 
run through the heaped-up earth under which a Scipio 
and a Horace, and a Virgil trod. The proud Palatine 
where Roman liberty wascradled, in the thatched cot- 
tage of Romulus, and stifled in the golden palace of 
Nero—desolation sits brooding upon it. The earth 
even has overgrown Bath and ‘Temple; there is a city 
under ground, and the fox nestles in the brambles that 
choke up its corridors, and the chambers of princes 
have become the stables ot the jackass! Modern man 
has attempted to make a home there, but the ruins 
have been too thick to abide in, and the vine was 
more easily grown over them, than the house reared 
above them. ‘The glory of the Capitoline Hill is gone, 
for this hill has so often quaked with revolutions— 
Gaul, Republican, Imperialist and Papist have made it 
their battle-ground---that nothing of the ancient edifices 
are seen, and modern ones have taken their places.--- 
The Tarpeian rock it is true, stands; but it is no lon- 
ger that terrible rock whence traitors were thrown— 
tor the earth was filled up at its base, and cliffs have 
tumbled from its summit. Among dirty cottages and 
dirtier people, beggars that were thick, and filth almost 

insufferable, 1 found a lane and the stair case of a 


house that led me to the top; but one view was eneigh, 
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and I never wish for another. The poetry of the past 
is so shocked by the misery of the present, all around 
the Capitol, that the only lesson we learn is that one 
of horror, that we ourselves and even the greatest of 
godlike men, rear what monuments to their fame 
one may, must all experience the like destiny that 
those once consecrated spots are now suffering under. 
The rolling and ruinous car of time grinds up temples, 
hills and men, as easily as the insignificant worm that 
creeps. 


I love in a strange city, especially in a city like 
Rome, to wander about first without a guide or a 
guide-book, ignorant of what I see, and thus with no 
trumpet for fame, so that I may know what impres- 
sions strange objects make upon me—objec‘s without 
the name. This mazy, misty wandering one may en. 
joy to his full content within the wide stretched walis 
of Rome, and there feel as lonely and as sadly soli- 
tary as if within the broad spread forests of Maine.— 
Indeed my thoughts have often felt the thick strewn 
ruins here, where one with difficulty at times climbs 
over masses of brick and mortar, to compare the 
prospect with those long, leafless, and lifeless over- 
branching pines through which a hurricane of fire has 
run with a track of black desolation. The winds 
have, perhaps, thrown down many, and choked up the 
the way among the roots ;—and so have time and re- 
volution here thrown down arches, and walls, and the 
traveller wanders in a wilderness of ruins, even with- 
in a city, without a voice to disturb him, or evena 
sound save that of the owl or some other bird that 
makes its nest in the many crevices of the many lone 
walls. For Rome is, and has been, indeed, a mighty 
city, and all that is said of it is true, and more is 
true, as it is one of those few places which from its 
grandeur, beauty and sublimity, ever is so much above 
us, that we cannot exaggerate in speaking of it. If i 
had no past, the present alone would be worth a pil- 
grimage from America; and if there were no present 
—if all were as the ruins of Palatine or the broken 
temples of the Forum, yet the past would be enough 
to pay fur the pilgrimage. All the ages of Rome have 
been grand in their way. The republic was simple, yet 
august, free, powerful, and see The Empire was 
rich, dazzling and glorious. ‘The second Empire of 
the Pope has been as renowned as each of the others, 
and as powerful too, with its religious sway. It isthe 
city of the Aposties,as well as of the Republicans 
and Cesars. But even Rome, ‘the Niobe of Natiuns,’ 
as Byron so beautifully calls it, with the carcasses of 
so many ruins encumbering it, is the most wonderlu! 
place of the earth. Its i are uneclipsed in 
splendor. Its galleries of the arts have no equals.— 
All Greece,-all Italy, Egypt even, have their bright fo- 
cus here. It is the home of the Fine Arts, the great 
school of arts from all the civilized world,—and what 
a student sees elsewhere, is but the star-light compar- 
ed with the full brightness of the moon. Beauty has 
made it her abiding place even in death. 

The marble Apollo of Grecian art presides in the 
Vatican, with a look, an air, and a tread worthy of the 
god of eloquence, of music, of poetry and arts. That 
miracle of architecture and wealth, S:. Peter’s, is here. 
Grandeur is yet enthroned upon the vast walls of the 
Coliseum. But what need be said of a city where @ 
Michael Angelo left his ‘Last Judgment,’ and Ra- 
phael his lodges and his transfiguration, except to add 
that the treasures of the past and the present time are 
there, and that in a year ef ardent study, a man can- 
not see all, and understand all that ought to be 
seen. I come home every night weary with the in- 
vestigation of new things of which I never dreamed, 
fatigued and exhausted with such exciting mental ef- 
forts, and find hourly that a claim is laid upon my 





knowledge of mythology and of antiquity, of men 
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past and present, and upon my taste and eyes too, that 
years of reading and observation can not gratily me 
with, An Eoglishman or an American educated as the 
people are, is but an infant in Rome, by the side even o1 
a common valet de place, who has been bred and 
born in its study. 


But I had no year to spend in the re-reading of La- 
tin classics from Livy to ‘Tibullus, nor the thousand 
and one authors who have written on the antiquities 
of Rome—many of them being antiquarians here, 
even before the discovery of America. Nevertheless 
if a man has leisure, no where can Virgil be read 
with such interest as in Italy, or Horace as in Rome, 
and history is always doubly interesting when studied 
and traced upon the spot. Gibbon must be fresh in 
memory for the * Decline and Fall,’ and Livy for the 
rise and growth—else much of that charm with wh'ch 
history crowns every thing it touches, is lost. I sal- 
lied forth at first, fa was going to say, in my former 
paragraph without guide or man, and as my first 
thoughts will at least be newer than my second, [ will 
tell what they are. [ followed the Corso, which is the 
Broadway of the modern Rome, but lined with palaces 
though filled with the arts, a street I may add not 
wider than Wall-street, New York, and with a side- 
walk Ke which ozsly two persuns can convenient! 
pass. came to the Capitol I hardly know reins | 
ascended the steps, observed the statues there, and 
then three edifices thet form three sides of the area, 
but never would one judge that this was the Capito- 
line Hill, the place of Temp'es, Chapels, Altars, the 
Citadel and schools of ancient Rome. JT walked over 
this area, and descending the hill upon the other side, 
looked down upon the desolation of the Forum. Bro- 
ken columns, a pavement seen thirty or forty feet un- 
der the earth that has been dug from over it, ruined 
art and grandeur contrasting strangely with mean- 
ness, poverty, and filth, convicts excavating, or a stu 
dent perhaps with his pencil, copying, tell you that this 
is some place important, but unless a description of 
the book is vivid upon your memory, you never would 
dream it was the Roman Forum. I descended steps, 
and walked over what was once the Sacra Via. I 
tried to read the Latin inscriptions on some of the 
‘Temples, but this was not easy, as they are so black- 
ened and disfigured, but yet I read enough to awaken, 
and enlighten a little of my curiosity. Through a 
range of trees, I ventured my way over a gravelled 
walk. A church on my left peeping out from amidst 
Corinthian columns, the porticus of which seemed to 
have been buried to half their height of the pillars, 
the cornice in front gone, but sculptured in the friezes 
at the sides with griffins and candelabra, attracted my 
attention, and tracing the shaded route, and going 
around this church in the filthy alleys, 1 tound this 
church was nestled in the embraces of the temple of 
Antonias and Faustine,—the holy God in heathen 
arms! I went on further, vast masses of brick tower- 
ing high with prodigious arches met my eager gaze. 
These J afterwards learnt was the ruined Basilica of 
the Christians of the Empire. As I went on further, 
ruin thickened upon ruin. ‘The triumphal arch ol 
Titus might be guessed at from its relievos. The co- 
lossal ruins opposite, antiquarians are deliberating 
about to this very day. Some of the Coliseum was 
before me, the mighty mien of which there is no mis- 
taking. Its name is written as it were, on its grand 
and towering walls. I retraced my steps, for 1 saw 


that I was wandering in a wilderness of bricks and 
there was a weight and oppression in the loneliness 
of the place. I got into the Forum Bearium at last. 
I saw the Cloaca Maxima, a little clear stream of ex- 
cellent water was then running through its vaults.— 

here was not a man, nor a breathing thing to be 
seen about this once busy spot, this Wall. 


street of the 
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Bankers and the Tradesmen. The arch of Septimus 
Severus was there, disfigured and broken. The im- 
mense marble blocks of Janus Quodripero which had 
been buried deep in the earth, stands also there. I 
knew not then the name of a single thing. I could 
not even dream what the highly adorned place once 
might be. But now it was the offal ground of Rome. 
Vaults seem to be emptied there. A quick rapid view 
is all one can take. I retraced my steps again. 
crossed the Forum. I went through the ruins of the 
Basilica of Constantine. I found myself soon in yet 
another position, where life was mingled with desola- 
tion, where man seemed to have made a discovery, 
and 1o exult in his success. Huge masses of bruken 
granite columns stood up in a regular order. The 
earth had been cleared out for a wide space, and the 
area cleared had been fenced in. A Doric column, 
adorned all over with basso relievo, was placed at the 
further end. ‘here was no mistaking this, for it must 
be the historic column of Trajan. ‘Trophies, eagles, 
wreaths, all proclaimed it; but why was St. Peter 
standing on the top of Trajan’s column, the Apostle 
of Peace, surmounting the sculptured wreath, pro- 
claiming a Roman Emperor's triumph over the fallen 
Dacians? The French, I learnt, made this excava- 
tion, but yet they were the propogandists of arts as 
well as of arms. I returned home to my lodgings in the 
Piazza ot Spain, amazed and confounded in my un- 
guided wanderings among the ruins of Rome. wa 
impressions were that the world has been retrograd- 
ing, and that modern pride should stand abashed be- 
fore even the ruins of antiquity. I felt for the mo- 
ment in contrasting the humiliation of the present 
with the grandeur of the past, a sense of shame, and 
an awful fear, that the human race was going back- 
ward rather than forward. Certain it is that this 
Rome is eighteen hundred years behind the Rome of 
the Christian era, and were it not for Science, how 
Art and taste would tremble in the contrast, and what 
little even Eloquence and Poetry could say ! 


The Tiber, the far-tamed Tiber, which Roman poe- 
try has adorned with so many charms, was one of the 
next objects of my visit: but the golden Tiber I found 
to be like the Po,a yellow muddy stream, which in 
America would be classed among the streams of the 
eighth or tenth class. The Androscoggin in Maine 
is a larger river. Cape Fear river in North Carolina 
rolls a volume of water far larger, and I only mention 
this in comparison because it is the only one of the 
prominent southern rivers that at this moment strikes 
my attention. But upon the little Tiber, as is London 
on the Thames, was situated that mighty city which 
once ruled not only the land but the waves. How- 
ever, the Roman poets are not so much to be derided; 
and an American should not make the Ohio or the 
Red River of his own land a standard for the mea- 
surement of European r.vers—for the Tiber is among 
the considerable rivers of Europe as to size, when 
seen as it runs through Rome. I venture to say, 
however, that no man whose ideas of the Tiber were 
formed from the reading of Roman classics, ever look- 
ed upon the stream itself without a keen disappoint- 
ment upon finding his magnificent visions of dazzling 
gold to be settled down in turbid water and yellow 
mud. The golden Mississippi would be a proper 
name, from the extent, as seell os the color of its cur- 
rent, and from the value of it as one of the great ar- 
teries of an immense country. 

The Tiber exhibits at present nothing very remark- 
able upon it, but its ruins. ‘There is no commerce 
there or signs of commerce—and the only galleys ot 
the present day are little ill-built boats that never trust 
their heads far beyond Ostia, the ancient port. ‘The 
bridges, however, or the relics of bridges, have a his- 
tory of intense interest, as well as the stream that has 
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borne upon it so many vast events. The Bridge of 
St. Angelo, adorned with statues, angels and saints, 
is the most beautiful of the bridges of the present day; 
but the wanderer never thinks of them when he is 
passing it,while he sees before him the mighty mau- 
soleum of Adrian, and at his side the Triumphal 
Bridge on which the Roman Heroes passed _trium- 
phant to the Capitol. The little relics of the Sublici- 
an Bridge, peeping at times above the surface of the 
Tiber when the water is lower, recall to one’s memo- 
ry the famous flight of Horatins Cocles, when 
with his single arm he beat back Porsenna’s troops, 
and thus “awa hae the Capitol:—and though even lit- 
tle or nothing is left of the ancient A/milian Bridge, 
yet when one sees where it was, the Ponte Molle of 
the present day, he understands the history of the ar- 
rest of Cataline’s conspirators under the Consulate of 
Cicero, as well as the story of the battle of the Chris- 
tian Constantine with the tyrant Maximus. Of the 
eight anciént bridges ot the Romans, there now exist 
only two, and some ruins of two others. 


One of the many huge masses of stone that attract 
the attention of a stranger in Rome, is the vast mole 
of the Emperor Adrian, who in laying thus broadly 
the basis of his tomb, and piling thus high upon such 
foundations a mausoleum, grander than modern pala- 
ces, little dreamed what a citadel he was making for 
others to fight in and from, and how cousagentitie his 
own proud ashes would be init. The tomb of the 
Roman ruler for three centuries, has been the Citadel 
of Rome. Rome has been defended there. ‘The 
Popes have made it their castle,and Rome was theirs 
when the mole of Adrian belonged to them. The 
crusaders have assaulted it in vain. Frederic Barba- 
rossa battled againstit. ‘The Gothic Theodoric made 
his prison there. The triumphant rage of the whole 
city has been spent upon it in a vain attempt to dis- 
lodge their tyrants; but the indissoluble structure has 
withstoed force and fame, and is standing yet asa 
massive fabric that bids fair for an existence in the 
centuries to come, though nothing is left of its builder 
not even his bones or his dust—nothing of his relics 
even, but the walls of his mole and his marble bust.— 
So firm has been this mole as a castle of defence and 
assault, that has been remarked, by a lamentable co- 
incidence, the tomb of one of the Roman despots has 
helped to perpetuate the subjection of the Roman 
people. 

Far different, however, from this has been the des- 
tiny of the mausoleum of Augustus on the north side 
ot what was once the Campus Martius. The «lassi- 
cal reader may perhaps have in his memory some one 
of the descriptions which the Roman writers have 
given of this proud mausoleum once holding the ashes 
of the masters of mankind, and built to brave eternity. 
If so, he will recollect that it was incrusted with mar- 
ble, and was raised to a great height, so as to form a 
stately dome. ‘The summit was adorned witha statue 
of Augustms himself. Two Egyptian obelisks stood 
at the entrance, and evergreens were planted on the 
broad belts that marked the division of its height and 
its succeeding stories. Graves surrounded the impe- 
rial pile; and the Bustum, where the bodies of the 
Augustan family were burnt, was not far trom that. 
This was the great receptacle of the ashes of August- 
us himself, and of Germanicus too. Marcellus was 
also buried here, the beautiful and pathetic lines upon 
whose death in Virgil’s Acneid are so widely famous. 
But, above all, Julius Caesar was buried here—that 
man so wonderful in every thing he touched, and so 
wonderful in all his lifte—whether he was heading his 
legions in the battle-field, or mounted on the rostrum 
of the forum—whether he was making love with the 
charming Cleopatra, or disputing with the stern Cato 
—whether playing in puns and pretty sayings, or writ- 
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ing military annals---astonishing men when alive by 
the versatility of his. genius, and confounding the 
world by the majesty of his death. For this mauso- 
leum, in which were the relics of such a man, I sought 
in company with an English friend. We coasted 
along the banks of the ‘Tiber, and inquired of the pas- 
sers-by where it was, but we often asked in vain ; for, 
though weentered the shops of the very neighborhood 
to inquire, many could not tell us where it was. But 
we discovered it at last. We followed up a narrow 
street that stretches towards the Tiber. We turned 
an alley, and tound ourselves in a place, the suburbs 
of which were so filthy, devoted to such base purposes 
as they were that, on account of the exhalations, exis- 
tence around seemed to be insupportable there. We 
entered at last an ill-looking door of an ill-looking 
house, and, after ascending some crumbling steps, 
found ourselves entering, under the escort of an old 
woman, what was once the burial-place of mighty 
men of Rome. Pigs had their pens in the sapaialivat 
chamber. Where the ashes of men deified as gods 
had rested, cattle had been fed. ‘The cells of the au- 
gust dead were the stables of the living brute. A for- 
tress this place was during the dark or middle ages.--- 
Then it was hollowed out asa vineyard, and at last it 
became a circus to serve for bull-fights and fire-works! 
The grave-stones even have been used as a mea- 
sure for weight; and the sign that the Julian race 
sculptured, as a mark that their august remains were 
there, the Romans adopted to tell how much was 300 
weight of corn! ‘The sarcophagus of Agrippina, the 
the grand-daughter of Augustus ‘the Divine,’ stands 
tenantless in an open court on the hill of the Capitol; 
but where Augustus himself is, or his sarcophagus--- 
or Cesar---or Germanicus---no man can tell. The 
groves, I need not say,are gone. The dome has tum- 
bled down. Where were the evergreens, is the railing 
of the circus. In short, but few places more miserable 
than this could now be found in Rome; and such is 
the story of the mausoleum of the proud and divine 
Augustus !---Such is the fabric in which he hoped to 
rest in peace! Such is the value of that fame that 
seeks to trumpet itselt by gorgeous edifices, or that 
fixes upon any other memorials than those God him- 
self has reared, such as the everlasting hills. B. 


ln 
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St. Luke, Chap. vii. verses 12th, 13th, 14th, 





With solemn tread and countenance of woe, 
They bear along the body to consign 

The last dear relic to its parent earth. 

Saddest of all the widowed mother moves 
Onward in the procession, shedding tears 

Of deepest anguish—'tis her only son— 

He, in whom her fondest hopes were centred, 
And whose hands supplied her with the eomforts 
And luxuries of life; Tho wept with her, 

And smiled when she smiled—now alas! is wrapt 
In the cold arms of death. Insensible 

To all her lamentations— 

But Jesus passing, marks the widow's grief, 

And bids her “weep not” for her son, though dead, 
Shall rise again to life—Then drawing nigh 
Unto the bier, he touched the icy corpse 

And said “ young man, arise”— 

He spoke—The spirit joined the form, 

The pulses beat again—again the heart 

‘Throb’d in his bosom as *twas wont to do. } 
The blood once more flowed treely thro’ each vein, 
And life and vigour dwelt in ev’ry limb. : 
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LETTER xx. 


I could easily transcribe fur you long comparative 
statements of the expenses and the receipts of the 
French Colonial Government here, as well as tables 
of the shipping, and of the exports and imports of all 
the ports in the Regency ; and if the colony were in 8 
settled condition, such documents, though dry reading, 
would be well worth studying asa means of solving the 
grand problem, namely, what profit wiil France make 
by her conquest of Algiers? ‘Things, however, are 
not in a settled condition. I have still to be sure, the 
same general impression that their national pride will 
induce the French to retain the country, and to pene- 
trate from its littoral into its interior as far as they 
can; and I have still a further general belief, that by 
good management a prospective of splendid though 
remote advantages might be opened to France, and to 
the civilized world at large, from the French posses- 
sion of the Regency. But you must take this opinion 
as a guess, not asa dogma; tor I repeat that things are 
not in a settled condition, The public feeling of 
France itself, as to the advisableness of retaininin 
Algiers, is divided between pride and frugality; av 
how the struggle is to end will depend upon many 
contingencies. Among these we may reckon the chief 
one to be the balance of account trom year to year, 
as the expenses and receipts of the colony. Let us 
hear then, perhaps you will say, how much on the one 
hand the colony costs France tor soldiers and the ci- 
vil administration; and on the other hand, how much 
it yields in the shape of customs, tolls, taxes on mat- 
kets and on the natives, &c. &c. 

As to the expense of the French army in Algiers, 
that must depend upon its number. At the time 1 
write, the officers whom I have consulted compute it, 
generally, a 23,000. Take that estimate, and com. 
pute the expense of every soldier at £35 a-vear, and 
the result will be £805,000 sterling. But when I re- 
collect the fact that the British War Minister once ex- 
pressed to me his belief, that what with ordnance, 
hospitals, officering, accoutrements, ammunition, &c., 
our soldiers cost not less to the nation than £80 an- 
nually per head, I cannot believe that France main- 
tains her military, (in Algiers at least,) all things in- 
cluded, at less than one-half that sum. The expense, 
therefore, to France in the event of her being obliged 
‘o maintain 23,000 fighting men in the Reamer. 
would exceed a million sterling a-year, besides the cos! 
of her civil government. 

Query, Would this force be sufficient to overrun 
the country, and to keep possession ot it? Iam no 
inilitary man, but 1 would stake my life on the truth 
of the opinion, that, to sweep and keep the country, 
Napoleon himself, if alive, won!d demand double that 
number, It is wandering from the question to talk of 
the British retaining Hindostan with twenty and some 
odd thousand British troops; for the Kabyles and 
Arabs, are not Hindoos, and we have 200,000 native 
Indian troops, of the most warlike caste in our ser- 
vice. No doubt the French might keep hold of Alg- 
giers Oran, Bougia, and Bona, and a few miles round 
those cities, with 15,000 men. But who knows what 
their policy will bein this respect? and who there- 
lore can settle the question of what the military ex- 
pense of retaining this Regency will be to France ? 

It thus seems to me to be a matter if not of vague, 
at least wide calculation, how much the possession of 
Algiers will cost France in the way of pecuniary 


—_— 





* Mons. Genty de Bussy, states the whole effective 
orce of the a 31,410 on the Ist January, 1834. 
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outlay. The Colony may ere long cost her half a 
million sterling a-year,or it may cost her two millions. 
This contingency depends on other contingencies ; and 
I should say the same thing of the profits that may re- 
sult and partially meet that outlay. Suppose I tell you, 
for instance, on the authority of Genty de Bussy, that 
the French Colonial Goverrment of Algiers, derived 
from all its resources in the colony, namely, from the 
public domains, the custom-house dues, the post-office, 
the police fines, the monopoly of hides, the sale of 
coals, the impositions on the natives, ond some other 
items, the sum of 1,144,664 francs and 78 centimes, 
within the first six months of the last year, 1834— 
and, by fair calculations, double that sum during the 
entire year: still, how far is this information from 
guiding us to a certain conclusion as to how much 
may be the future receipts of the colony! The im- 
portation customs depend considerably on the size of 
the army: the tolls and exportation duties depend on 
the friendliness or hostility of the natives. Eve 
thing, in fact, depends on contingencies, about whic 
conjecture must go to sea without a star or a com- 
pass. 

The first profit which France derived from the con- 
quest of Algiers, was the confiscation of the Dey’s 
treasury; and to this acquisition I can see no fair ob- 
jection, conceiving, as I do, that her attack on the pi- 
rate chief was perfectly justitiable ; yet, still it behoved 
her to use her victory on the principles of civilized na- 
tions, and sacredly to respect the faith of treaties. 
Have the French done this? Certainly not! ‘They 
have seized on some profits which are forbidden fruits 
in fair warfare, and they show a mean hankering at- 
ter other extortions, which they have neither the ef- 
frontery to execute, nor the conscientiousness to for- 

uv. I say this as a man, and not as an Englishman; 
or England, although her colonial policy has been 
generally wiser than that of France, has no right to 
call herself sinless in Atrica- as the hapless Caffres 
can bear witness: but I havea right to speak of this 
subject as a citizen of the world. — 


By the convention made at the surrender of Algiers 
to the French, the Dey was permitted to depart with 
all his private property. By the word “ richesses per- 
sonnelles,” in the second article of the treaty, it was 
no doubt indicated that he was to leave hehind him 
his state-treasures, which were public property ; but it 
was announced distinctly, that all the inhabitants, ci- 
vil and military, were to be protected in their property, 
trade, industry, and religion. Surely, by any honest 
interpretation of this treaty, the Turks remaining at 
Algiers, came within its protection; but the French 
had scarcely fixed themselves in the city, when the 
Governor, General Bourmont, ordered a general ar- 
restation of the Turks—tore them from their wives 
and families—and, putting them on ship-board, caused 
them to be transported out of the country. It was 


rumoured that those Turks were conspiring against — 


the French, but as Sidy Hamdan, in relating this af- 
fair, very justly remarks—* Here was a_ handful of 
men who a few days before had possessed arms, am- 
munition, artillery, the castle of the Cassaba, and 
other forts—they had an army and treasures to sup- 
port them, and the Beys of the provinces on their 
side; yet, with all these advantages, they had preferred 
surrendering to France to continuing a hopeless strug- 

le. Now that the tables were turned—now that 
they were without arms, ammunition, or a single 
strong-hold—how improbable it is that men with 
brains in their heads should think of regaining in their 
weakness what they had given up in their strength!” 
But there was a rumour of a conspiracy brought to 
General Bourmont by some of the lowest scum of the 
Jews and Mussulmans, who were paid for their es. 
pionage—and we all know the skill of spies to forge 
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justice demanded proofs and not rumour—and of 


treason where they cannot find it. In so grave a 
matter, however, as the banishment of those men 


proof or public trial not a shadow was exhibited in 
their case. In 1832, the French, for the first time, de- 
clared, that they had documents of a native conspira- 
cy, which the then Governor General, a most impar- 
tial judge to be sure, considered authentic ; and by a 
charitably strained inference it was concluded, that all 
‘Turks whatsoever must have been concerned in it. 
Even granting that conclusion, however, it is clear 
that those Turks were condemned and punished two 
years before a tittle of proof was alleged against them. 


When the tri-colour was substituted for the white 
flag at Algiers, the natives touxd no amendment in the 
colour of French domination. The first decree of 
General Clausel, dated the 8th of September, puts un- 
der sequestration the effects which had belonged to 
the late Dey—(by these effects is meant immoveable 
property, for the public treasury had already been se- 
cured)—ihe effects also of the Beys, or provincial go- 
vernors, as well as those of the departed ‘Turks, and 
the funds of a corporation, called that of Mecca and 
Medina. A second decree of the sane Governor, da- 
ted Decemher 7, 1830, sequestrates the houses, maga- 
zines, manors*, and establishments of all descriptions 
whatsoever, the revenues of which are appropriated 
to the mosques, or which may have any other special- 
appropriations. 

The decree, it is obvious, lays its hands at once not 
only on the immoveable property of the Dey, which 
was a justifiable seizure, and on that of the Beys, 
which, for aught that I know, was also excusable, but on 
the property of the departed Turks, and on that of all 
corporations—civil or religious—including even chari- 
table institutions—a proceeding of gross iniquity. In 
September, 1831, a new decree was issued by the then 
Governor for sequestrating the estates of all absent 
Turks, without hinting at the slightest discrimination 
between those who might be guilty or innocent. It is 
no wonder that the Baron Pichon, who appears a uni- 
form advocate of the rights of the natives, should re- 
probate the above decrees; but 1 am_ agreeably sur- 
prised to find his opponent, Monsieur Genty de Bussy, 
making a liberal confession on the same subject, and 
blaming the decree for making no distinction between 
the guiltless and the convicted refugees. Monsieur 
Genty de Bussy, according to all accounts that I have 
heard of him, is not particularly troubled with a dys- 
peptic conscience ; but he is too shrewed a man to be 
an out-and-out sophist inso glaring a case of injus- 
tice. He modifies, nevertheless, his censure of the 
decree by remarking that, in as far as it applied to 
Turks actually guilty of conspiring against France, it 
was perfectly ee fol. siuce they were, in a full sense 
of the word, traitors. But 1 deny this position of M. 
Genty de Bussy. “‘T'raitors” means persons who owe 
allegiance, and have renounced it. It,afterthe French 
had taken Algiers, they had treated the Turks with 
common justice, they would have owed them allegi- 
ance; but what allegiance had France a right to claim 
from men whom she dragged from their homes and 
gardens and drove into banishment, without a shadow 
of proof or the show of atrial? The French were 
the traitors, and not they. It is well known that, for 

several days after the capture of the city, the Turks 
were insulted, kicked, and C3 upon by the Jews 
wherever they found them. ‘I'he poor Turks met in 
a body in order to petition the French Governor for 
protection, and they sent him a deputation to prefer 
their prayer ; but, by a sad fatality, they chose for de- 
puties some men who were either the spies of Bour- 





* I thus generally interpret the word “censive,” 
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which means manors entitled to quit-rents. 





mont, or at least who speculated on being rewardtd 
for discovering new symptoms of ‘Turkish treason ; 
and those wretches, instead of bearing the petition of 
the Turks, went and told him that the ‘T'urks had con. 
gregated in order to raise an insurrection. ‘This fact 
has been repeatedly stated to me by the Moors, who 
were no friends to the Turks and by impartial foreign 
consuls. And this was bringing civilization into 
Africa, to try men by spies, and to condemn them 
without a hearing ! 

M. Genty de Bussy, in fact, assumes too much in 
partially apologizing for the above decree, by alleging 
that there were guilty as well as innocent ‘Turks 
among the absentees, whose estates were sequestra- 
ted. None of the absent ‘Turks—whether they had 
been dragged on ship-board to be deported, or had fled 
from Algiers in a panic, as I believe many of them 
did—coutd be guilty of treason towards a power which 
had broken all faith with them, and to which they owed 
no fealty. Allowing it even to be true, as the French 
publicly announced, that they had got indubitable 
documents, in 1832, of many ‘Turks abroad who be. 
ing engaged in plots against the French, and call this 
treason, if you will—still it is a treason proved a year 
later than the infamous decree which sequestra- 
ted all Turkish estates indiscriminately. Nay, even 
go further, and suppose that, in 1832, there was not 
one untreasonable Algerine ‘Turk among the absen- 
tees, still what caused their absence, and what drove 
them into treason? It was French injustice ; and the 
French, forsooth, are to punish the crime which they 
have themselves created! I am told, however, by 
Frenchmen who, without justifying, would palliate 
this treatment of the Turks, that the decrees otf g0- 
vernors are not laws till confirmed by the Home-Ge- 
vernment; and that the banished ‘Turks might still, by 
a proper appeal, get these sequestrations removed 
but they are barbarians, and have no notion of legal 
appeals! But, verily, this argument is worse than a 
barefaced mockery of justice. Does any man 
lieve that these ‘Turkish gentlemen, robbed in defiance 
of laws and faith of their estates, will ever be re- 
stored to them ?—I do not. 


It seems like a retribution of Providence that thése 
beautiful villas, thus wrenched from their owners, have 
yielded but little profit to the wrenchers. ‘They are 
principally occupied by the military, and the French 
soldiers, wherever they have taken up their habitation, 
have made the houses uninhabitable to all future ten- 
ants by cutting up the wood-work, in order to make 
their fire. Some destruction in this way was unavoida- 
ble, but the troops amuse themselves with supertiuons 


tricks of mischief. I was told so, at least, by one of 


themselves; a naive laughing corporal, who said to 
me, “ After all, we are a sad set of tellows. 1 found 
my comrades, les singes diables, one day cutting 
down a tall, noble, palm-tree, and for what purpose do 
you think ?—why, to get at a bird’s nest : but they got 
a living birds, for the nestlings were all killed by the 
all.” 


The sequestrated immoveable property of the Deys, 
the Beys and the banished ‘Turks comes under the ti- 
tle of the “ National Domain, or public property ;”’ and 
it would seem that the French are disposed to give a 
sweeping extent of signification to that term: tor the 
decrees of some of the governors ot Algiers, seques- 
trate the property of native corporations, civil as well 
as religious. The idea of sequestrating religious funds 
has struck the French themselves as so impolitic and 
faithless, that Genty de Bussy has, like a wise man, de- 
precated the fulfilment of those decrees. But, for my 
own part, I can see noting more unjustifiable in the 
sequestration of funds belonging to civil corporations 
than those belonging to corporations that are reli 
gious. Algiers capitulated on a promise that the pry- 
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perty, the commerce, and the industry of its inhabi- 
tants should be protected; and what sort of protec- 
tion is this, which ‘sequestrates the property of even 
civil corporations? 1 grant,no doubt, that there is 
something more glaringly impolitic in alarming the 
natives about their religious corporations than about 
their lay ones; but the essential injustice is the same. 

You will be surprised, perhaps, to hear of corpora- 
tions’ vested rights and funds, proceeding from lega- 
cies for religiousand charitable purposes, having been 
respected from age to age among a people so despoti- 
cally governed as the Algerines. But there were limits 
to » despotism even of a Dey of Algiers. It is true 


“that when he took a fancy te a man’s head, he gene- 


rally succeeded ia getting it removed from his shoul- 
ders; and afterwards he took the same care of the be- 
headed man’s property, that the conscientious: bird 


- takes of the silver spoon, in the story of the “ Maid 


and Magpie.” Sut the Dey could only be a civil and 
not a religious robber. The Moors and the Turks in 
all the Regencies of Barbary, like all true believers in 
Mahometan countries, had a number of public foun- 
dations, both tor piety and practical charity, which 
were enriched from time to time, both by gifts and le- 
gacies. Over these foundations Religion threw its 
guardian egis, and Deys and Pashas were compelled 
to he'd them in veneration. 


The most important of these institutions is that of 
Mecca and Medina:—“ It contributes to the expense 
of supporting mosques in those sacred cities; it dis- 
tributes charity to the poor, and it makes advances to 
Mussulmen,” says Genty de ‘Bussy, “who wish to 
go as pilgrimsto Mecca.” But it is strange, consider- 
ing the general clearness and accuracy of that gentle- 
man, to tind him, after he has made this statement, re- 
ferring us to a document which contradiets it, on the 
subject of pilgrims going to Mecca, being assisted by 
the aforesaid institution. 

This document is a series of questions addressed to 
the Mufti of Algiers, respecting that endowment, to- 
gether with the answers given to those questions. 

One of the questions is, Do the Mussulmen of Al- 
giers whe go on a pilgrimage receive any assistance 


fromthe endowment of Mecca and Medina? ‘The an- 


eweris simply, No. 

The only way in which I can reconcile this seeming 
discrepancy, between De Bussy’s statement and the 
document to which he refers, is by supposing that 
poor Mussulmans accidentally coming to Algiers from 
the holy cities may have been assisted to return thi- 
ther out of the Mecca and Medina fund; in which 
case, however, those paupers could hardly be called 
pilgrims from Algiers. 

But the most cur ous fact that meets us in the ex- 
aminations of the Oukils, i. e. the stewards of this 
Mahometan fund, by the French “ Jntendant civil,” 
1s, that Christians as well as Mussulmans were the 
objects of its charity. 

Question put by tke Intendant :—* In distributing 
the alms of thisendowment, ao you establish distinc- 
tions among the poor, or are the distributions made 
indiscriminately to all who present themselves ?” 

Answer :—“ Alms are distributed to each accordin 
to the misery and destitution of the applicant: an 
the circumstances of the applicant are inquired into 
and appreciated by the Oukil.” 

_Another question :—* Are there fixed periods for the 
distributions, and how are they regulated ?” 

_ Answer :—* There are fixed periods for the distribu- 
tion of alms; namely, the mornings of Monday and 
Tuesday. The poor are divided into three classes 
namely, the men, the women, and the Christians— 
each of the three classes receives separately.” 

A charitable Algerine in the last century—honour 
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laid out in bread for the Christian slaves on that day 
of the week, when their allowance of food was the 
scanttest. It was probably to the religious protection 
of the above endowment that he confided his legacy. 
Well, whilst I know your heart is thankful that 
there are some redeeming traits in the Algerine cha- 
racter, let me not unintentionally lead you to too much 
indignation of the French, from supposing that they 
have cut off every stream of charity towards the 
poorest class of the natives. No:—the Baron Pichon 
describes the twice-a-week distribution of alms, which 
he had himself seen; and which, 1 am confident, are 
still continued, though { have not witnessed them. At 
these distributions the Oukil sits in public with two as- 
sessors : a troop of perhaps two thousand indigents— 
mos'ly women carrying or leading infants—detiles be- 
fore him; anda pittance—wéuld that 1 could say it 
was more, of about a sou and a half is doled out to 
each individual. In the olden time, when a sheep cost 
but fifteen-pence at Algiers, this sum was, perhaps, 
not much Jess than equivaled to the scantiest parish 
charity in England; but now that prices are raised, it 
is no wonder that the mendicants look gaunt. M. 
Pichon certainly means that this charity comes out of 
the Mecca endowment, for he says that the surplus, 
after the beggars have been served, is turned into the 
public treasury, and no longer goes to the Holy City, 
in order that the funds originally intended for the rele 
gious purpose may not be perverted trom their destina- 
tion and employed in paying for intrigues and insur- 
rections against the French. With equal justice and 


humanity the Baron remarks that the enemies of 


France, who are abroad among the Mussulmen, 
could, by no stretch of ingenuity, invent means of fd. 
menting native discontents more efficacivus than this 
iniquitous detention of funds appropriated to religion. 
The French entered Algiers on the faith of the na. 
tional religion being sacredly protected; but this tri- 
bute to Mecca is a vital part of Islamism. It is very 
well to talk of Mahometan superstition, and if the 
people of Algiers should choose to become Protes- 
tant Mahometans let them get rid, if they will, of the 
tribute; but the French, without perjuring themselves, 
cannot interfere with the tribute as it is now establish- 
ed. And be it remarked that, in outraging the reli- 
gion of a Mussulman, you are not interfering merely 
with his superstitious dogmas, but with the whole 
sources of his moral consolations. The Koran isthe 
Mussulman’s code of laws and jurisprudence: the 
compass that guides his actions in this world as weil 
as his hopes towards the next. 

It is but fair to say, that although I despair of ever 
seeing justice done to the expatriated Turks, I have 
hopes that the sequestration of the corporation-funds 
will not be universally and permanently sanctioned by 
the French. Baron Pichon says, “ That the seques- 
tration on pros having special appropriution is 
only partial and nominal; that the funds for support. 
ing the mosques of Algiers, for example, have never 
been taken possession of.” So far so good; and though 
the name of mosques reminds me that one of the 
largest in the city was demolished by the French, and 
another converted into a Catholic church (of course 
without consulting the inhabitants,) yet for the former 
proceeding, violation of the treaty as it was, one can 
allow something like a palliation in looking at the im- 
provement which it has made upon Algiers. The de- 
molition of the mosque and its adjacent buildings has 
enlarged the only public_market-place in this Sooun 
city, and opened a view from it towards the sea ; it has 
therefore made the town healthier as well as plea- 
santer. Moreover, as long as the African Commis. 
sion continues,* I shall not consider the question of 
the sequestrations as hopelessly at rest. 





* A Board appointed to inquire into the state of the 
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But, without denying to M. Genty de Bussy, the 
merit of having generally spoken with truth ant car- 
dour on this subject, 1 cannnot quite agree with him, 
that the French Government stands exculpated in the 
whole affair. “The French Government,” he says, 
“ has never given its sanction to all the decrees of the 
General-in-chief, or the ac's of the intendants at Al- 
giers.”’ This is a vague sort of exculpation. It may 
be that no one act of the French Government has 
sanctioned all the decrees ot the Governors—at one 
sweep; but in September, 1831, did not the French 
Minister-ol-War send to Algiers an order for the sale 
of all the onerous domains in Algiers, with the excep- 
tion of the property appropriated for the m sques of 
Mecca and Medina? He made no other exception to 
Clausel’s decree of the 7th of Debember, 1830, which 
sequestrated the houses, magazines, manors, and to all 
establishments whatsoever, under what ttle soever 
having special appropriations. After this order of 
the War- Minister, it is needless to speak of the French 
Government never having sanctioned those iniquitous 
sequestrations ; but it is singular to find Mons. Pichon, 
just after he has admitted the existing sequestration 
to be in part only nominal, immediately adding, “Mais 
le sequestre existe sur les biens de Mecque et Medina.” 
If he means any thing by this sequestration, he surely 
means that it is real, and not nominal. 

The truth seems to be, that in this meditated rob- 
bery of corporation property at Algiers, the French 
authorities on the spot have been about as timid as 
those at home, when they came to the practical point 
of executing the decrees of 1830 and 1831. Mons. 
de Bussy himself, is amusingly honest un this subject ; 
1 cannot but laugh when I find him contlessing, “ ‘The 
sequestration in Africa, is quite a measure of excep- 
tion, (une mesure tout exceptionelle)—a measure of 
public safety, in opposition to iaw (€trangére au droit,) 
and which policy alone could make advisable.” In 
other words, the avologist may have said, that, under 
certain circumsances, honesty is not the best policy— 
but policy is the best honesty. 

‘The Governor’s decree of the 10th of June, though 
made public, and supported by a ministerial decision 
that came subsequently from Paris, has net received 
an entire execution. “ At no period,” he adds, “ have 
the rules of sequestration been rigorously applied, and 
it is only with a sort of timidity and groping that 
those who are engaged in this business have gone on.” 

Now, Freuchmen, if you will be rogues, put a bo!d 
face upon the business. Do as we did in England; 
when we heard of the Caffres being robbed of their 
cows, and bayoneted by our brave soldiers, our Mem- 
bers of Parliament went down to the House, and 
maintained that the Caffies had been too mercifully 
used; but you are mealy-mouthed in this affair, and 
grope about ina game of blind-man’s buff at cheatery. 

Yet the French have, undoubtedly, done some 
good at Algiers; and as I have dealt so freely with 
their delinquencies, it will be but fair, in my next !et- 
ter, to describe to you some of their Institutions which 
promise to foster civilization, and, like the red streaks 
in the sky after a stormy evening, bespeak a pleasant 
to-morrow. 

— 

Sympathy with distress is thought so essential to 
human nature that the want of it has been called tn- 
humanity: want of sympathy with another’s happi- 
ness has not been stigmatized with so hard a name, 
but it is impossible to esteem the man who takesno 
delight in the good of a fellow creature ; we call him 
hard-hearted, selfish, unnatural; epithets expressive of 
high disapprobation. 





African colony, and to give in reports on the subject 


LOST AND WON. 


LOST AND WON. 


OR THE THIRD SEASON. 





* Yes: he shall propose this season, and then I shall 
have the gratification, the delight, the exquisite 
triumph of refusing him. It will only serve him right!’ 
Such was the language of Florence Neville’s eyes, 
as she contemplated, with no little satisfaction, the 
graceful reflection of her figure in the glass, before 
which she was attiring for the first ball of Gia season. 
Of whom was she speaking? of whom thinking? 
Why did that short rosy lip curl with such beautiful 
scorn as the last look was given at the snowy dr 
which huag in its lace tolds like summer clouds roun 
the fairy form of its young mistress? Florence was at 
that moment picturing to herself the subjugation of 
one high heart which had obstinately retused doing 
homage at her shrine—ot one being in the wide world 
who had denied ber power, calmly gazed at her un- 
doubtedly lovely countenance, and tranquilly disap- 
proved her ‘style.’ It was insufferable: so Florence 
determined that her third season should be distinquish- 
ed by the conquest of the haughty, high, and hand- 
some Earl of St. Clyde—not that she cared for him; 
oh, no! she was only determined to make him pro- 
pose. Indeed there was a sort of playtul wager be- 
tween her cousin, Emma Neville and herself, on the 
ry and Florence felt her credit at stake if she 
ailed. 

‘Have you thought of our wager, Florence?’ said 
Emma Neville, as they descended to the drawing-room 
together. 

*To be sure!—You think I shall lose it. I can 
read your thoughts.’ 

‘If he is the St. Clyde of last season, you certainly 
will,” laughed Emma. ‘That man is invulnerable, 
Florence.’ 

‘Nous verrons, nous verrons ?’ said the beauty, and 
taking her father’s arm, she sprang lightly into the 
carriage. : 

It wasa brilliant ball! The rich and the noble, the 
young and the beautiful—all were there; and in the 
centre of an admiring circle, dazzlingly conspicuous, 
stood Florence. She was preparing to waltz witha 
tall, dark, unbending looking personage, who was ap- 
parently quite indifferent whether he supported her 
light figure or that of any one else. This was Lord 
St. Clyde. Florence, on the contrary, was ail spark- 
ling gaiety. She was dancing with him for the third 
time. Another moment and they were flying round 
the circle with rapid grace. ; 

Things went on exceedingly well. Florence knew 
her ground and the game she was playing, and as she 
passed Emma, the cous:ns exchanged glances. ‘That 
of Florence said ‘ He is won!’ that of Emma, ‘ Not 

ei! 

‘I’m afraid you are fatigued,’ said Lord St. Clyde, 
as he led his partner to a seat. 

*Oh, no, not much,’ replied Florence; ‘but the 
rooms are very warm. It is impossible to dance, and 
still more to breathe—particularly here.’ 

She was in one corner of the room——the mogt 
crowded and removed from either door or window. 

* The couservatories are cool.’ said the Earl, but he 
did not offer to lead her there. Florence was perfectly 
aware that the conservatories were cool, but she knew 
also that they had another advantage—they were per- 
tect groves of the choicest flowers and orange trees, 
consequently no better spot was ever suited for a flir- 
tation, perhpas for a proposal. With experienced 
policy, however, she only leaned gracefully back, and 
gently fanned herself. Lord St. Clyde stood by her 


side. He was any thing but a ball-room man, for 





to Government. 


though his figure was faultless, and his dancing just 
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LOST AND WON. 


ATT 


enough to show it off, he had none of that charming | smile was art, but the blush nature, for she could not 


fluency of conversation which a dancing partner 
should have; he could not pay a compliment if he did 
not feel it--he would not, if he thought it was ex- 
pected ; therefore, had he been Mr. St. Clyde, jun, he 
would have been a great bore in society; as it was, 
he was a delightful young man—so much proper re- 
serve. 

The galloppe in Gustave roused the Earl trom a re- 
verie. 

‘Are you too much fatigued to join in the galloppe, 
Miss Neville ?” 

‘Oh, yes! I never galleppe, it fatigues me so! Is it 
possible you like that romp, Lord St. Clyde ?’ 

The Earl persisted, but Florence would not dance— 
he persuaded, but she would not listen—he conde- 
scended to repeat the request, and almost allowed a 
compliment to escape him—no, Florence was firm— 
the Earl said no more, but drew himself up. Suddenly 
Florence rose with her brightest smile. 

‘Iam too selfish, my Lord: that galloppe is so in- 
spiring that I cannot resist it. 

A change came o’er the spirit of St. Clyde: he was 
another creature, and Fiorence was herself again, all 
triumphant. ‘The next moment the dancers were 
thrown into confusion, there was a rush toward the 
windows, and Lord St. Clyde was seen darting through 
the crowd toward the conservatory with a fainting 
figure in his arms—it was Florence Neville! 

‘The cousin bent affectionately over the insensible 
girl, ana the Earl knelt by her with a glass of water. 

‘It was my fault!’ exc'aimed St. Clyde, in an agi- 
tated voice, ‘f made her dance—good God! how lovely 
she looks! she does not revive—what shall we do?” 

‘Has no one salts? cried Emma; ‘call my uncle, 
I c- we had better go home—oh, who has any 
salts ! 

The Earl was already gone for them. With a sti- 
fled laugh Florence opened her wide beautiful eyes 
and started up. 

‘Was it not well done?’ 

‘Good Heaven, Florence 

‘Well, my dear, did you never hear of any one 
fainting before? You wiil lose the wager, cuzina mia!” 

* My dear Florence, how you frightened me!’ 

‘Never mind—hush, here they come; now take 
papa into the ball-rooim for my boa, and leave the rest 
to me, 

Enima did as she was desired and forbore to ask 
any questions nntl they goi home; then she anxiously 
inquired, ‘Did he propose ?” 

_*No! provoking man! but very nearly. Did 1 not 
faint well ?’ 

*Yes—but it will not do, Florence; that man dves 
not care for you.” 

* Never mind that, he shall propose.’ 

* But do you not care for him ?” 

‘ Qu’importe? he shall propose 7” 

* Never? 

‘I will make him! Remberber this is only the first 
ball of the season.” 

Lady Monteagle gave a fete at her villa at Putney. 
Mr. and Miss Neville were there of course. Fio- 
rence had an exquisite boquet, but she saw Lord St. 
Clyde advancing toward her; therefore, she prudently 
dropped it into the centre of a large myrtle bush. 

“You have no bouquet, Miss Neville, was one of 
his Lordship’s first remark, ‘are you not fond of 
flowers ?” 

“Yes, passionately,’ said Florence; ‘but I have lost 
mine; I am sorry, for I fear I shall not find another 
s0 beautiful? 


“ Will you allow me to endeavor to supply its place 
with this ? was the instant reply. 
Florence smiled and blushed as she took it; the 





— it. Lord St. Clyde’s eyes were fixed on her face, 
and the next moment she found herself walking with 
him while Mr. Neville was speaking to the hostess, 
whose gaunt daughter was looking very spiteful._— 
Florence played her part to admiration. Tin St. 
Clyde was in her bower, for she had engaged him in 
an animated flirtation. ‘They were standing’ on the 
brink of a beautiful fountain, when the Earl exclaim- 
= ‘Do you know the language of flowers, Miss Ne- 
vile { 

‘No,’ said Florence, ‘ but it must be very pretty 
do se know it, my Lord ?” 

* Yes, by heart.’ 

‘Then tell me what these flowers mean!’ exclaim- 
ed the beauty quite innocently as she otlered him her 
bouquet which was composed of a white rose, a pink 
rose bud, some myrtle, and one geranium. The Earl 
hesitated, and laughed, then suddenly recovering him- 
self he said, ‘ They speak in their simple language the 
sentiment that 1 dare not in words express.’ 

Florence felt her heart beating, but she only laughed 
—that laugh encouraged the Earl,—‘ Florence! for- 
give me if— 

* Ah, Miss Neville, I have been looking for you 
every where, and here you are allalone; cried one 
of Florence’s gay train, the elegant Sir Percy Hope. 

‘Oh no, not alone,’ said Florence, rather annoyed, 
‘Lord St. Clyde—why, where is— 

The Earl was gone. 

* Florence, did Lord St. Clyde propose to-day?’ said 
Emma to her cousin in te evening. 

* Not quite, but as near as possible—I declare I will 
never speak to Sir Percy Hope again ?” 

Time! Time! can nothing stay thee! 

The season was passing rapidly, and Florence had 
four proposals; of course, she refused them, although 
they had been tendered by the Earl of St. Clyde. Sill 
she said, ‘He shall propose,’ until the last Opera of 
the season. ; 

Pale, languid, but still delicately beautiful, the spoi!. 
ed and petted Florence leaned back in her box, deaf 
to the strains of the syren—regardless of the adula- 
tion around her, and disgusted with every thing in the 
shape of gaiety. She leaned back in her chair and 
closed her eyes for a second; on opening them, she 
saw a pairof dark eyes fixed with more than common 
earnestness on her face. It was Lord St. Clyde—those 
wild eyes could only belong tohim. What possessed 
Florence at that moment? She did not bow—she did 
notsmile—she merely bent forward and whispered the 
word of departure to her chaperon; then, winding her 
cachemere round her, she placed her arm within that 
of Sir Perey Hupe, and leit the box. 

The next morning Florence was really unwell.— 
She said ‘not at home’ to every one and began to 
tune her harp. String after string gave way as she 
drew them up. ‘Like me, poor harp,’ she sighed, 
‘you are sinking, spoiling from neglect.’ 

Suddenly the door opened, and a visitor was an- 
nounced. 


* Not at home,’ cried Florence hastily. ; 

‘Pardon me, for once I disobey,’ said a voice, and 
Lord St. Clyde entered. He continued:—'I have in- 
truded, 1 confess, but it is only for a moment. I come. 
Miss Neville,to wish you—to bid you a long,—and 
perhaps a last farewell!’ ; 

‘Farewell!’ said Florence, dropping her harp key ; 
‘this resolution has been suddenly taken, has it not? 

‘No,’ replied the Earl; I am going to seek in Italy 
that happiness which is denied me here.’ 

‘Italy !’ exclaimed Florence, turning her eyes like 
melting sapphires, on the Earl—‘ dear, bright sunny 
Italy my own fair land!’ 


‘Is it yours, Miss Neville?” said St. Clyde eagerly. 
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*Yes my lord, Florence was my birth-place, and my 
home for fourteen happy years.’ 

Lord St. Clyde paused—nothing is so awkward as 
a@ pause in a tete-a-tete ; he telt this, and quickly rous- 
ing himself, he said hastily : 

*I will not interrupt you any longer. 
perhaps we may meet again.’ 

‘Perhaps we may—good bye,’ said Florence, ex- 
tending her hand; it was slishly, very slightly press- 
ed and she was alone.- For a moment, she felt as if 
the past were a dream; but glancing on the ground, 
she saw a white glove—it was the Earl’s! She turned 
away, and leaning on the marble slab of a beautiful 
mirror, she gazed at the faultless reflection of her face. 

‘Beauty! beauty !’—murmured she—‘paltry gift! 
since I could not win St. Clyde !’—And burying that 
young face in her hands, she fairly burst into a passion 
of tears. 

‘Florence! my own, my idolized!’ said a voice 
close to her. She turned, with a real, genuine, unar- 
tificial shriek. 

The Earl of St. Clyde was at her feet! 
* * * # . 


Farewell !— 


* Well, Florence,’ said Emma Neville to the Coun- 
tess of St. Clyde, one day, ‘you must really give me a 
lesson on proposals—how well you managed your 
husband’s—teach me your art.’ 

‘No, no, you are quite mistaken, laughed Florence; 
‘no one could be more surprised at St. Clyde’s propos- 
al than mysell, for I had given him up. Art failed, 
my dear Emma, and nature gained the day in this 
case. ‘Take care how you make nets, they never 
answer. Men are shockingly sharp-sighted now!’— 
London Court Journal, 


or 
From the Saturday Eve: ing Post. 
LACONICS.—No-e XIe 


Desires and aversions are two copious classes of pas- 
sions ; and assume different forms, and are called by 
different names, according to the good or evil that 
draws them forth, and its situation with respect to us. 
For example ; present good gives rise to joy, probable 
good to A»pe, present evil to sorrow, probable evi! to 
fear; good qualities in another person raise cur love 
or liking, evil qualities in another our dislike, &c. 


Women often lose the man they love, and who loves 
them, by mere wantonness or coquetry—they re- 
ject, and they repent—they should be careful not to 
take this step hastily for a proud, high minded, gifted 
man will seldom ask a woman twice. 

As habits of intoxication are not soon or easily ac- 
quired, being in most constitutions, especially in early 
years, accompanied with fits of tear and head ache, 
young persons may easily guard apni them, I have 
sometimes met with those who had made it a rule 
never to drink any thing stronger than water, who 
were respected on that very account; who enjoyed 
health and strength and vigour of mind, and gaiety of 
heart in an uncommon degree; and were so far from 
considering themselves as under any painful restraint 
that they assured me they had no more inclination to 
taste wine, or strong drink,than I could to eat a 
nauseous medicine. If I could prevail on my young 
triends to imitate the example, I should do much good 
to their souls and bodies, their fortunes and intellects; 
and be happily instrumental in preventing a thousand 
vices and follies, as well as many of the infirmities 


which beset the old age of him who has given way 
to intemperance in youth. 


If you desire to bind your acquaintances to you, 
you must be occasionally shy and ceremonious—this 
induces respect as well as friendship, and prevents fa- 
miliarity. 


LACONICS. 





All confidence is dangerous if it be not implicit; in 
most conjunctures you must either disown all, or 
conceal all. You have already told too much of your 
secret to that man from whom you consider it pru- 
dent to conceal one single circumstance. 

In friendship we confide our secret—but it escapes 
us in love. 


Religion and morality perhaps speak best for them- 
selves—generally I mean :—1 do not recommend you 
to talk or act like a missionary or enthusiast, nor that 
you should take up controversial cudgels against who- 
ever attack the sect you are of, this would be both 
useless and unbecoming—especially in a young man 
of the world—but I mean that you should by no 
means seem to approve, encourage, or apptaud those 
libertine notions which strike at all religions equally, 


Sudden love is the most difficult to cure. 


From vice proceed unnumbered calamities and evils 
which are continually infesting us; and mingling 
disappointment, vexation, and bitterness with our en- 
joyments and comforts. This is the cruel enemy 
chick renders man destructive to man; which racks 
the body with pain, and the mind with remorse; which 
produces pride, faction, revenge, oppression and sedi- 
tion ; which embroils society, kindles the flames of 
war, and erects inquisitions; which takes away peace 
from life, and hope from death ; which brought forth 
death at first, and has ever since clothed it with all its 
terrors; which arms nature and the God of nature 
against us; and against which it has been the busi- 
ness of all ages to point out provisions and securities 
by vario‘is institutions, forms of government, decrees, 
and laws: But the effects of vice in the present world, 
however shocking, are nothing to what we have reason 
to expect will be its effects hereafter. 


Some passions are called unnatural, as envy, pride, 
and ma ence. ‘I'he reason is because they are de- 
structive of good affections that are natural. We 
naturally love excellence wherever we see it ; but the 
envious man hates it, and wishes to be superior to 
others, not by raising himself by honest means, but 
by injuriously pulling them down. Jt is natural to re- 
joice in the good of others; but the malevolent heart 
triumphs in their misery. It is natural for us to re- 
gard mankind as our companions, our brethren, but 
the proud man regards himself only, dispising others 
as if they were beneath him. ‘These unnatural pas- 
sions are always evil; they make a man odious to his 
fellow creatures and unhappy in himself; and they 
tend to the utter depravation of the human soul. 
Anger and resentment may lead to mischief, but if 
kept within due bounds are usetul for self-defence, and 
therefure not to be altogether suppressed. We may 
be angry without sin; and not to resist injury is the 
same thing as not to perceive it, which would be in- 
sensibility. Nay on some occasions resentment and 
anger are further useful, by cherishing in us an ab- 
horrence of injustice, and fortifying our minds against 
it. But pride, malevolence and envy, can never be 
useful or innocent; to indulge than even for a mo- 
ment is Criminal:—The kind of pride here denounc- 
ed as in other words—insolence, arrogance, inordi- 
nate and unreasonable self-esteem, and presumption. 
—There is another kind of pride which is a virtue, 
and of which I have elsewhere spoken in the “ La- 
conics.” 


Endeavour to preserve a heaithful, cheerful state ol 
mind, so as to enjoy yourself to the utiermost in any 
situation in which you may be placed. 


Make love to daughters, be intimate and open heart- 
ed with sons; flatter mothers; and talk business and 
‘sage with fathers; and ’tis ten to one they will all 

more than friendly to you. 
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MY PRETTY JANE! 
Sung by Wr. Walton. 


THE POETRY BY EDWARD FITZBALL. 





Composed by Henry R. Bishop. 
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My pret -tyJane! my pretty Jane !—~— 
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MY PRETTY JANE. 
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summer nights are coming love, The moom shines brighi and elear; Then 























MY PRETTY JANE. 
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NAVAL REMINISCENCE. 


“ All of which I saw, part of which [ was.” 


In the year 1804, when Preble, as Commodore of 
the American squadron in the Mediterranean, was 
g@ning glory, betore Tripoli, alike for himself his offi- 
cers aud crews, and for his country, Lieut. Commdt. 
Richard Somers, had command under him, of the 
Nautilus, a schooner of 14 guns. 

During the several fights which had previously oc- 
curred with the enemy, this officer had shown great 
bravery as commander of gun-boat No. 1; and, now, 
suggested to the Commodore that a happy result 
might, possibly, be obtained, by converting the ketch, 
Intrepid, a captured cratt of about 75 tons—the iden- 
tical vessel with which the gallant Decatur had board- 
ed, recaptured, and burned the frigate Philadelphia— 
into a fire-ship, and sending her into the harbor un- 
der the walis of the Bashaw’s castle, in direct con- 
tact with the entire marine force of the Tripolitans, 

This daring and highly dangerous enterprise being 
determined upon, Somers, with whom it had originat- 
ed, received the orders—to which he was thus entitled 
—to conduct it; and the necessary preparations were 
promptly made. by him. Fifteen thousand pounds of 
powder were first placed loosely in the hold of the 
ketch, and upon this two hundred and fifty thirteen- 
inch, fuseed shells, with a train attached from the 
cabin and fore-peak. Only one officer, the talented | 
and lamented Lieutenant Henry Wadsworth—brother | 
of the present Commodore Walsdoctvodies to ac- 
company him, and four volunteer seamen were to 
coinpose his crew. 

All things were now in readiness, except the selec- 
tion of the men—for it came to this, at last, every 
man on board the Nautilus having volunteered for the 
service. This done, it was deterinined, without delay, 
to attempt the enterprise-—-to succeed in i!, or perish. 

‘Two nights successively did the Intrepid move ; but 
owing to light and baffling winds, nothing could be 
accomplished. ‘These failures, and an unusual move- 
nient in the harbor after dark on the third night, led 
Somers to believe that the suspicions of the enemy 
had been excited, and that they were on the look out. 
{t was the general impression, that their powder was 
nearly exhausted; and as so large a. quantity as was 
on board the ketch, if captured, would greatly tend to 
protract the contest, before setting off he addressed 
his crew upon the subject, telling them “ that no man 
need fovea him, who had not come to the reso- 
lution to blow himself up, rather than be captured ; 
and that such was tuily his own determination!” 
Three cheers was the only reply. The gallant crew 
rose, as a single man, with a resolution of yielding up 
their lives, sooner than surrender to their enemies 
while each stepped forth, and begged as a favor, that 
he might be permitted to apply the match! It was a 
glorious moment, and made an impression on the 
hearts of all witnessing it, never to be forgotten. 

All then took leave of every officer, and of every 
man, in the most cheerful manner, with a shake of 
the hand, asif they already knew that their fate was’ 
doomed; and one and another, as they passed over 
the side to take their post on board the ketch, might 
be heard, in their own peculiar manner to cry out, “I 
say,Sam Jones, I leave you my blue jacket and duck 
trowsers, stowed away in my bag;” and, “Bill Curtis, 
you may have the tarpaulin hat, and Guernsey frock, 
and them petticoat trowsers that I got in Malta,—and 
mind, boys, when you get home, give a good account 
of us!” In like manner did each thus make his oral 
will, to which the writer was witness, and which “last 
will and testament” he caused to be executed to the 
very letter. 











It was about nine o’clock, on the night of the 4th 





NAVAL REMINISCENCE, 


of September, 1804, that this third and last attempt 
was made. The Nautilus had been ordered to tollow 
the Int:epid closely in, to pick up and bring out her 
boat’s crew, in case they should succeed in the exploit. 
Hence, though it was very da'k, we never lost sight 
of her, as I had been directed, by the first, Lieutenant 
the late gallant Washington Reed-—~who commanded 
in the absence of Somers,to keep constant watch of 
her for this purpose, with a night-glass. 

At the end of an hour, about 10 o’clock, P. M. 
while I was engaged in this duty, the awful explosion 
took place. For a moment the flash illumined the 
whole heavens around, while the terrific concussion 
shook every thing far and near. Then all was hushed 
again, and every object veiled in a darkness of double 
gloom. On board the Nautilus, the silence oi death 
seemed to pervade the entire crew; but, quickly the 
din of kettle drums, beating to arms, with the noise 
of confusion and alarm, was heard from the inhabi- 
tants on shore. To aid in the escape of the boat, an 
order was now given by Reed, to “ show a light”. - 
upon the appearance of which, hundreas of shot, from 
an equal number of guns, of heavy calibre, from the 
batteries near, came over and around us. But we 
heeded them not: one thought and one feeling had 
possession of our souls---the preservation of Somers 
and his crew! 

As moment after moment passed hy, without bring- 
ing with it the preconcerted signal of the boat, the 
anxiety on board became intense: and the men with 
lighted lanterns, hung themselves over the sides of the 
vessel, till their heads almost touched the water---a po- 
sition, in which an object, on its surface, can be seen 
farthest on a dark night---with the hope of discovering 
something which would give assurance of its safety. 
Still no boat came, and no signal was given ; and the 
unwelcome conclusion was at last forced upon us, that 
the fearful alternative---of blowing themselves up 
rather than be captured---so bravely determined upon, 
at the outset of the enterprise, had been as bravely 
put in execution. The fact, that the Intrepid, at the 
time of the explosion, had not proceeded as far into 
the harbor, by several hundred yards, as it was the in- 
tention of Somers to carry her, before setting her on 
fire, confirmed us in this apprehension; still, we lin- 
gered on the spot till broad day light---‘/hough we lin. 
gered in vain---in the hope that some one, at least, of 
the number, might yet be rescued, by us, from a float- 
ing plank or spar, to tell the tale of his companion’s 

ate. 

To our astonishment, we learned next day, that 
Lieut. Israel, a gallant youth, who had been sent with 
orders from Commodore Preble to Somers, after he 
was under way in the ketch, had accompanied him in 
the expedition, and had shared his destiny. 

Such was the end of the noble fellows, who, a few 
days only before, on board their own gun-boat, No. 1. 
had beaten six of the enemy’s fleet, of equal force 
with themselves, immediately under the guns, and 
within a pistol shot of a shore battery; an achieve- 
ment accomplished only, in their peculiar position, by 
backing astern, and keeping up an incessant fire o 
canvass bags, filled with 1,000 musket balls each, till 
our gallant Commodore in the “Constitution,” stood 
in to take the fire of the battery, and thus enable us, 
under his cover, to obey the order, “to come out of ac- 
tion”..-a signal which had already been flying more 
than an hour, and which Somers, at first would not, 
and at last, (from the fierceness ot the fight,) could 
not see.— Naval Magazine for March. 


a es 
Dr. Doddridge once asked his littledaughter, nearly 
six years old, what made every body love her? She 


replied, “I don’t know indeed, papa, unless it is be- 
cause I love every body.” 
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ARABIAN BATHS. 


ARABIAN BATHS. 


My wife and Julia have been invited, to day, by the 
wife and daughter of an Arab chiet of the vicinity, to 
pass a day at their baths. This is the diversion in 
which oriental women chiefly indulge. A bath is an- 
nounced a fortnight before 8 4 as a ball would be 
in Europe. I subjoin the description of this fete, such 
as my wile gave it to us this night on her return. 

The bathing apartments are a public place, the ap- 
proach vf which is interdicted to men on every day 
until a eertain hour, in order that women alone may 
have the free range of them; but when it is intended 
to be a bride’s bath, such as the one in question, men 
are excluded throughout the day. A faint light is ad- 
mitted into the apartments by means of small domes 
with painted windows. ‘They are paved with ma: ble, 
shaped inte compartments, of varied colors, and inlaid 
with considerable skill. ‘The wails are also lined with 
marble in the form of mosaics, or sculptured with 
Moorish mouldings, or small columns. A graduated 
heat pervades these apartments; the first one has the 
temperature ot the external air; the second is tepid, 
the others are warmer in succession, until the last— 
when the vapor of the almost boiling water risesfrom 
the basin, and oppresses the air with its overpowering 
heat. In general there are no basins scooped in the 
centre of the apariments, but merely spouts, through 
which water, to the depth of half an inch, is constant- 
ly flowing upon the marble floor, running off through 
some gutters, and incessantly renewed, What is 
ealled a bath, in the east, is not a complete immersion, 
but successive aspersions of a greater or less warmih, 
and the impression of vapor upon the skin. 

Two hundred females of the town of Baireut, and 
ef the neighborhood, were on that day invited to the 
bath, and amongst them many young Europeans; 
each one arrived wrapped up in an immense sheet of 
white linen, which completely coneeals the superb 
costume of the women when they issue forth. ‘They 
were all accompanied by their black slaves or tree 
servants; according as they arrived, they formed into 
groups, or sat down upon mats and cushions prepared 
in, the outer hall; their suit removed sheets which en- 
veloped them, and they then appeared in all the rich 
and picturesque brilliancy of their dress and jewels.— 
These costumes are highly varied in the mle of the 
stuffs and the splendor of the jewels; but they are al- 
together shapeless. 


The dress consists of broad folded pantaloons of 
striped satin, secured at the waist by a tissue of red 
silk, and drawn in above the ancle by a gold or silver 
bracelet; a robe worked in gold, open in front, and 
fastened under the bosom, which is left bare; the 
sleeves are drawn close under the armpit, and after- 
wards hang loose from the elbow to the wrist, a silk 
gauze then runs underneath and covers the chest.— 
Over the robe they wear a vest of scarlet color, lined 
with sable er ermine, with gold embroidery over the 
seams; the sleeves are also open. 


The hair is parted across the head, a portion falling 
over the neck, the rest twisted in plaits falling to the 
ankles, and made longer by black silk tresses, imitat- 
ing natural hair. Small wreaths of gold or silver hang 
at the extremity of these tresses, which, by their 
weight, they cause to float along the shape; the head 
18 moreover strewed with cant pearl chains, strung 
gold sequins and natural flowers, all mixed up to- 
gether, and scattered with incredible profusion, just as 
it the contents of a casket had been thrown pell-mell 
over those gaudy heads of hair covered with the per- 
fume of jewels and flowers. This barbarian gorge- 
ousness has the most picturesque effect on young fe- 
males of fifteen or twenty; some women, moreover, 
wear a cap of cut gold, of the shape of ar inverted 
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cup, on the centre of which is seen a gold tassal, bear- 
ing a tuft of pearls, and dangling on the shvu'ders.— 
Their | gs are bare, and the oniv coverirg of the feet 
are yellow morocco slippers, which they drag along at 
every step. 

Their arms are covered with bracelets of gold, sil- 
ver or pearls; their necks with several necklaces 
forming a twist et gold or pearl of the uncovered be- 
som. 

As soon as all the women had assembled, a wild 
music was heard; some females, whose breas's were 
only covered with a slight red gauze, uttered sharp 
and plaintive cries, and played on the file and tambou- 
rine; this music continued throughout the day, and 
imparted to a scene oi pleasure and festivity, a char- 
acter of savage tumult and frenzy. When the bride 
appeared, accompanied by her mother and her young 
friends, and dressed in so sp'endid a costume that her 
hair, her neck, her armsand her breast were complete- 
ly concealed under a veil strewed with garlands ot 
gold and pearls, the bathing women seized upon her, 
and stripped her, by degrees, of all her ornaments ; in 
the mean while, the rest of the company were undress- 
ed by their slaves, and the various ceremonies of the 
bath now commenced. They moved, to the unceas- 
ing sound of the same music, coupled with more and 
more extravagant forms and words, from one apart- 
ment to another; they began with vapor baths; af- 
terwards came ablution baths; perfumed and soapy 
water was next poured over them; then commenced 
the several armusements, and all the women indulged, 
with various cries and gesticulations, in the sports fa- 
miliar to schoe] boys who are taken out to bathe— 
splashing one another, d:pping their heads under wa- 
ter, throwing water in each other’s faces, the music 
withal growing louder and mere yelling, as often ae 
any of those amusements excited the laughter of the 
young Arab girls. At last they left the bath; the 
slaves and other attendants again plaited the damp 
hair of their mistresses, fastened the necklaces and 
bracelets, dressed them in their silk gowns and velvet 
vests, spread cushions upon mats in the apartments, 
the flooring of which had been wiped dry, and brought 
forth from baskets and silk wrappers the provisions 
is for the repast; these consisted of a pastry, 
and all kinds of ev nfectionary, for which the ‘Turks 
and Arabs are unrivalled; sherbets, orange fluwer wa- 
ter,and all the icy beverages in which easte:n people in- 
dulge at every moment. Pipes and narguils were also 
brought in for the elder part of the company; a cloud 
of odoriferous smoke filled and obscured the atmos- 
phere; coffee, of excellent flavor, was freely served 
up in small cups enclosed in little transparent vases of 
gold and silver wire; the conversation now became 
animated; dancing women came next, who executed, 
to the sound of the same music, Egyptian dances and 
the monotonous Arabian evolutions. Such were the 
occupations of this day,and it was not until nightfall 
that the whole train of women led the young bride 
back to her mother’s house. This ceremony of the 
the bath usually takes place a few days betore the 
wedding.— Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 


_—_—_——P 


Upon a certain time, an orator, whe wished to ad- 
vocate the construction of anew turnpike through a 
section in Virginia, made the tollowing sublime speech, 
as we learn from the Marshall Sentinel : 

“May it please your worships! while Europe is 
eonvulsed in civil discords, and her empires tremble 
with internal commotions, and while her astronomers 
mount the wings of their imagination, and soar 
through the etherial world, pursuing their course from 
system to system, until they have explored the vast 
eternity of space—let us direct our attention to a road 
more immediately in our neighberhood. 

























































VENTRILOQUISM. 


A few years ago, towards the dusk of evening, a 
stranger in a travelling sulkey was leisurely pursuing 
his way towards a little tavern, situated near the foot 
of a mountain, in «ne of the Western States. A lit- 
tle in advance of him, a negro, returning trom plough, 
was singing the favorite Ethiopian melody of 


“ Gwien down to shin-bone alley, 
Long time ago.” 

The stranger hailed him with “ Halloa!—uncle !— 
you!—snow ball!” “Sah ?” said blackey, holding up 
his horses. “Is that the Half-way House ahead, yon- 
der?” “ No, sah, dat Massa Billy Lemon’s Otel.”— 
“Hotel, eh ?—Billy Lemon ?” * Yes, sah ; you know 
Massa Billy ? who used to lib at de mouf o’ Cedar 
crick; he done move now do; keeps monsous nice 
tavun now, | tell you.” “ Indeed!” “ Yes, sah; you 
stop dah dis ebenin, I spec; all spectable gentlemen 
put up dah. You chaw backah, massa?” “ Yes, 
Sambo; here’s some real Cavendish for you.” ‘“T'an- 
kee, massa, tankee, sah; Quash my name.’ “ Quash, 
eh?” “Yes, sah, at you sarvice. Ooh,” grunted the 
delighted African, “dis is nice; he better an green ri- 
ber ; tankee, sah, tankee.”’ “ Well, Quash, what kind 
of a gentleman is Mr. Lemon?” “Oh, he nice man, 
sah, monsous nice man; empertain gemplemen in de 
tus stile, and B. take care uv de hauses. I "longs to 
him, and do | say it. Mas Billy mighty clebber man; 
he funny too; tell heap o’ stories about ghosses, an 
sperrits, natwithstandin he fraid on’em, he self do, my 
*pinion.” “ Afraid of ghosts, eh?” said the traveller, 
musing. “ Well, go ahead, Mr. Quash ; as it’s gettin 
late, I'll tarry with this Mr, Lemon, to night.” “Yes, 
sah; gee up hoa! go long lively;” and setting off at 
a brisk trot, followed by the traveller, the musical 
Quash again broke out in 


**Gwien down to shin-bone alley ——” 


The burthen “Long time ago” was taken up b 
some one apparently in an adjacent cornfield, whic 
occasioned Quash to prick up his ears with some sur- 
prise; he continued, however, with 


“ Dah I meet ole Johnny Gladden.” 
And the same voice again responded from the field— 
“ Long time ago.” 


“ Who dat ?” said the astonished negro, checking 
suddenly his horses and looking round on every side 
tor the cause of his surprise. “Oh, never mind; drive 
ahead, snow ball, it’s some ot your-master’s spirits, } 
suppose.” ‘ Quash,in a very thoughtful mood, led 
the way to the tavern without uttering another word. 
Halting before the door, the stranger was very soon 
waited upon by the obliging M:. Lemon, a bustling, 
talkative gentleman, who greeted his customer with 
“ Light, sir, light—here, John! Quash!—never mind 
your umbrella, sir—John, take out that chair box— 
come in, sir—and carry this horse to the stable; do you 
preter him to stand on the floor sir?” “ It you please, 
sir; he’s rather particular about his lodgings.” Carry 
him to the lower stable, Quash, and tend to him well; 
1 always like to see horses well tended; and this is a 


noble crittur, too,” continued the landlord, slapping | 


him on the back. “ Take care, will you?” said tne 
horse. ‘“ What, the d—l,” exclaimed the landlord, 
starting back. “ None of your familiarity,” said the 
horse, looking spitefully around at the astonished ta- 
vern keeper. “Silence, Belzebub,” said the traveller, 
caressing the animal; and turning to the landlord, ne 
observed, “ You must excuse him, sir, he’s rather an 
aristocratic horse; the effect of education, sir.” “Wo- 
hoa, Belzebub! loose the traces, Quash ; what are you 
starting at? he won’t eat you.” “Come, landlord,” 
said Belzebub, “I want my oats.” 

Quash scattered—the landlord backed up into the 


VENTRILOQUISM——REASON AND LOVE. 


porch, and the traveller was fain to jump into his ve. 
hicle and drive round in search of the stables himselt. 
Having succeeded to hissatisfaction in disposing of his 
horse, he returned to the tavern. Anon supper came 
on—the eggs had all apparently young chickens in 
them—the landlord was in confusion at such a morti- 
tying circumstance, and promised the traveller amends 
from a cold pig which,as he inserted the carving 
fork into it, uttered a piercing squeal, which was re- 
sponded to by a louder one from the landladv. Down 
went the knife and fork, and the cold perspiration be- 
gan to grow in large beads upon the forehead of the 
poor landlord as he stood looking fearfully at the grun- 
ter; his attention was soon taken, however, by a voice 
trom without, calling—* Hilloa! house! landlord !” 
“ Aye, aye; coming, gentlemen—more travellers—do 
help yourself, sir.” “ Landlord !”? Coming, gentlemen 
here, John, a light—bring a light to the door-—Sally, 
wait on the gentleman,”—and out the landlord bounc- 
ed, tollowed by John with lights; but soon returned 
with a look of disappointment; he declared there was 
no living being without. The voices cal'ed again-- 
and the landlord after going out returned a second 
time declaring his belief that the whole plantation was 
haunted that night by evil spirits. The stranger pre- 
sently arose from the table and drew his chair to the 
fire, having made a pretty hearty supper from the eggs 
and young porker, their cries to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

That night, rumor saith, Mr. Billy Lemon slept 
with the bible under his head, and kept a candle burn- 
ing in his chamber till mornimg ; and those who pass 
there, to this day, may upon close examination discover 
the heels of old horse shoes peering over the door 
casement, as a bulwark against witches, hobgoblins 
and all other evil spirits. Having ascertained the 
name of his guest, in the morning mine host proceed- 
ed to make out his bill--- 

“Mr. J.S. Kenworthy, 

To William Lemon, Dr. &c. &c.” 


This same Mr. Kenworthy, was recently a passen- 
ger on board the steamboat Columbia, from Norfolk 
to Washington City, when a violent altercarion took 
place in one of the berths, between three or four dif- 
ferent individuals for precedence. He is said to be 
something of a wag, and withal one of the most ac- 
complished Ventriluquists of the present day.—Nor- 
folk Beacon. 
en 


REASON AND LOVE. 


Once Reason, they say, a lady lov’d, 
And tried every means to get her; 

But Reason alas! he very soon proved 
That the lady lov’d somebody better ; 

For whenever poor Reason would knock at the door, 
Intending with wisdom to eourt her ; 

“Not at home,” was the answer forever in store, 

From Cupid, her Ladyship’s porter. 


| For woman and Reason can seldom agree, 


So Cupid refused his petition, 
My mistress would turn me away, sir, said he, 
If Reason once gained an admission. 


The lady grew older, but Cupid did not— 
He’s as young and as fresh as the morning ; 
So Reason contrived, with a sober thought, 
To make the poor dame give him warning ; 
But Cupid not wishing his post to resign, 
Gently rapped in his turn at the door sir. 
Not at home, sir, quoth Reason, the Lady is mine; 
So Cupid was heard of no more sir. 
Quoth Reason, delighted the lady is won— 
My empire I see 1s beginning ; 
But alas! he soon found that when Cupid was gone, 





The lady was scarce worth the winning. 
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JEFFERSON——-MARRIAGES OF REASON US. MARRIAGES OF LOVE. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


BY GILES M‘QUIGGIN. 


Wuite this distingished statesman and patriot, was 
Vice President of the United states, it was customa- 
ry for the individual holding the said high office, to at- 
tend to business more in person, than the refinements 
of more modern times willallow. It happened on one 
occasion that some important matters required his at- 
tention in Philadelphia, and some other places distant 
frointhe Capitol. In those days a journey to Phila- 
delphia was not to be performed in a few hours,--it 
was two or three days travel, and not of the most 
pleasant sorteither. On his return, he stopped in Bal- 
timure ; it was about four or tive o’olock in the after- 
noon, when the Vice President rode up, switless and 
unattended, to the tavern. A Scotchman by the name 
ot Boyden, kept the hotel, of late so much improved 
and now so handsomely sustained by our worthy 
townsman Beltzhoover. ‘The bucks of the town were 
assembled in the large hall, smoking, strutting, crack- 
ing jokes, and otherwise indulging in the other e'ce. 
teras of the day. Boyden wasat the bar examining 
his books, and doubtless making calculations in rete- 
rence to his tuture prospects. p toa had delivered 
his horse into the hands of the hostler, and walked 
into the tavern to make arrangements in regard to 
his fare. Some one touched Boyden upon the elbow 
and directed his attention to the stranger who was 
standing with his whip in his hand, striking it occa- 
sionally upon his muddy leggings. Boyden turned 
round and surveyed him from head to foot, and con- 
cluding him to be an old farmer, from the country, 
whose company would add no credit to the house, he 
said abruptly——“ We have no room for you, Sir.” 

Jetierson did not hear the remark, and asked if he 
could be accommedated with a room. His voice 
which was commanding and attractive, occasioned 
another survey of h.s person, by the honest proprietor 
of the house, whose only care was for its reputation. 
He could not find, however, in his plain dress, pretty 
well covered with mud, any thing indicating either 
—— or distinction, and in his usual rough style he 
said— 

“A room!” 


Jefferson replied, “ Yes, Sir, I should like to have a 
room to myself, if I can get it.” 

“ A room, all to yourself ! no—no, we have no room, 
—there’s not a spare room in the house,—all full—all 
occupied,—can’t accommodate you.” 

The Vice President turned upon his heel, called for 
his horse, which by this time was snug in the stable, 
—mounted and rode off. In a few minutes one of most 
wealthy and distinguished men of the town came in 
and asked for the gentleman who rode up to the door 
a few moments before-— 

“Gentleman !” said Boyden. 

“Yes, the gentleman whv came up but this instant 
on horse-back.” 

“ There has been no gentleman here on horseback 
this afternoon, and no stranger at all, but one common 
country looking fellow who came in and asked if he 
could have a whole reom; but 1 asked him out of 
that mighty quick, I tell you,—1 told him I had no 
room for such chaps as him.” 

“No room for such chaps as him !” 

“No bye the pipers, no room for any body that 
dont look respectable.” 

“Why, what are you talking about man? He’s 
the Vice President of the United Srates.” 

“ Vice-President of the United States!” exclaimed 
Boyden, almost breathless in astonishment. 

“ Why, yes, Sir. Thomas Jeflerson, the Vice- Pre- 
41 
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a. of the United States, and the greatest man 
alive. 


“ Murder, what have I done? Here Tom, Jim, 
Jerry, Jake, where are you all; here, fly you villains 
—fly and tell that gentleman we’ve forty rooms at his 
service !--By George! Vice President—Thomas Jef- 
ferson ! tell lian to come back and he shall have my 
wite’s parlour—my own room-—Jupiter! what have 
done? Here Harriet, Mary Jule clear out the family ! 
he shall have the best room, and all the rooms if he 
wants them.—Off you hussies, put clean sheets on 
the bed. Bill take up this mirror. George, hurry up 
with the doot-jack—By George ! what a mistake.” 

For fifteen minutes Boyden raved hke a madman, 
and went filty times to the door to see if his wished 
tor guest was returning. The Vice-President rode up 
Market-street, where he was recognized by many of 
his acquaintances, and by them directed to the Globe 
tavern, which stood somewhere near the corner of 
Market and Charles-sireets ;—here Boyden’s servants 
came up, and told him their master had provided 
rooms for him. 


“Tell him, I have engaged rooms,” said Jefferson. 

Poor Boyden’s mortification can be better imagined 
than told of; the chaps who were loitering about the 
bar and the large hall, and had laughed heartily at the 
disappointment of the muddy farmer, had recovered 
from their astonishment, and were preparing to laugh 
at their downcast landlord. After some time, he pre- 
vailed upon some triend to wait upon Mr. Jeflerson 
with his apology, and request that he should return 
and take lodgings at his house, promising the best 
room, and all the attention should be given him. 

Mr. Jefferson returned the following answer: “Tel! 
Mr. Boyden,” said he, “1 appreciate his kind intten- 
tions, but if he had no room for the muddy farmer, he 
shall have none tor the Vice-President.” 


a as 


Marriages of Reason vs. Marriages of Love.—The 
= drawback upon the chances of happiness in an 

ndian marriage exists in the sort of compulsion 
sometimes used to effect the consent of a lady.— 
Many young women in India may be considered al- 
most homeless; their parents or friends have no means 
of providing for them by a matrimonial establishment; 
they feel that they are burthens upon families who 
can ill afford to support them, and they do not con- 
sider themselves at liberty to refuse an offer, although 
the person proposing may not be particularly agree- 
able to thers. Mrs. Malaprop tells us that it is safest 
to begin with a little aversion, and the truth of her 
aphorism has been frequently exemplified in Ind:a; gra- 
titude and esteem are admirable substituies for love— 
they last much longer, and the affection based upon 
such solid supports, is purer in its nature, and far 
more durable chan that which owes its existence to 
mere fancy. It is rarely that a wife leaves the pro. 
tection ot her husband, and in the instances that have 
occurred, it is generally observed, that the lady has 
made a love-match. But though marriages of con- 
venience, in nine cases out of ten, turn out very hap- 
pily, we are by no means prepared te dispute the pro. 
priety of freedom of choice on the part of the bride, 
and deem those daughters, sisters, and nieces most 
fortunate, who live in the bosom of relatives not an- 
xious to dispose of them to the first suitor who may 
apply. It is only under these happy circumstances 
that India can be considered a paradise to a single 
woman, where she can be truly free and unfettered, 
and where her existence may glide away in the enjoy- 
ment of a beloved home, until she shall be tempted to 
quit it by some object dearer far than parents, friends 
and all the world beside.—f{ Mise Robert's Scenes and 
Characteristics of Hindosten. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. _ 











OLD GRIMES’S SON, 


Old Grimes’s boy lives in our town, 
A clever lad is he— 

He's iong enough, if cut in half, 
To make two men like me. 


He has a sort of waggish look, 
And cracks a harmless jest— 

His clothes are rather worse for wear, 
Except his Sunday’s best. - 


He’s kind and lib’ral to the poor, 
That is, te Number One— 
He sometimes saws a load of wood, 
And piles it when he’s done. 
He’s always ready for a job— 
(When paid )—whate’er you choose, 
He’s often at the Colleges, 
And brushes boots and shoes. 


Like honest men, he pays his debts, 
No fear has he of duns— 

At leisure, he prefers to walk, 
But when in haste, he runs. 


His life was written some time since, 
And many read it through— 

He makes a racket when he snores, 
As other people do. 


When once oppress’d he proved his blood, 
Not covered with the yoke— 

But now he sportsa freeman’s cap, 
And when it rains, a cloak! 


He’s dropped beneath a southern sky, 
He’s trod on northern snows— 
He’s taller by a foot or more, 
When standing on his toes! 


In church he credits all that’s said, 
Whatever preacher rise— 
rey say he has been seen in tears, 
hen dust got in his eyes! 


A man remarkable as this, 
Must sure immortal be— 

And more than all because he is 
Old Grimes’s posterity. 


————_>-—_—_—— 

The editor of the Eastern Democrat puts a dozen 

saucy questions to us, andconcludes with calling us 

“a brandy barrel.” Lf he has that opinion of us, no 
wonder he is so fond of pumping us.— Prentice. 


—— 

Miuirary.— Feller ossifers and gentlemen sogers,” 
said a Connecticut Jonathan who had just been ap- 
pointed to the honorable station of corporal in a com- 
pany of militia invincibles—* I’m tarnally obliged to 
ye, bv gauley, for’ pinting me a korpare tor Dil be 
darn’d to darnation if 1 can’t cut out Jo Gawky now, 


and git Poll Higgins in spite of broomsticks and pun- 
‘ea | 


—=————— 

Dutt oF apeprReHENsION.— Hollow, mister—-stop 
‘hat cow. ‘T’ve got no stopper.’ ‘ Head her, I say.’ 
‘Her head is on the right end” ‘Turn her.” ‘ Her 
skin is on the right side.’ ‘Curse it, can’t you speak 
to her” Good morning, Mrs. (ow! 

——<———— 

ANY GIVEN QuantTiTy.—D d you ever hear the an- 
swer a noble od made tua person who asked him. 
‘Which could drink the most wine, himself or his 
noble brother’—a good three bottle man, but also 
famous for taking especial care of his money. ‘Oh’ 
said his lordsiip, ‘I have no chance with my brother, 


he will drink any given quantity.’ 





WIT AND’ SENTIMENT. 


A CHILD’s DESCRIPTION OF THE RaiLroap.—A little 
fellow who had just begun to talk, was taken down 
to the Depot, a tew days ago, to see the Cars start; 
and on being asked what he saw there, he said “ It 
was a whole row oi coaches, that went without any 
horses, and had a great tea-ketile on before, boiling ; 
and they were fryin’ too, and all the gentlemen went 
in to get their suppers !” 

——_<g———_—— 

A modern writer gives the following enumeration 
of the expression of a female eye:—“* The glare, the 
8 are, t’ e sneer, the invitation, the defiance, the denial, 
the consent, the glance of love, the flash of rage, the 
sparkling of hope, the languishment of softness, the 
squint of suspicion, the fire of jealousy, and the lustre 
of pleasure.” 

—<————— 

Promrt ANswers.—At an anniversary meeting of 
the London Sabbath School Union, the Rev. Mr. 
Kilpin remarked, that in catechising some children 
on the subject—“ Thy will be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven”—the following were the questions 
and answers: 

What is to be done ? 

The will of God. 

Where is it to be done? 

On earth. 

How is it to be dene ? 

As it ts in heaven. 

How do you think the angels do the will of God 
in heaven, as they are our pattern ? 

The first replied, They do it immediately. 

The second, They do it actively. 

The third, They ie it unitedly. 

Here a pause ensued, and no child appeared to have 
any answer ; but after some time a little girl arose and 
said, Why, sir, they do it without asking any ques- 
tions. 


——— 
Woman.—Women are formed for attachment.--- 
Their gratitude is unimpeachable. Their love is an 
unceasing fountain of delight to the man who has 
once attained, and knows how to deserve it. But 
that very keenness of sensibility, which, if well culti- 
vated, would prove the source o! your highest enjoy- 
ment, may grow to bitterness and wormwood if you 
fail to attend to it, or abuse it. — Young Gentleman's 
Book. 


aneevsnmngillineetniemnten 

A patient LAD.—“ Ben,” said a father the other day 

to his delinquent son, “ 1 am busy now—but as soon 

as I can get time, I mean to give you a flogging,” 

“ Don’t hurry yourself, pa,” replied the patient lad, “ I 
can wait.” 


i — 

The Married and the Unmarried—News for Ba- 
chelors.—Some very curious facts on the subject of 
Marriage, as connected with longevity, are stated by 
Dr. Cusper, in a paper lately published at Berlin. The 
difference becomes still more striking as age advan- 
ces; at the age of 60 there are but 22 unmarried men 
alive for 48 married; at 70, 11 bachelors for 37 mar- 
ried men; and at 80, for the three bachelors who may 
chance to be alive, there are 9 benedicts. ‘The same 
proportion very near holds good with respect to the 
female sex ; 72 married women for example, attain the 
age of 45 while only 52 unmarried reach the same 
term of life. M. Casper, in conclusion, considers the 
point as now incontestibly settled, that in both sexes 
marriage is conducive to longevity. 

$e 

Very Goop.—A Botanic Thompsonian doctor im 
Providence, concludes an advertisement containing 2 
defence of the Cayenne pepper, steam and lobelia 
system, with the words following, to wit; “Let the 
dead rest. !! 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


From the Monmouth Inquirer. 
THE i ELLE’sS SOLILOQUY. 
AN IMITATION 
*T will rain! ’twill rain! I wish I had 
A thousand slaves, or more! 
Ido declare, it is to bad, 
To see the rain drojs pour. 


My slaves! O! they could catch somehow, 
Each drop before it tell; 

At my command they’d fondly bow, 
And never dare rebel. 


*T will blow ! ’twill blow! and ma has said 
That | have got a cold: 

I shan’: be there to night—and Phil, 
Poor Phil! wont me behold. 


And then there’s Johnson and Ben White: 
Jo Allen too, the dear! 

There’s whiske:’d Hance and Dr. B. 
Will think ’tis very queer. 


“Twill hail! ‘twill hail! and Mrs. L. L. 
Will certainly be there ; 

And when she’s trying all the time, 
My conquests, proud, to share. 


My conquests! ah! I need not ask 
More slaves to do my will; 
To count them all wou'd be a task— 
I hope 1 shall go still. XENOPHEN. 


a 


A Yankee visited the We-t Indies, and having his 
attention called by the cries of an old man apparently 
one hundred, inquired the reason of his weeping, when 
the wrinkled and grey headed old man replied that his 
father had just whippedhim. ‘The Yankee’s curiosity 
led bim to see the tarther ofa son so old, and finding 
him in a hut contiguous, began to reprimand him for 
ehastising one so advanced in life. The father’s 
apology was this: “the rascal has been throwing 
stones at his grandfather.” 


a 
Mopresty.— Modesty is the chastity of female inno- 
cence—the ornament of virtue—the angelic grace of 
loveliness—the sanctity of manners—the amiable 
criterion ofinnate purity of heart—the index of retined 
sensibility of soul—and the Psyche of the graces. 
Where this divine heaven-born quality is wanting, 
beauty is a scentless rose—loveliness uncharming 
innocence unadorned—manners insipid—purity ot 
heart doubtful—and sensibility unamiable. It may be 
truly said, that Modesty is the sum ofall virtues. 
en 
A person who was fond of relating his dreams ob- 
served in the presence ot the late J. i:andolph, that he 
dreamed that night of lice. “That was very natural,’ 
replied Ra:dolph, ‘for a person almost invariably 
dreams by night of what has been running in his 
head all day,’ 
———_— 


THe BEST OF WOMEN.—She who makes her husband 
and her children happy, who reclaims the one frem 
vice, and trains up the other to virtue, is a much 
greater character than ladies described in romances 
whose whole ocupation is to murder mankind with 
shafis from the quiver of their eyes.—Goldsmith. 


a 

A dog flying open-mouthed at a sergeant upon a 
march, he run the spear of his halbert into the throat 
and kited him. ‘lhe owner was quite indignant that 
his dog was killed, and asked the sergeant why he 
could not as well have struck at him with the blunt 
end of his halbert. “So I would,” said he “ if he 
had run at me with his tail. 
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Ricn anp ComrortaBLe.—A wealthy farmer in Con- 
necticut tells the following characteristic story :— 
“When I first came here to settle, about forty years 
ago, 1 to'd my wite I wanted to be rich. She. said 
she did not wish to be rich, all she wanted was 
enough to make her ‘comfortable.’ I went to work, 
and clea'ed } p my land, I’ve worked hard ever since; 
and have got rich; as rich as I want to be. Most of 
my children ha:e settled about me, and they all have 
got good farms. And mv wife ain’t comfortable yet.” 


———=—= > 
A Beavury.—As lady Elizabeth passed the line of 


} persons seated aid standing in thick array, thee was 


heard an mvoluntary murmur of “ How gloriously 
handsome she is!” Who that understands woman’s 
beauty, does not know that even a handsome woman 
is at times twice as handsome as she is at others? 
Who that is herself endowed with the gift of beauty, 
has not experienced this, and occasionally felt imbued 
with a more than usual power of captivation!—( The 
Devoted.) 
ener eee 
PADDY AND THE ECHO. 


‘Patrick ! wher have you been this hour or more? 
you mus! not absent yourselt without my permission.’ 

‘Och, niver more will I do the like, sir.’ 

‘ Well give an account of yourself, you seem out of 
breath.” 

‘Fait the same Iam sir; I niver was in sich fear 
since I come to Ameriky. Til till ye all about it, sir, 
when I git my breath wonst agin.’ 

‘] heard ye tilling the giitlemen of the wonderful 
heco, sir, over in the woods, behint the big hill. An’ 
I thocht by what ve said uv it, that it bate all the 
hechoes uv ould Ireland, sir; and su it does, by the 
powers! Well I just run over to the place ye was 
speakin uv, to converse a bit with the wonderful 
creathur. So said I, ‘ Hillo, billo, hillo!’ and sure 
enough the hecho said, ‘ Hillo, hillo, hillo R° noisy 
rascal!’ I t' ocht that was very quare, sirfun’ I said 
hillo again. * Hille, yourself,’ said the hecho, ‘you 
begun it first!’ ‘ What the divil are ye made uv,’ said 
I. ‘Shut your mouth, said the hecho,’ So said I, ‘ ye 
blathern scroundril, if ye was fle-h and blood, like an 
honest man, that ye is’nt, ’'d hommer ye till the mo- 
rher of ye woun’t know her impedint son.’ 

* And what do ye think the hecho said to that sir ? 
‘Scamper ye boste of a Paddy,’ said he, ‘or faite it I 
catch you, I'll break ivery bone in your ugly body.’ 
An’ it hit my head with a big stone, sir, and was nigh 
knocking the poor brain out of me. So I run as fast 
as iver I could, and praised be all the saints, I’m here 
to tell you of it, sir.’—Sunday Morning News. 

a ee 

FieLpinc-— A literary friend one day called to pay 
Fielding a visit, and found him in a miserable garret, 
without either turniture or convenience, seated on a 
gia-tub turned up for a table, with a halt emptied glass 
of brandy aed water in his hand. This was the idea 
of consummate happiness, entertained by the author 
of Tom Jones—by him whose genius handed down te 
posterity the inimitable character of Square, with his 
* eternal fitness of things.” 


a 
Lines ona Fascinating but Heartless Woman. 
A woman with a winning face 
But with a heart untrue, 
Though beauntul, is valueless 
As diamonds formed of dew. 


— > —— 

A Figure to Patnt.—" Represent me in my por. 
trait,” said a gentleman to bis painter, “ with a book 
in my hand, and reading aloud. Paint my servant al- 
so, in a corner where he cannot be seen, but in such 





a manner that he may hear me, when I call him,” 
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An Inctpent.—The following is froma late num- 
ber otf the Charleston Courier:—Numerous character- 
istic incidents are to'd as having occurred to the Volun- 
teers during their svujourn among the swamps and 


hammocks in F orida, Itis related that upon one 
occasion when the South Carolina Regiment was or- 
dered to advance from the encampment at Spring 
Garden, our young townsman, Ashby, who comman- 
ded a company of back-woods-men, was ordered to 
scour a certain hammock, and take post at a given 
point therein. [Elaving executed the order, the Col. 
appeared in sight, at the head of other companies, 
riding fiom point to point, with his usual impetuosity. 
The young office: either furgetting the order, or per- 
haps impatient to be engaged, called out, “Col. bere 
we are, where shall we go now." “Go to the Devil,” 
roared out the Col. “Attention men!” cried Ashbey, 
“vou have heard the order: Forward! this must be 
way.” 


——$<@ ——__. 

“O mother,” said a very little child, “Mr. S— does 
love aunt Lucy—he sits by her—he whispers to her— 
and he hugs her.” “Why Edward, your aunt does 
= suffer that, doesshe ?” “Suffer it, yes mother, she 

wes it. 


—<Ge— — 
Harp Times.—An old iady was complaining a few 
days since, in the market, of the excessive high price 
of provisions. “It is not the meat only that is so enor- 
mously dear,” said she, ‘but I cannot obtain flour for 
a rs « A for less than double the usual price, and they 
do not make the eggs half so large as they used to be |” 

—_j———. 

HOPE AND MEMORY. 


As the wild waves of ocean vlide, 
And life’s deep waters flow, 
Hope’s toam-bells dance upon the tide, 
And memury’s pearls below. 
——»_——_ 


Tue Vioter.—Hast thou passed by a hedge row at 
eve tide? and has a delicivus fragrance been all 
about thee, and thou knowest nut whence it came? 
Hast thou searched and tou: d the sweet violet hidden 
beneath iis leaves —know that it was that which 
gave its odors to theair aroundthee. ‘Thus my child 
should the christian make sweet the place of his good 
deeds; and thus, in all humility, should he endeavor 
to remain unnoticed himself. When thou seest the 
hungry led and the naked clothed, the sick man _ vis- 
ited and the widow comtorted—search and thou shalt 
find the flower whence a!l this odor arvse ; thou shall 
find full often that the Christian hath been there, 
constrained by the love of Christ.— + mblems of youth. 


cereeconastiietiniaanaien 
Among all the productions and inventions of hu- 
man wit, none is more »dmirable and useful than 
Writing, by means whereof a man may copy out his 
very thoughts, utter his mind without opening his 
mouth, and signi'y his pleasures at a thouvand miles 
distance; and this by the help of twenty-tour letters, 
by various joining and infinite combinations of which 
all words that are attainable and im:g nable may be 
framed, and the several ways of joining, al'ering, and 
transposing these letters, do amount (1s Calvin the 
Jesuit has taken painsto compute) to 52,636,738,497,- 
964,000 ways, so that a'l things that are in heaven and 
earth may be expressed by the help of this wonderful 
alphabet, which may be comprised in the compass of 
a farthing. 


——— > 

Earzy Risina.—* Not up yet !” said a friend call- 
ing upon another who was tond of indulging in morn- 
ing and day drvams, “not up yet?” “ Why, I have 
been stirring these four hours.” “ Very likely,” ad- 
ded the friend, “ you could nut have done more had 
you been a spoon !” 








WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


1f a woman were to chew her sex what sort of a 
being would she become? [She would be a he then 
a heathen !} 


—<>———— 

A Juvenite Yankee Trick.—In the village of New 
Bedford, (says the P:ovidence Herald,) the boys were 
in the habit of playing at ball. A cross-grained old 
chap, who kept a crockery store was somewhat an- 
noyed by the juvenile sport ; and whenever a ball came 
in his way would seize upon it, take it into his store, 
and clap it into the stove without ceremony. A few 
days since, having made a prize of une of the offensive 
articles in question, and adopted his usual course, he 
soon found he had ‘ caught a Tartar.’ A horrible ex- 
plosion took place—the stove was blown ‘sky high’ 
—the store was shattered with the shuck—-and about 
forty dollars worth of crockery was dashed in pieces ! 
It is unnecessary to add, that the urchins, who had so 
often been interrupted in their sports by ‘ soursops’ 
had charged their ball with gunpowder, by way ofa 
practical hint to the old fellow to let them alone in fu. 
ture. 


—<»—— 

Anecdote of Napoleon—When Napoleon seturned 
to his palace, immediately after his defeat at Water- 
loo, he continued many hours without taking any re- 
freshments.—One of the grooms of the chamber ven- 
tured to serve up some coffee, in his cabinet, by the 
hands of a child, whom Napoleon had occasionally 
distinguished by his notice. ‘The emperor sat motion- 
less, with his hand spread over his eyes—The page 
stood patiently betore him, gazing with infantine cu- 
riosity on an image which presented so strong a con. 
trast to his own figure of simplicity and peace; at 
last the little attendant presented his tray, exclaim. 
ing, in the familiarity of an age which knows so little 
dietinctions, “ Eat sire—it will do gi good.” 

The emperor looked at him, and asked, “ Do you 
no! belong to Gonesse ?” (a village near Paris.) 

“No, sire, I come from Pierrefite.” 

“ Where your parents have a cottage and some 
acres of land ?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ There is true happiness,’ replied the extraordin- 
ary being, who was still emperor of France, and king 
of Italy. 


———— 
Sincutar.—There have been many circumstances 
related of our revolution and the great men who pro- 
jected and carried it through, which, were they not so 
well attested, would almost induce a suspicion ot their 
truth, but the following striking coincidence is one, 
of which we do not recollect ever before having seen 
a notice. 
Washington, born February 22,-1732, innugurated 
1789; term of service expired in the 66th year of his 


age. 

John Adams, born October 19, 1735, inaugurated 
1797 ; term of service expired in the 66th year of bis 
age. 

TF etenis. born April 2, 1743, inaugurated 1801; 
term of service expired in the 66th year of his age. 

Madison, born March 16, 1751, inaugurated 1809 
term of service expired in the 66th year of his age. 

Monroe, born April 2, 1759, inaugurated 1819; term 
of service expired in the 66ti year of his age. 

The above is a list of five of the Presidents of the 
United States (ull men of the revolution,) who ended 
their term of service in the 66th year of their ages.— 
J. Q. Adam’s term of service, had he been elected 4 
second time, would have also expired in the 66th year 
of his age.— Vorth Alabamian. 

Had Andrew Jackson, who obtained in 1824, 4 
plurality of the Electoral votes, been elected at that 
time, his second term of service would have expir 
in his 66th year.—Balt. Repub. 
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Tue Eartu:—lIts physical condition and most re- 
markable phenomena, by W. Mullinger Higgins, 
tellow of the geological society and lecturer on 
natural philosophy at Guy’s hos)ital, copiously em- 
bellished with fine cuts, published by Messrs. Har- 
per & Brother, New York, and sold by W. Perkins 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 

We have to acknowledye the receipt of the above 
most interesting work from Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
thers. We are much delighted with it, having rarely 
seen so much uselul information compressed in so 
small aform. I: is a multum in parvo that would re- 
pay the purchaser were the price double what it is. 
Highly delighted as we have been with this pithy re- 
cord of the earth’s phenomenon, which we fearlessly 
state is not to be found in any other work of its size 
whatever, we conless that we are doubly pleased 
with it from the beautiful reflections with which it is 
interspersed, by one who looks from “ Nature up to 


Nature's God.” 
ECHOES. 


There is one other subject of inquiry connected with 
the atmosphere as a conductor of sound that seems 
worthy of notice in this place; and that is, the cir- 
cumstance under which echoes are produced. An 
echo is produced whenever sound meets with an ob- 
stacle of sufficient regularity to reflect it. ‘The laws 
by which the reflection of sound is governed are the 
sime as those that influence light under the same cir- 
cumstances; if it be obstructed by a plane surface, the 
direction will be changed, but the paths wi!i be paral- 
lel; if by a concave, it will converge; if by a convex, 
it will diverge. A wall, ot the side and ceiling of a 
room o- public building, may occasion echoes; but as 
sound travels with a great velocity, and as it takes no 
percep'ible time in moving from one part of a room 
to another, the echo is so blended with the original 
sound that the two appear asone. In large buildings, 
however, this may not be the case, and then the echo 
frequently becomes a serious inconvenience. We may 
notice «ne or two of the most remarkable instances 
in nature and in art. 

On the banks of the Rhine, near Lurley, there is an 
echo that repeats the sound several times, and has 
been frequently described by travellers. 

In he whispering-vallery of St. Paul’s Church, Lon- 
don, the faintest whisper is conveyed frm one side 
of the dome to the other. ‘The tick of a watch may 
be heard from one end to the other of the Abbey of 
St. Albans; and in Woodstock Park, there is an echo 
that repeats seventeen syllables by day, and twenty by 
night. In the Cathedral of Girgenti, in Sicily, there 
is an echo by which a sound is conveyed from the 
great western door to the cornice behind the altar. 

he confessional happened to be placed at the former, 
and some over-curious persons resorted to the !atter 
for news, till by some mishap a listener once heard 
more than was convenient, by which the secret be- 
came known, and the contessional was consequently 
removed. At the sepulchre of Merella, the wile of 
Crassus, there was an echo that repeated five times 
We are informed by Barthius, in his notes on Sta- 
tius’s “* Thebais,” that on the banks of the Naha, he- 
tween Coblentz and Bingen, an echo repeated the 
words of a man seventeen times; and although the 
repetition is, in most echoes, heard after the word or 
note of the person who speaks or sings, in this in- 
stance the repetitions foll w the original sound so 
rapidly and cleariy, with such varieties, that the voice 
seems to be lost in the multitude of mimicry. 

In times when men were less interested in the in- 
vestigation of the causes of the phenomena they heard 
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or saw, the echo must have exceedingly perplexed 
them. Were we permitted to indulge imagination, it 
would not be difficult to picture to ourselves the amaze- 
ment and consternation with which an inhabitant of 
the newly-peopled earth would be seized, when he tirst 
heard the rocks far and near reiterating the broken 
sentences that escaped from his lips, as he wandered 
alone by the banks of a river, or chased the deer in 
the mountains. ‘There is much in external nature cal- 
culated to awaken that consciousness of invisible 
power which resides in every bosom that has not 
been entirely contaminated by vice. ‘lhe Greeks, 
whose luxuriant‘imaginaiions were ever active in the 
personification of natural phenomena, have given to 
echu a place among the gods, The reader will recall 
to memory her history. She is described as the daugh- 
ter of Air and Teilus, the attendant of Juno, and the 
confidant of Jupiter. Her loquacity, however, dis- 
pleased the god, and she was so far deprived of speech 
as to only have the power of reply when spoken to. 
Pan was once her «dmirer, but never enjoyed her 
smiles. Narcissus was the object ot her choice, but 
he despised her, and she pined to death, though her 
voice is still heard on the earth. Its unnecessary to 
point out the aptness and beauty of its personification. 


——$—>——_—_ 

Comse on Digestion anp Diretics—Many va- 
luable and scientific works on popular subjects are 
iost to the general reader, on account of the abstruse- 
ness of style and varied technical terms tvo often em- 
ployed by the authors. Books on every subject of 
popular interest, and which are designed for an exten- 
sive circulation should possess the indispensable re- 
quisites of a judicious selection of the most interest- 
ing information, whieh has been acquired on the sub- 
ject treated of, and moreover, be written in a plain 
and simple style, utterly devoid of those elaborate 
flourishes of ornament, only allowable in works ef 
fiction. 

The volume before us, though by no means devoid 
of the faults we have alluded tuo, has at least the merit 
of having selected the most agreeable pats of an in- 
tricate and disputed point in Medical Physiology— 
The best time for dinner—the best time tor supper, 
&c. are questions which the most illiterate reader will 
feel himself ready to take a part, and in the present 
volume he will find the subject, tieated with a gravity 
and attention commensurate with its nmportanee.— 
The sentiments of the author “on the propriety of a 
third meal” do not entirely coincide with our own in 
some particulars, but the arguments will apply fully as 
well if not better to a  apidest This however the 
reader must settle, either by reason or appetite, to his 
own satisfaction. 

The book may be had of Messrs. Desilver, Thomas 
& Co. and—ceonsidering the amusement and informa- 
tion it will affo:'d—at a very reasonable price. 


—— > : 

Tue Fami_y Book or Devotion—is the title of a 
new religious publication, recently issued ander the 
editorial care «f the Rev. H. Hooker, whose talents 
aid piety are already favorably known, to a number ot 
our readers, by his work entitled—* A Portion of the 
Soul.” The volume consists chiefly ot sermons, se- 
lected from the writings of the most eminent English 
divines, interspersed with suitable and appropriate 
prayers, for various occasions; and agin | in its 
contents, many original observations of the learned 
editor. We are gratified to perceive, that the reviv- 
ing demand for this species of literature has enabled 
the publishers, Messrs. Desilver, ‘Thomas & Co. to 
ssie this volume ina style of execution worthy of the 
contents. 

It is perhaps a circumstance to be regretted, that 
we have so few divines in this country, whose ser- 
mons when printed, would stand a comparison with 
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the elaborate and highly finished productions of Blair, 
Tillottson, and many of the maadord English writers, 
on the subjeci of divinity. The immediate cause of 
this, ; robab!y, is the great dependence which most 
of our preachers have on the powers of their oratory, 
and the graces of elocution, for attracting the atten- 
tion of their hearers: they find it easier to impress the 
senses than the foiament, and consequently their ser- 
mons when published, appear divested of the beauty 
and force they peso when first delivered. It is 
true that there are some exceptions to the above ob- 
servations ; still it is the prevailing fault of our Ameri- 
ean divines,and until more attention is paid to the 
composition of religious writings, which might easily 
be done without impairing the sincerity and enthusi- 
asm which generally dictate them, we must look in 
vain for any standard work, which may rival the au- 
thors before alluded to. 






———<———_ 

The second No. of the Baptist Triennal Register, 
has recently been issued by Mr. J. M. Allen, the agent 
of the ‘Il'ract Society, and may be procured at the Office 
of that Institution, No. 21 South Fourth Street. To 
members and congregations of that persuasion, the 
velume will prove an invaluable acquisition, compri- 
sing as it dees, a vast amount of statistical and gene- 
ral information respecting the rise, progress, and in 
some instances, the decline of the various Churches of 
that sect throughout the United States. Many new 
and interesting facts are stated by the author, respect- 
ing the ecclesiastical polity of the seet to which he be- 
longs, and the steps which have recently been taken 
for the better diffusion of their doctrine, not only in 
this, but in foreign countries. 

In proot of this, we have made the following ex- 
tract : 

“From the statements presented in the proceeding 

ges, it will appear that we have in the United States 

5 associations, 252 of which reported 25,224 bap- 
tisms within 12 months, and a clear inerease of 27,718 
members. In 6,319 churches we have 452,000 mem- 
bers. The Free Will Baptists are not included in this 
enumeration. {In 750 churches they have 33,882 mem- 
bers. In British America, we have 172 churches 
with 25,195 commmunicants. In 1,038 of our Sunday 
Schools, reported hy unions or associations in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Connecticut, New York, 
New Jer-ey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, we have 62,333 scholars. This enumeration is 
very imperlec'.. Many of our churches in these 
States and throughout the Union have flourishing 
Sunday Schools and Bible classes in operation, whose 
numbers have not been reported. The whole num- 
ber may be safely computed at 3,000 with upwards of 
170,000 scholars. 

It is probable that we have not less than 50 churches 
in association and abvut 200 unassociated, whose 
numbers we have not ascertained. ‘lhe number of 
their members may be computed at 10,000. Including 
these, we have in the United States and British Pos- 
sessions in America 7,549 churches, and 537,523 
members. ‘These numbers, with the additional evi- 
dences presented in the work, of the advancing course 
of our Zon in active benevolence, inteliigence, and 
piety, should excite our gratitude, and call forth our 
oaenent supplications and consecrated efforts for the 

uture, 

We have no doubt but that this work, will meet 
with suitable enconragement, and there is no part of 
the contents calculated to give offence to the general 
reader. 

—_—p——— 

Lafitte—The Pirate of the ig “Sh the author of 

“The South West,” in two vols. Harpers & Brothers, 


New York, 1836. These volumes are a_ history ot 





the loves and adventures of the Hero, whose name 
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figures in the title page—a not fictitious personage 
whose exploits by lend and sea—though of no very 
honorable character, have thus been rendered subser. 
vient to the purposes of the novelist. The work is 
not without some animated scenes; and one or two 
good situations, but lacks design—it is without plot ; 
interests occasionally ; yet without taking deep hold 
on the attention. 

Many ef the incidents are forced, and strike us as 
unnatural ; and, on the whole, though cleverly written, 
we should say that it was the production of a young, 
or, at least, an unpractised author, who has yet to 
learn two things—first, that effects must always be 
proportioned to their causes; and, next, that these 
causes should be in themselves probable. The writer 
has not sufficiently observed this rule in developing 
the sources of Lafitte’s hatred toward his unc ffending 
brother—the immediate cause of all the misfortunes, 
or rather, crimes, of the former. Nor is the life of 
celibacy to which “ Gertrude Languveville”, (the fair 
cousin of the “ twin brothers”) is made to devote her- 
self, by way of expiating the sin of another, at all re- 
concilable to that justice which the writer of fiction 
should be sure, always, to award to the characters 
and career of his various personages. These are 
faults which we doubt not the author will be found to 
have eschewed when,—as we have reason to believe 
he wil! be induced to do,—he again appears before 
the public. He is evidently an American; and with 
further time and study will be enabled to achieve 
some enduring triumphs in a field where, from the 
number of competitors, success is the more honorable 
for being the more difficult. 


—»———_—_ 
Open Convents—By Theodore Dwight—published 
by Van Nostrand & Dwight, 146 Nassau street, N, 
York. This book is composed of extracts from “Six 
Months in a Convent,” by Mrs. Reed; Maria Monk’s 
“ Awful Disclosures,” and Cardinal Riesi’s “ Secrets 
of Female Convents Disclosed”—with deductions 
therefrom intended to impress upon pe the 
absurdity and danger of submitting their children to 
the guidance of cathvlic teachers, inasmuch as nun- 
neries and popish seminaries are dangerous to the 
morals and degrading to the character of a republican 
community. We wish the author had abstained from 
making extracts from such a work as that of Maria 
Monk. He is to say the least unwise in this, the 
testimony of Maria Monk will give very little cre- 
dence, and only weaken the position he has taken, 
which is a good one, for surely a greater absurdity 
cannot possibly exist than tor protestant parents to 
send their children to catholic -seminaries, where it 
they are not enticed into the Roman belief by those 
who are most anxious for proselytes, or their young 
minds blinded and led astray by the imposing cere- 
monies of catholicism—they will at least be debar- 
red from that instruction and observance of their 
faith, which it is the duty of every parent to impress 
upon the mind of his or her offspring—“ Train up a 
child in the way he should go,” saith the scripture. 


—— 

Surcery ILLustrarep—By A. Lidney Doane, A. 
M., M. D. compiled from the works vf Cutler, Stind 
Velpeau, and Blasius with 52 plates. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, ot New York, and sold by Per- 
kins, of Chesnut street. 

This work we should conceive will be a most 
valuable addition to the library of every surgeon 
throughout the states. It treats upon bandages, 
fractures of the extremities and surgical operations 
which are all illustrated by finely executed engravings. 
Tne author has compiled trom most valuable sources, 
—in hs preface he says ah 

“In this work we make no pretensions to origin- 
ality, thinking that the profession will be benefitted 
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more by a compilation of facts than by an original 
book o! theory. Our aim has been to be useful. It 
is for medical men to determine whether we are or 
are not successful.” 

—_—-———. 

Tue Mourners’ Boox—Bya lady.— Published by 
W. Marshall & Co. ‘The taste and discrimination for 
which woman has ever been remarkable, is evinced 
in the sweet little bouk before us. It is a collection 
of gems from the mostadmired of authors. Flowe:s 
whose perfume has out-lived in some instances the 
hearts which engendered them, and in others still lend 
a grace to those from whence they sprung with their 
sweet odour are culled without one noxious weed to 
blur the bright coronal—When we mention amongst 
a whole host of talented writers, such na: es as Mrs. 
Hemans, one who by precept and practice has doue 
more to aid the cause of religion than many a pro- 
tessed teacher of the word; Mrs. Hannah More; Mrs. 
Sigourney; Miss Landon; Miss Baillie and Mary 
Howitt—Dr, Blair; Professor Wilson; Montgomery; 
Alaric A. Watts; Baxter; Archbishop Leighton; 
Addison and Wi'liam Penn, we are sure that we have 
said enough tu recommend it to every farnily who can 
obtain it. 

= 

Tue Devotrep.—By the authoress of the Disinherit- 
ed, Flirtation, &c. in 2 volumes, published by Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard. This is one of that vast portion 
of publica'ions, which may be said to be born tor—to 
live and die in a Circulating Library. It is like thou- 
sacds which have preceded it—it is like thousands 
wnich will sacceed it—which seem engendered to 
administer to the ravenous appetite for novelty with 
which the reading portion of the community who sub- 
scribe to libraries are afflicted, and whose appetites 
are sv keen, whose cravings are so great that they 
devour with greedy avidity all that they can procure 
for their insatiate maws, no matter whether their food 
be wholesome or unwholesome, nourishing or enner- 
vating, beneficial or injurious. When we consider 
the amazing rapidity with which books of fiction issue 
from the still teeming press, it 1s no longer a wonder 
that there should be such a lamentable paucity of 
standard works, the only wonder is that there should 
be auy at all. We make these remarks generally and 
without any particular reference to the novel before 
us, which will no duubt be read with the utmost avidi- 
ty by that very numerousclass for whom it is express- 
ly intended. It can sonreny fail in its ephemera! suc- 
cess, it has every requisite for it; we have in it a lady 
who has thee lovers—a roué—a pars n and a mad- 
man—all of whom she encourages, and one of whom 
loves, and —— you imagine we are going to tell you 
the sequel, no such thing—we will not anticipate your 
pleasu'e, but we will intorm you that the fair writer is 
a perfect adept in the art of her profession, which is 
to bring too young and loving creatures together—to 
show you a union of heart soul and sentiment, a re- 
ciprocity of affection which would make their union 
an earthly elysium, and then by some natural magic 
io tear them asunder, and show how miserable they 
may be, then again by some singular circumstance to 
bring them together, and once more to lead you to im- 
agine their woes are over, and then to plunge them 
again into the abyss of woe from which they are only 
extricated, to be again plunged into their fated misery, 
and so on to the end of the chapter, playing with 
your feelings, gentle reader, as a skilful angler does 
with a trout which having hooked, he suffers for a 
time to dart away, unconscious of the line to which 
the barbed and pain inflicting dart is attached, and 
which is again to recall it to a sense of its acute suf- 
fering. 

We have thus far been somewhat prolix, in conclu- 
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sion we beg to say that in addition to the three lovers 
—there are three murders recorded in the Devoted. 
Now this article will be sufficient we are sure, to set 
all devoted subscribers and devoted readers at circu- 
latmg libraries :n a state of perfect unrest, till they 
have taken the Devoted to themselves. 


Ce eR 


Elkswatawa, or the Prophet of the West.—Har- 
pers & Brothe:s, New York. ‘The power of delineat- 
ing nature, “in her under guise,” with accuracy, is 
probably one of the most valuable that an Ame. 
rican writer can pussess. We live in a country 
where the fidelity of the likeness, and the slightest 
variation from the original, can be most ieadily deter- 
mined by a comparison with objects every where sur- 
rounding us; and where, consequently the talent 
alluded to, will be sue of being justly appreciated.— 
Perhaps the rapid progress vf civilization, and the 
consequent substitution of a more artificial state of 
society in the place of the primitive simplicity of 
manners, which, in some parts of this country, yet 
conunues to characterise the inhabitants, may ere 
the lapse of a tew- years entirely destroy this test 
and oblige the reader of this description of ficti- 
tious writing, to refer to the pages of history in order 
to determine how far the author may have succeeded, 
in his attempt. But, however this may be in future, 
it iS NOt so at present ; aud the writer who attempts to 
describe the terrors of the sulitary wilderness, and to 
depict the characters of the wild beings who make it 
their home, must expect to find his Judges in those 
who have braved the perils of the former, and are fa- 
miliar with ail the characteristic traits of the latter.— 
It may be, that the certainty of an impartial and 
speedy decision, respecting the merits of works of this 
kind, has latterly induced so many writers to direct 
their attention to the tair face of nature, in place ot 
those more obvious distinctions that arise out of a 
State ot artificial society. 


Whether the delineation of those smaller shades 
and distinctions which must prevail, to a certain ex- 
tent, among those who, from similarity of education 
and other causes, might be supposed to be on a level 
with each other, requires a more intimate knw wledge 
of human nature, than to catch the endless and ever 
varying changes which the progress ot civilization 
and knowledge is producing among us, is a point that 
we shail not attempt to determine. At present, we 
shall only state the reasons that have led us tu believe 
that the author of Elkswatawa, has failed in giving a 
correct account of the scenes he professes to describe. 

It has been long the fashion (we do not know a 
better term) to exaggerate the slightest peculiarites of 
language, which distinguish the inhabitants of the 
southern and western states from those of the eastern. 
‘The author of the volume betore us makes allusion to 
this practice in his preface, where he observes, that 
“the many burlesques of western manners, which 
have given so much amusement to our eastern and 
transatlantic brethren, were as great a novelty to 
the supposed actors in them, upon their first appear- 
ance, as to their neighbeurs in the adjoining states.” 
It such is his belief, why does the lanzuage of one of 
his principal characters consist of a mixture of slang, 
with disgusting vulgarity? or does the writer sup. 
pose that the character of “ Earthquake,” “ halt fox 
half fool,” is the best representative of a Kentucky 
hunter? Indeed, the writer seems sensible of the de- 
liberate misrepresentation and slander which he has 
embodied in his description of western character. 

Another striking variation from the truth of the 
original, may be found in the egotism which con- 
stantly offends the ear in the language of “ Earth- 
quake.” Wedo not think that the ceaseless parade 
of their own expluits of daring and bravery, with 
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which most of the characters in this book em- 
bellish their discourse, will at all increase the public 
opinion in favor of the accuracy with which the wri- 
ter professes to have examined western iabits and 
customs. It is almost needless to remark, that this is 
the last vice, or failing, to be looked for in ovr forres- 
ters, to whom the perils aid dangers inc. dent to the 
life they lead, are to familiar, to be made a matter of 
boast among theinselves. 

But we do not feel disposed to animadvert further 
on this production. ‘To tho-e who woud ‘ake up 
the volume to beguile a passing hour, the story may 
possess some interest; but we repeat that as a del:- 
neation of western habits and maumners, it is by no 
means as faithful as we should have been led to anti- 
cipate. 


——— 

Western Literary Journal—We have reeeived the 
second number for July, vol. 1., of a new monthly 
periodical, under the above title, published at Cinein- 
nati; and which, together with the “* Western \/ onth- 
ly Magazine,” formerly edited by Timothy Flint, Esq. 
gives to the west 'wo Literary Journals—a fact that 
speaks volumes tor the growing taste and intelligence 
of the people of the Prairies. 


————<——— 

The “ Southern (Richmond) Literary Messenger,” 
has recently past into the ed torial hands of Mr. Ed- 
gar Poe, ot Baltimore ; and the “Southern (Char es- 
ton) Literary Journal,” seems to be in a fair way ot 
establishing for itself a permanent footing at the 
South. Whe Soutsern Review, it is said, will =hortly 
be revived. The decadence ot this work, some three 
or four years ago, and but four years alter it had been 
first established—during which time it had taken high 
rank in our quarterly literature—was a reflection 
upon the litera:y pride and spirit of our Southern 
friends, which, for their own sake, it is to be hoped 
they will not again incur. 

since Niaeeeneenansity 

Parley’s Library.—We have been favored by the 
Messrs. Desilver, ‘Thomas & Co. with three little vo- 
lumes, extremely neat in appearance, comprising bio- 
sraphies of Columbus, Washington and Frankiin.— 

hey are a brief abstrict of the lives of those ilustri- 
ous men—well adapted to the minds of youthful sta- 
dents, and furnishing in a condensed form, matter that 
mus! always possess a deep interest to the American 
reader. : 

Pa SAS” MRCS ae 

Elements of International Law,—1n one volume, 
from the pen of our resident Minister at the Court ot 
Berlin, Henry Wheaton, Esq. may be cons dered as 
a valuable accession to the important science of which 
it treats, which, like every other, is progressive—in 
volving, as it advances, new rules and p inciples de- 
duced trom the practice of nations in their intercourse 
wth each other. ‘The work hasjust hee: issued trom 
the p:ess of Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 





The existence of absolute truth 1s supposed in the 
objection, otherwise it would be wholly without sense 
and meaning. Suspicion of our faculties and fear of 
being deceived evidently imply it; nor can we deny 
that it exists without contradicting ourselves; for it 
would be to assert that it is true that noth ng is true. 
The same may be said of doubting whether there is 
any thing true; for doubting denoies a hesitation or 
suspense of the mind about the truth or reality of 
what is denoted, and therefore a tacit acknowledg- 
ment that there is somewhat true. ‘lake awav this 
and there is no idea of it left. Thus ignorance im- 
plies something to be known; and denoting about the 
way to a place, that there is a way. So im ossible is 
universal scepticism; and so necessarily docs truth 
remain even after we have taken it away. 
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AN AFFECTING INCIDENT 


Is thus related in the Newbury Herald: 

A discourse was delivered on Wednesday evening, 
in the Pleasant street church, b:fore the society for 
the Relief of aged Females, by the Reverend Mr. Ste. 
vens, of Boston. Prayers were offered by the Rev. 
Mr. Williams, of this town. ‘The annual report of the 
society was read, and a collection taken up in aid of 
the socie y. 

The discourse of Mr. Stevens was a production 
glowing with warm and elevated feeling, chaste and 
energetic in language, and fully sustained the reputa- 
tion which had preceded him here. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Stevens said he 
would relate a part of the history of a family in Phi- 
ladelphia, with which he was intimately acquainted.— 
It consisted of the parents and four children. The 
husband was in an employment which euabled him to 
maintain his family comlortably and lay by something 
as a provisiun tor his old age. Iu the midst of use- 
fulness be was seized with a consumption, and during 
a protracted illness, the little estate which he had ac- 
quired was chiefly expended. After his death, the 
mother tasked herself to support her little tamily.— 
Night afi+r mght was she engayved in laboring with 
her needle tor their support, the children sitting by 
her side endeavoring to comfort and encourage her. 
Her arduous exertions shortly brought on the same 
disease which had taken away her husband. ‘The 
support of the family was thus entirely cut off. 

At this crisis, the oldest boy, then not over 7 years 
of age, went from dvor to door, begging for some 
employment, to keep the family from starvation! 
Those upon whom he thus called, were too busy to lis- 
ten to the story of a child. F.nally, by dint of persever- 
ance he succeded in obtaining a situation in the 
Globe co'ton mill, in Philadelphia, receiving for his 
services 75 cents per week. He succeeded in getting 
a younger brother into the same establishment, who 
was paid 59 cents per week. Their united wages— 
$1 25 per week—served to sustain the sick mother 
and the family. ‘Things went on this way for some 
time—the motier was has'ening to the end of her 
ea thly career. None interested themselves in the 
tite of these obscure individuals. ‘Their neighbors 
were a vicious, degraded people, as poor as themselves. 

For a long period roasted potatoes were their only 
tood-—and the small pieces of wood which they could 
collect in the street their only fuel. 

Finally, a female who had been a bridesmaid to the 
mother, heard of her distresses and sought her out— 
Her assistance and personal services were freely 
given—but alas! it was now too late; she could but 
smooth the pillow of death. The mother was laid in 
her grave by the side of her husband, and the children 
were leit orphans. The kind lady remained by, dis- 
posed of what little furniture was left, and obtained 
situations for the remnant of this afflicted tamily.— 
Their prospects began to assume a brighter hue. At 
their meeting at the end of the year they could say 
that the past year had been more prosperous than any 
b fore it. Finally an opening was made for the older 
boy in the christian mini-try, and that boy, said Mr. 
S:evens, is the individual who now addresses you. 

We have rarely witnessed a more powertul effect 
than the announcement of this fact produced. It 
was as though an electric shock had gone through 
the whole audience. So entirely unprepared were the 
assembly for such a termination, so completely had 
their sympathies been given to the sufferers, who they 
had supposed were at that time many miles distant, 
that the declaration, that one who had passed through 
the se nes in which their feelings had been so strong- 
ly enlisted, stood before them was unexpected and 
startling in the highest degree. 
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